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Protect your 
dhroat 


The throat is very 
susceptible to infection 
from the microbes 
carried in the air by 
dust or particles of 
moisture. Particularly 
is this so in busy 
streets, crowded buses 
and trams. 





The use of the “Allenburys’ Glycerine and 
Black Currant Pastilles is a wise precaution 
against this danger of infection, especially for 
those subject to throat troubles. These pastilles 
clear the throat, prevent soreness and allay 
irritation : they are made from the fresh juice 
of ripe black currants and pure ‘ae. 
and may be used freely without causing any 
harmful or unpleasant effects. 


YOUR CHEMIST 

STOCKS THEM 
Packed in distinctive ( LYS 
tin boxes containing 
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Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
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Post early to friends 
abroad 


There will be none to deny that a 
handsome presentation ‘ Swan - 
Pen in gold, silver or 18ct. rolled 
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gold is about as nice a gift as man 
or woman can desire. It is not 





like so many things—just opened, 
admired and laid away. It will 





be put to practical use every day 
for years to come, and its first 
message will be a grateful 
acknowledgment of the 
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giver’s thought and taste. 
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Self-Filling Type from 15/- 
Other “Swans” from 10/6 


Catalogue post free 






Maniz, Toop & Co., Ltp., Swan House, 133 & 135, 


Oxford St., London, W.1. Branches: 79, High 
Holborn, W.C.1; 97, Cheapside, E.C.2; and at 
3, Exchange Street, Manchester; Paris, Brussels, 


Zurich, Barcelona, Sydney and Cape Town 
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“ What is the use of a spotless 
home, and a tired-out wife ? ” 


That is what my husband used 
to ask me, when he came home 
in the evening, hoping I would 
go for a walk with him, or to 
see a neighbour, or to the films. 
Instead, he generally found me 
too tired and fagged to do any- 
thing but sit in a chair and rest 
after my day’s housework. 


COULDN’T BEAR DIRT 


Like many another woman, I 
could not bear any dirt or un- 
tidiness in my house. By 
evening everything was spick 
and span, spotless—and I was 
worn out. 


Over and over again I saw how 
disappointed my husband was 
that I could not undertake the 
smallest evening outing with 
him. And though he dutifully 
stayed at home, I began to 
worry over the inevitable day 
when he would go out by him- 
self, because I was too tired to 
share his pleasures. And then, 
I thought, good-bye to our 
happy comradeship ! 

Need I tell you how T longed 
to be able to afford a servant ? 
But then, as now, such an ex- 


pense could not be thought of. 
v ave-se 











Moreover, my husband always 
maintained, perhaps with jus- 
tice, that if I had ten servants 
I would still be running about 
the house all day making sure 
that everything was absolutely 
clean. It was in my blood, he 
said, and perhaps he was right. 


ne 
& 
HOW I SAVED MY STRENGTH 


At last I determined that, if 
our married life was not to be 
spoilt, I must do everything I 
possibly could to save my time 
and my strength. 


I adopted all the latest labour- 
saving devices my purse could 
afford, and may say at 
once, that I have been so 
successful that, although my 
house is as clean and sweet as 
ever, I am always perfectly 
fresh and fit. 
NOT ALL EXPENSIVE 

It is not as if all these devices 
were expensive. Indeed, the 
best of them are the cheapest. 
Take Vim, for instance. Vim 
has been my greatest friend. 
In countless ways it has 
lightened my labours, and, 
thanks to it, I find my house- 
work done in half—nay, a 
quarter—the time. 

Vim makes washing-up a much 
shorter and easier business. 
Vim cleans knives, burnishes 
saucepans, makes glass and 
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| Too fagged 


anything 


SS # 


=. 


to do 





china shine. The scrubbing of 
tables and floors, paint and 
enamel, is done twice as easily, 
twice as quickly, and twice as 
efficiently with Vim, as it ever 
was before. Vim keeps wood- 
work white and in good con- 
dition, and—most important 
—Vim doesn’t coarsen your 
hands. 


VIM KEEPS HANDS WHITE 
AND SOFT 


learn 
All you 


There is nothing to 
about the use of Vim. 
have to remember is not to 
apply itdry. Shake a little on 
the cloth or on the brush that 
you are using; Vim only asks 
for a guiding hand—that is all. 
And when you have finished 
your day’s work, don’t scrub 
and scrape at your hands to 
get the grease stains off. Just 
apply a little Vim and they 
will be cleaned immediately, 
leaving the skin smooth and 
comfortable—and clean. 





LEVER BROTHERS LTD, PORT SUNLIGHT 





Cephos 


Made in powder and tablet form from the prescription 


of 


physician’s standard cure for Influenza and colds. It 
cannot fail to give immediate relief from pain, and if 
taken as prescribed invigorates the whole nervous system. 
*Cephos ” can be obtained in convenient tablet or powder form 


fre 


box, or pe 






then! certainly age 


a well-known Harley Street specialist, “ Cephos” is the 


m Be ots, Taylors’ and =< 1emists everywhere at “ & 3/- per 
per rett st from Crpnos, Ltr BLACKBURN, 


SIMPLE FREE. “ON {PPLIC. ITION. 
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estimonials received, 


>) 100,000 RUGS 


senna woiacacc, GIVEN ee 













5 Fourth Av 4 vi llage, 
le € Ma ll 
i Mr, W. 1. Stanton write 3 This Phenomenal Offer i s m 
: ‘Send me ‘ f Prudential to er 
; le Carpets and Kug I was 





1928 On rec 


: ae Saad the tad 8 cert hes! of I .e] for 12) 6 
mut. You can also state ten we will = fory 
Seataian’ Gide Tt nek Cn eee ~ our 


piace well over 20 years ago.” : looms to your one of our 


as 


Sg 
“ 
ry 


‘‘Prudential’’ Brusselette 
Real SEAMLESS WOVEN 
wager see G rine eed 


Gent Bargaing 


b CARPETS 





‘ 4 - ¢ 

and large enough 

to cover any ordinary-sized room 
! FREE RUGS 


POST FREE. 
ts. pcg 4 goer 00 sold yn the past 1 months 





Money woe ret n ded if ne wengeyageandl T 


ar 


Rep at Ord a , o > te 
GALAXY ILLUSTRATED BARGAIN otis onsen, teceived trom the’ Royal Palace, Stockholm. 


Fedsteads, 


The Quiver, N 


F. HODGSON & SONS et. a)Mansisciwes ~WOODSLEY RD.. LEEDS 


importers and Merchan:s, 
iv 


Hearthrugs, Emoroidered Linen and Cotton edspreads, Qvilts, Table Lir 
8, Fire Brasses, Cutlery, Tapestry Covers, etc., Post Free, 


Linoleums, Blankets, Curtains, Copper Kerb 
t 1 eutury, 


mber, 1 
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SEA SONGS AND SHANTIES 
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| life's little 
| luxuries 


| 
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In Caw-sand Bay ly-ing, The Blue Pe-ter Fly-ing, The 


There came off a lady, 
As fresh as a May day, 
Who, looking up modestly, these words did say : 
** His name’s Harry Grady, 
And I am a lady 
Come off for to save him from going to sea.” 


20,11 


10 for 5%? 











Just rr Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 7/6. 
By next post it will come 
back “as good as new,” 
fe-covered with our 
“ Defiance” Union and 
securely packed. 


Postage on Foreign Or 
ders 2/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
* Defiance " Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 
































portunities 
to Home Builders 


Home-builders will find a visit to Jelks’ 500,000 sq. ft. 
Sh ptionally profitable, for here dis- 
played is £100,000 worth of fiigh-Grade Second-Hand 
Furniture Bargains—Bedroom, Dining-room, Draw- 
ing-room Suites and thousands of artistic single pieces. 

und furniture that will stand the test of time. 





You should certainly call and see what Jelks 
have second-hand before paying the extortionate 
prices asked elsewhere for inferior new furniture 





CASH OR EASY TERMS. 


Descriptive Bargain Catalogue sent on request. 


WJ ELK re 
ESTABLISHED 
* OVER SOY! 
265-275 HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDONwa 


"Phone: North 2398 and 2599. Business Hours: g 
9-30 p.m. Thursdays close at 1. Saturdays g p.m 




























For Sponging 
Clothes and Carpets 


Sole Makers: G. F. Sutton Sons & Co., King’s Cross,London,N.7 


For 
the Bath 











President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 


, 
THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GKEEN, &£.32, 
which deals with larger numbers of children than any other 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications 

for admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman: Cot. Lorp Wm. Cacit, C.V.0. T. GLENTON-KBRR, Se 








LOVELY COMPLEXIONS 


tHrousH LOVELY PUDDINGS! 


BROWNS BARLEY KERNELS 
ONE BOX &°MAKES IO PUDDINGS. 


Lemme VW: & G. BROWN, DERRY., 




















HAIR TINT 

| tints grey or faded hair 
any natural shade de- 
sired—brown, dark-brown, 
light-brown or black. It is 
permanent and washable, 
has no grease, and does not 
burn the hair. It is used 
by over a million people. 
Medical certificate accompanies each bottle. Of all 
Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers. 2/6 or direct :— 


| HINDES, Ltd., 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. 














MASONS 


GINGER WINE ESSENCE 


One 9% bottle makes 
6 wine bottles or 
nearly 100 glasses 


PRIME GINGER WINE 


Send 2/ for  NewsaureMason 
2 bottles postfree NOTTINGHAM 
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BASSOSSESSESSS £1,000 a Year! 


HIS is what a Man- 
‘ie is now getting 

as a result of taking 
up Pelmanism. Before he 
went in for the Course he 
was only getting £230 a 
year. But Pelmanism gave 


than a | 
A him new confidence in 
fi : — himself and developed 
Sur ace other valuable qualities as well, so that he soon 
raised his income to £400, and then to £800, 





and lastly to £1,000 a year. As he is only 33 
years of age he has a good way to go yet. 


This is one instance of the practical value of 

Pelmanism. Thousands of others could be quoted. 

Sartorial | perfection Pelmanism banishes Indecision, Forgetfulness, 
begins at the very | Depression, Nervousness and Will-Weakness, 
foundation of your and develops Initiative, Concentration, Self- 
d wardrobe—with that Confidence, Will-Power, Organising Ability and 

prosy garment, your undervest, Does it crinkle other qualities which enable you to earn more 
round your body, making you feel bulgy and money and to get on in life. Yet it is quite 


ap [ rt ea a ) ng . } . . 
uncomfortable ? Have repeated launderings simple to follow and takes up very little time. 
made the surfaces of the garment rough and 


harsh ? If so your vest is not JASON, for | Pelmanism is fully explained in “The Efficient 
JASON adapts itself to your form with trim- | Mind.” Write or call for a copy of this 
fitting ease, and its soft, silky finish never wears | pook to-day. It will be sent you gratis and post 
off. free on application to the Pelman_ Institute, 
155, Pelman House, Bloomsbury St., London, W.C.1 


” “ NOVLART ” 
Stencil Postcards 











ALL-WOOL UNSHRINKABLE 


UNDERWEAR 





For those who desire a 


To introduce our Novlart Outfits 


: Drapers and Out- lower-priced underwear the : d 

i fitters everywhere, ** Olympic” Brand has been we will send you a specimen post 

> for Ladies Cha. : introduced, which carries ; rs S di 

i Gren. and Men. : exactly the same guaran card done in our own Studios on 
. np . tees regarding value and 





pr na la ag receipt of 2d. stamps—together with 
tian 5 @: | i full particulars and prices. 


JASON UNDERWEAR C0., LEICESTER |= Warbutt’s Plasticine Ltd., 


UE ESEE |= 27 Sane, Bath. 


“ When Mother sends for Sponge 
Mixture I know she means 
Green’s Sponge Mixture. 


The ideal preparation for making Sponge 
Sandwiches, Swiss Rolls and other dainties. 


PRICE. Sia. per packet. (Chocolate and 
Raspberry Flavours, 6d. per packet.) 


Write for free recipe booklet to 
GREEN’S of BRIGHTON. 
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* Always 
— hapry 
a ab? ? j 
Wembley Si contented 
A short trial of Mellin’s Food 


affords convincing proof that it is 
the right food for babies deprived 
of mother’s milk. 

Send for Sample and Handbook 
which tells how to feed babies who 
cannot be breast-fed. Enclose 6d 
stamps for postage 


MNellins food 


Put your confidencein the food with a record. 


Mellin’s Food, Ltd., London, S.E.15 














Ask for 
* HERCULES 
SHEETS 
and 
PILLOW | 
CASES. 





As good as the 


H “* Hercules” Overalls 

F{ERCULES sheets and _ pillow 

i cases assure you durability, 
economy and _ lasting satisfaction. 
Cool, refreshing and luxuriously } 
comfortable at all times, they | 
promote restful sleep. Hercules 


that distinctive 
which the prudent housewife 
to associate with the 
her linen cupboard. 


sheets have 


quality 
likes 
of 





contents 


OF ALL GOOD STORES 
AND DRAPERS 








lanufacturers 3; 
| s Hoyte & Sons, Ltp., MANCHESTER 
| H (JVholesale and Si ng ov pPplied) 

















) But restore your grey and 

DON T LOOK OLD | taded hairs to their natural 
colour with 

LOCKYER’'S Suipher HAIR RESTORER. 


ies quality of despening. grey r r ina few 


lay 


















thus securing a pr thous; is to retain 
their position, 2. ‘Sold Everywhere. ‘2 . 

Lockyet's gives ul re es the natural colour, 
It cleanses the a nd make e | t Hair Dressing 

Ties world-amed Hair | er prey i by the great Mair 
Specialists, J. PEPPER & L.td.,1 ‘ ri Laboratories, I lon, 
S.E.1, and can be ta 1 dire r € y pe c from any 
Chemists and Stores throughout t 

amous = ” ensuring a e 

paren as ne | at teltntle sin 
disfiur os es, ¢ disappear by ay 
SULPHOLINE, which re soft, ir, supple 
comfortable. For 42 years it has be y for 

Eruptions Psoriasis | | Blotches 

Pimples Roughness | | Spots 

Redness Rashes Rosea 
Sulpholine is prepared by the great Skin Spe PED PI ee 
Ltd, 12 Bedford I ratories, Lon I 
13a It can be obta icir t it 
Chen ancl Stores throu, at the world. 





RHEUMATISM 


CURED AFTER SIX YEARS 
SUFFERING 
Hasland, Chesterfield 
Sirs —For SIX years I have sutffe _ 
with RHEUMAISM in my knees, whic 
was a sore trouble in my occupation, a 
Kailway Engine Driver, and« sed to 
kinds of weather I decided to give Urace 
Tabletsa trial. I am now free fron 
can walk with ease, and my w 
pleasure tome. I shall recommend Urace 
to all I come in touch with F. SMITH 
URACE and URACE alone, can cure Rh 


apo 












matism. It directly attacks th ric 
acid—dissolves and expel D 
system, and pore its reapp This is er fit CURES and 
CURES QUICKLY, . 3- and 5 oe T box Ry m B Timothy W ce 
& Co., Taylor's vad ail hemists and Store Ag set fro mthe URA‘-} 
Laboratories, (Dept §7 | 82, St. Thomas Street mdon S.K1 
118, 9'- & 5 H 
+ BOOTS } 
' ‘ 
+ and all e« 
' ‘ 
TABLET ss Oe 





ieee WORKER 


ed) for PILI 
dee 
| 
| 


r N 
‘Lasts a 


serted in t 


lifetime, Price 

ah 

the wit 
Wonder-W 


Coventry House 
South Pi ace Lo ado on, <i t 


rker Co, 





ASTHMA — CURE 


Quick weltet to sufferers from Asthma, 





iy rever, © etc. 
4/6 a tin at all chemists. 


lds, 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
| s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 


much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE, 
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Chivers’ 
Olde Endlish 


armalade 
a0 The Aristocrat 
Breakfast Table” 











anneen and Refined Sugar, | 


Oe — 


aa Regserve | valuable 
tonic Marrtalede make de English 
makes breakfast Sara at, writes ¢ user 

S & Sons I? wissen camanioge cx 








Purveyors By Goons to}! M-KING GEORGE V. 











Wuenever You Buy New Linen MARK WITH 
JOHN BOND'S 
‘““CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 


BUYING-TIME IS MARKING TIME, 
REQUIRES NO HEATING. 


Of all Stationers, Chemists & Stores, 6d. & 1s. 
Used inthe Royal Households. 





MARKING TIME 
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slicious = surprise 
ight - giving flavour 
t 


oll ege 
FRENCH CREAM 
CARAMELS 


The Family Favourites. 
COLLEGE- the QUALITY Sweets. 


Ask your € Fre ch 
eigen: ae se, ple ease 
nps for sample tin, and name 


ye ‘and tod in 3 of your confectioner, to the 

ae W.M. LIVENS & CO., LTD. 

Shar is (Dept. K), Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
th ——w 


2S 

















IMPERIAL HOTELS 
Square LONDON 


Square 
| 8 HOTELS 2,500 ROOMS | wf / 


Rooms fitted H. & C. Water, 
Seer itl Peres | iT TT TP eee 








ed, Bath, & Breakfast, from 








"1,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 
THE 
“‘Arethusa’ Training Ship 


* and the Shaftesbury Homes 
| URGENTLY NEED £11,000 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
10,000 boys h been sent to the Royal Navy and Mer t 
Marine. («> “gh ve been trained ! rent 
many Hu lreds have b Emigra 
Patron MA 
Charman ant 





Chatrma 1 
sdet Sect.s BI WW WALLEN & HENRY G. COPELAND 
” the Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa "’ Training Ship, 
164 Bha: prone I Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Vice Admiral Sir ry I have never seen the 


wp en ones Hips elled.’ 
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CLEAN IT WITH 
POWDER 


=> GRE: SOLVENT 


The famous cleanser in || 
handy powder form. Takes 

the ‘oh’ out of work. | 
Cleans and polishes Pots, | 
Pans, Lino., Tiles, Wood- 
ware, Enamelware, Paint- 
work, Dirty Hands, etc. || 
Lathers, and is harmless || 
to the skin. o | 
Efficient and : 

economical. 
Y One Tin will 


convince you. 


‘3 cual 


MILE 


IN SPRINKLER CONTAINERS of all Grocers 

and sso to bs any difficulty in procuring, will be 

ent post free on receipt of S4d. stamps, if dealer's 
name is given yee this paper mentioned. | 
GRE - SOLVENT Co., LEEDS. _| 
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A Free Booklet, 
“Lights of Other 
Days,” giving 
the story ot 
‘Nell Gwynn” 
Candles, will be 
sent on request. 





The appealing pair 


TWO PRODUCTS OF 
GREAT CHARM 


“NELL GWYNN’ 


Antique 


CANDLES 


Produced by the highly skilled experience 

of the oldest candle house in the world 
Nell Gwynn" Candles, in 26 art colours, | 

add the finishing touch to any scheme ot 








decoration, They burn with a_ steady 
PRICES : light without moke, without odour 
Long 12 iv | 
! t 76 ART COLOURS 
2/9 per box =: Light PearlGrey. 2. Dark PearlGrey. 3. Elect 
ceca Blue. 4. Sky Blue. 5. Light B Dark B 
~ 7. Jade Green I k Green. o Bh gna 
1 6 per box 1 ulphur G 11. Sulphur Ye 12. Maiz 
Short (8 Ye 13. ¢ 14. Blush i nk 16 Pink 
Four in| 1 1 Ros e. 18, Red. 19. Drag 
1/9 bap: r hes Blood. 20. Assyrian Red t. Royal MP urpl 
Iv 22. Orange. 3 Black 4. White. os. He e 
1/ per ban — 
Medium 
< er in be WILL STAND TROPICAL HEAT. 
2, . per box Lagos, Nigeria 
‘] feel that I must write and te!l you how 


1 Ny oer y delighted I am with your ‘ Nell Gwynn 
Candles. VPesides being a perfect decora 
tion to the dining table and rooms, I find 


that they are the only ¢ andies which I have used <o far 





whch do not melt in this tropical heat and turn over. . 1 | 
am really delighted with pe and shall recommend them 
vhenever I cat (Signed) E. B. H. 
” 
/ 2 A complexion cream and | 
- / perfume in one : a Soap that | 
. Te) makes a luxury of the sim- | 
( ‘1 / it A plest toilet. Its rich foam n | 
il A ‘ refreshes, and leaves a 
‘ clinging fragrance’ whicl 
le an aedae aan 
TOILET wl . st its absol ute aes 
Inakes it eminently us ta 
SOAP for the most delicate skin 


The “ Nell Gwynn” Candles 
and “Our Nell” Soap are 
sold by most high-class 
If any difficulty in obtaining 
we will send boxes, postag: 
paid, on receipt of prices 
tated. Stamps not accepted 
Foreign and Colonial orders 
must be accompanied by 
extra postage 


stores 





Department 31. 


J. C. & J. FIELD PRICE 6d. per Tablet. 


All Chemists and Stores. 


LTD. 
Soap ard Can “4 Daintily packed in 
Manujact 3 Tablet Boxes 
LONDON, S.E.1. 6 


wes e os 3/- per box 
a / 1642, i . “ 

(als) rewn of Charles | 12 ” ” 6/— per box 

Sooo 


| 
1/6 per box | 
} 








FLUXITE 
SIMPLIFIES 
RING 


y 


Friends of his are always sending 
Clocks and watches neneny mending. 


ittle wonder! No surpris 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SIMPLIFIES. 


HE more delicate the job the more 
need for FLUXITE, It makes suc- 
essful soldering certain. It bars the 
way to bungling. That's why tiny joints 
in jewellery are always soldered this way. 


ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


FLUXITE 


BECAUSE IT 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware 
Fluxite in tins, 
A TIN " 


and Ironmongery § Stor 
price 8d., 1/4 and 2 8. 


TO-DAY. 


Ask your Ironmonger or Hari 
show you the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


BUY 


lware Dealer to 





It is perfectly simple to use at ll last for 
years im constant use 1 1 special 
* small-space Soldering th non-heating 
metal handle, a Pocket mp, Fluxite, 
Solder, ete., and full n Price 7/6 
Write to us should you be unable to obtain it. 


FLUXITE LTD. (Dept. 226), West Lance 
Works, Rotherhithe, S8.E.16 


PRICE 





ANOTHER USE FOR 
HARDENING TOOLS AND CASE HARDENING 
ASK FOR LEAFLET ON IMPROVED METHODS. 


FLUXITE— 








tress Support — 
~ makes the heal a Nest of Rest 





——=~P —_—— ee ee ee ee oe ee ow, 
Ss) 4 cia’ 1 

| 2-it. 6-in. size 13/6 

ES 3-ft. size... ... 15/6 

epi 3tt. 6-in. size 17/6 | 

iv | ‘ 
It 4-ft. size ... 19/6 | 
y | 4-ft. 6-in. size 21/6 | 
| Complete Carriage | 
from ald 









For = —— — 
Woven Wire, Link, 
Chain, or any Wire Mattres.. 


Thousands already sold on these terms. 


we NER SAG 
SUPPORT 


(3/6 


sash -—3 Pay after 7 days’ trial 
or, on the 8th day, return to us the “ Ner-Sag,” Carriage Forward, 


TRY IT FOR 7 Days | 

FREE Send no money 
atall. Simplysend 

a postcard to the makers stat- 

ing width of your mattress and 


at our expense—what could be a fairer offer? 


mattress to-day—NOW! 


Sleep for Seven 


Send width of 


Nights in a 


=~ ods Sanuk Nest of Comfort— Free of Cost 
Sleep on it for seven days. 


You will then gladly send the You can enjoy ALL the luxury and comfort of the most expensive 


nitpimenitmbamnboriiieSmceiite 





























money and, like others, order Box Mattress. Put this patented “‘ Ner-sag”’ (never sag) MATTRESS 

a ‘“‘Ner-sag’’ for every mat- ] SUPPORT under your wire spring mattress—no matter what kind 

tress in your home cae it may be, or how much it sags at present—and it will be even 

Nees better than a Box Mattress. You will sleep much more comfort- 

Hiarros, Hark A ably and wake really refreshed every morning. Suitable for EVERY 

vis ers, amages, ena, = 4 7 ° 

yet er = Navy Stores, Bobbys, mattress. Very easy to attach. Guaranteed a lifetime. 

Bentalls, Lewis’a, of Manchester, . a as # 

Birmingham, and Liverpool, and User’s opinion: ‘* Best investment I ever made.” 

most leading stores in London and 

the provinces. A. Q. NERSAG CO., 2, GREEN LANE, ILFORD, 
ESSEX 

PHONE: ILFORD 162% 














f> Keep your boys at HOME with a 
x RILEY BILLIARD TABLE 


=ssoczen By sending 14]/- you may 
have a 6ft." Hone” Table 
@(Cash Price £11 15s.) de- 
livered Carriaze Paid to your door, and pay 
the balance in easy payments while you play. 










WwoOoD BROS. 


ERNITY 


WEAR. 


(As supplied to Royaity and Soctety.) 








: Send now: 


















>. for =) 7 ~ days’ free trial given. See list for _ TAILORED TO MEASURE, 
: Frice List.: 4 designs Wood Bros., Ltd., have specialised in Maternity 
quaqseuaneccsoond 1 sizes anc 8 Wear for over 21 years, and fully understand the 
E. J. RILEY, Ltd., Plane Works, Accrington. 3 ¢ ee Se ae a oe 
part ur kind of ga nts € or, 3 
means of their selt-adjusting M ITH RNI d 
> Band (Regd.) fitted t sry waistband, in 
The New Patent conspicuous ar e is maintained 
THE Write for catal Manageress 
SOUND DISCS ie ey 
hes Costu ir 
completely overcome Dgarnagss and ty 35 -, ore 811. W 
Hinap Noisgs, no matter of how long v Bros. alse tupply everything for Baby from Birth. 
standing. Are the same to the ears Spec ae i ennai 
zlasses are to the eyes. Invisible ull satis action or money refan 
aS g y , The 
HEAR comfortable. Worn months without ** Aran,” aaa oe t Mary a Btreot "Manchest 
removal. Explanatory Pamphlet Free, | from 63'- (The Origt» ety nventors of Maternity Wear.) @+ 
THE R. A. WALES CO., 168 Ct. Portiand St., LONDON, W.1. 




















FROM HAIRDRESSERS CHEMISTS 
STORES ETC. 16 & 2/6 PER BOTTLE 


REFUSE ALL 





IMITATIONS 








“The only sauce 
I] dare give father” 











BurMA Sauce is made from the finest 
ingredients only. Every drop is thick, 


grocer to-day—unequalled value. 


ate 


WHITE, COTTELL & CO., London, 
Birmingham and Cardiff. 




































Healthy Women 


and Mothers, 
Corsets, and 


especially Nurses 

must wear “healthy” 
the “ Natural Ease” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says so, While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, theyvastlyimprove thehealth. 


The CORSET ot HEALTH 
The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. 


7/11 patt POST 


FREE 


Complete with Specia! 
Detachable Suspenders. 
__ Stocked in all sizes 
> from20 to30. Made 
in finest quality Drill. 
Outsizes, 31 in, to 35 in., 1/6 extra. 


=> 


: c oe || SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST 
rich and fruity—full of delicious ij No bones or steels to ae: hurt, or brea«. 
ee No lacing at the bac: 
flavour. Always appetising and always Made of strong. curable drill of finest 
° ~ th jals ders, detachable { 
economical, Get a bottle from your Pe en tee cates wun vo hpthwns pn ag mee 


t is laced — the sides with elastic Lacing to expand freely when 


breathin, 
Itis “ited Sith adjustable shoulder-straps. 
4t has a short (9-in.) bus« in front which ensures a perfect shape 
& is fastened at the top & bottom with non rusting Hooks& Eyes. 
It can be easily washedat home, having nothing to rust or tarnish. 
These * Health” Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golt, &c., as there is nothing to hurt or 
Seok Singers and Actresses wil! find wonderful assistance, as they 


enable them to breathe with perfect freedom All women, especially 
housewives and those emp — in occupations demanding constant 
movement, appreciate the * Corset of Health 


They yield freely to 


every movement ot the body, and whilst giving Deauty of figure are 
.: ern > a Corsets ever worn. 


COURS TO-DAY. 


HéALT CORSET COMPANY. 


yale to 
‘Dept 99, Morley House, 26/28 
Holborn Viaduct, London, 
Ci. 
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attention of all thinking people 





By BISHOP WELLDON, 
NORWOOD, D.D. ; 


D.D. ; 


Life After Death 


According to Christianity and Spiritualism 


SIR OLIVER LODGE ; REV. F. W. 
PRINCIPAL H. WHEELER ROBINSON, M.A. ; 








REV. G. VALE OWEN : REV. C. DRAYTON THOMAS ; ROBERT 
BLATCHFORD ; REV. F. C. SPURR. With an Introduction by the 
BISHOP OF LONDON. Edited by SIR JAMES MARCHANT, LL.D. 





This remarkable symposium on a question which, more than any other, has been 
discussed and speculated upon throughout the ages, presents the latest aspects of the 
matter from various angle of thought (i) “ Tur Curistian View’ (a) “ The 
Nature of Immortality,” (>) Bt <a and the Life Beyond,” (c) “ The Attitude 
of Jesus toward ~ Fut ure Life’ (il) “ Tue Testimony oF Spriritval ee 
(a) “ The Spiritual Wor (b) “Our Unseen Observers,” (c) ‘* My 1 

(by Robert Hiatehfor a Retation OF CHRISTIANITY TO Spit ALISM 
(a) “ Christianity and ae ritualism,” (b) “Sir Oliver Lodge’ View—t 

Scientist, Christian and Spiritualist.” This volume may be the means of guidar to 
many who are perplexed wi th doubts and difficulties 6s. net 
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Contractors to the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 
THE WELL-KNOWN OR os 

HOUSE for afer 





UNIFORMS. 
WAITRESSES, 
PARLOUR-MAIDS, 


The Most Fascinating 
OGccupation in the World 
Have You “‘ The Impulse to Write” ? 

If you have the “impulse to write,” but do not 
exactly see how to start; if you have started 
articles or stories, but stopped half-way ; if you 
have this desire to write, you probably have latent 

literary ability. 








Why not take full advantage of it by availing 
yourself of skilled and specialised training ? With- 
out it you can scarcely hope to make good. If 


you have succeeded in writing, but failed in 
selling, the A.B.C, Writer’s Course is at your 
service. 





Training is provided at a moderate fee. The 
methods of instruction are essentially practical, 
and approach the subject of constructing stories 
and articles with an appreciation of the amateur’s 
difficulties. 


HOUSE-MAIDS, etc | | 


CAPS, APRONS, DRESSES, 
COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC. 
Catalogue containing over 40 Illus- 
trations of Maids’ Uniforms— 
Post Free. 


| “QM The “ STRATFORD.” 


Maid’s Service Dress. 
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In Washing Cotton Cloth for 
Morning Wear. Grey, Navy, 
Brown, Butcher Blue; small and 
medium sizes,6/11, Pin-striped 
Print, light and aark blue shades, 
















ha 9/11; Biack Cotton Cashmerette MSS, Criticised Free 
12/11; Black Poplin, 16/11. We are prepared to criticise one MS, (up to § 
Alpaca, Navy, Grey, and Nivger, rt story) free of charge. All MSS, will be returns wit 
1 t theism wih wv days 2 1 tell 
21/-. Orders over 10 '- post free. Ai AE thee ta te owes MISS 
_ the Secretary, De; t. J. 225, A.B.C. Writer's 
* Special i i ven if y lo not send us . u 
E. R. GARROULD, ta f our klet, *‘ Wordcra(t,” which will be sent 


wm MAIDS’ OUTFITTERS, 
150-162, Edgware Road, 
Telegrams: “ Carrct ld, Padd, London.” London, W.2. 


A.B. C. WRITER’S COURSE 
(Dept. J.225), 34 Paternost>r Hcuse, E.C.4. 























Dust harbours germs 

root it out. And lest any of 
the routed germs finda _ |, 
home in your hands, before 
you play with the children, 
see that you wash with 
Wrights. it prevents infection 








| | WRIGHTS <2 SOAP 


| The Ideal Toilet 6 Nursery Soap 
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£25,000 SUNDAY CHRONICLE 


CoLouR BALLOT 


Organised by the British Charities Association 


(President: THE VIscOUNT KNUTSFORD). 


Two 


Lucky [{; 
Half-Crowns * 


may win 


£10,000 


Just 5/- to venture—and it may bring in 
Ten Thousand pounds. Or a single half- 
crown for a half-ticket may win half the huge 
prize. It may be that the very coin or coins 
you have in your pocket now will bring home 
the fortune. You never know your luck— 
have a try. 


TO HELP THE HOSPITALS 


The Colour Ballot is organised by the British 


Charities Association in aid of the Hospitals. It is 
a particularly simple and fascinating Ballot. Send 
for your ticket to-day 


TICKETS 5/- 
HALF-TICKETS 2/6 


(A Half-Ticket may win Half a Prize). 


Get your Ticket from your Newsagent, or Shop 
showing the Ballot Poster—or 


ee POST THIS COUPON === 


To THE BRITISH CHARITIES ASSOCIATION 
Kingsway House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


I enclose 2 2 $ and stamped addressed envelope 


Name in full .... 
(Mr., Mra. or Miss) 


SOD cainitentntiriticninireenpnniacitenieneasinsiaaniliaibidaaedinee 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to the British 
Charities Association and crossed ‘“‘ & CO." 








£25,000 | 
IN PRIZES 
Guaranteed by 

“SUNDAY CHRONICLE ” 


Ist Prize 


£10,000 


£3,000 

£2,000 

£1,000 
£500 


One Hundred Prizes of 
£25 each 





One Thousand Prizes of 
5 each 
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\ for use on all LINGERIE, \.¥ 


There’s no need to remove 
ribbons when sending garments 
to the wash, as the colours are 
fast, and can always be relied 
3 upon to retain their original 
appearance, 





Made in White, Pink, Blue, 
Maize and Helio, in widths 
up to two inches. 





Write for Cash’s j {(\ 
envelope of patterns, f } 


sent post free. / who ff 
My 
\V! 


He says “Good 
night” witha 
“Morning” Smile 








J. 8 J. CASH, } 
Dept. D 13, COVENTRY | \ 


Send for Free Samples \ 
of Cash's New Muslin \ 


iemstitch, 


and gets up with a 
“morning” heart—he 
eats HOVIS. 





Let HOVIS puta smile 
into your daily routine. 
It supplies the essential 
organic phosphates and 
nitrogenous’ body- Ri ascaaanecaaooc 
building elements in 
an easily assimilated 
form. | | yA 











ASTHMA |! 


: 

- 
Catarrh,Bronchitis, 5 
You'll like its crisp Whooping Cough, |; 
delicious flavour, too. Colds in the Head |} 

’ 

’ 


Yield at once 















to the soothing : 

| | fumes of : 

KEEP WELL-NOURISHED ON | i um ; 

| i 5 

HOoVIS /) 
0." ARR j 


Your Baker Bakes it. 


HOVIS LTD., MACCLESFIELD. 











1/6 per Tin from all Medicine 
Vendors, or 1/9 post free from 

POTTER & CLARKE, LTD., 
65B Artillery Lane, E. 
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WHY 


do women need 9 


medicine more than men e 







They’re more highly strung 
Nerves more delicate 
Bodily functions more complicated 
BEECHAM’S PILLS 
Greatest help 

To Women 

Tried, proved, trusted 
Banish Biliousness 

Relieve Indigestion 
Remove Constipation 

Clear Complexion 


Promote Health 
Beauty comes from Health. % 


Sold in boxes 
1/3 and 3/-. 
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There is nothing which defies the wash-tub like this wonder- 
ful fabric woven from artificial silk for it can be washed 
and ironed again and again and still “look like new.” 
A ! Drapers sell * LUVISCA 
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ENLARGED CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Next month there will be a further long instalment of 
the new serial by O. DOUGLAS, also special Christmas 
features by 

J. J. BELL BRENDA E. SPENDER 
CLEMENCE DANE MICHAEL KENT 
H. MORTIMER BATTEN D. H. PARRY, ete. 


This Special Number will be Is. 6d. net. See further 


particulars on page 75. 


Please order the magazine to be de- = as 


livered regularly. EEE 
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A MARVELLOUS 
invention FoR | AE DEAF 


— TO-DAY FOR BOOKLE! _DEAP GAN NOW HEAR 


















loes not mat — it the au apt ur Deafness (unless y sre born deaf), youcan hear 
th is wonderful app! pil as others. 
“ e is no barrier, nor the h of tir mu have been deaf, Mr. R.G. Smith, of Tottenham 
a nro r ayes ars, and can now hear as we it as snybedy We can give positive proof of hundreds 
ot sar 
“The Murray Ear Drum ~ nakes low sounds and whispers plainly heard. A 
iniature Telephone for the Ear—in e, easily adjusted, and entirely comfortable Tt ands 
oad Peo with this distressi — ar - are invite Booklet 
ful wonderful and yet eo i ntion, wh hear 
als Ww Proof of its ethoacy mm users in all st are _ r 
kr eaf, write for this Bo ole et. It costs nothun anyone on 





eipt of sta ates ¢ ay pe ty 
THE MURRAY co., 195 Palace House, 128 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.1. 
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—this mark on the soles of 
DRI-PED shoes means soled with the 
; world’s best sole _ leather. 


OU can be sure of double-wear and absolute waterproofness 
when you see the “ DRI-PED” purple diamonds stamped 
on the sole of a shoe. This mark guarantees your foot comfort 
—protects your purse. Hundreds of thousands have proved 
the unique advantages of “ DRI-PED” soled footwear and 


“DRI-PED” repairs. 





DRI-PED SOLED FOOTWEAR, in all styles and 
I P / 


children, is obtainable from all leading footwear 








De leis Shoc Co., Upsons, Ltd., atx ed ( Sane ial 

ley & Skin» Ltd ennards, Ltd., Crick & Co., Jé a Oe Serz 
Association, Lon l Ce DRI-PED REPAI wear repairer My hoes re 
Can resole the shoes you are now wearin with / her. P ewe ee Oe ae ! 


. I ke D 
Dri-ped Ltd., Bolton, Lancs. ; 


DRI-PED SOLED FOOTWEAR 
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“T took it up as 
a hobby... an 
ever so fascinat- 
ing hobby! Then 
I found it 
saved me 
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‘FT LOATHED the colour 
of a frock I bought 
at the sales, but the 


material was so charming 
... 1 couldn't discard it. 


ing most unusual shades is 
great fun. Now I can get , 
the tints that cost whole for- 
tunes when one buys fabrics 
dyed with them at the shops. 


“This little thing Harry brought 


So I got a Drummer Dye me from Paris faded. I dyed it 
| rel] +S ' : with Drummer Old Rose. It was a 
anc well, its the lovely colour then, but Harry thinks 
frock you’ve just been it’s even prettier now—and it cost 
admiring. me just four pennies to do! 


“Listen ... my little hobby has 
abled me to save twenty [Fishers out 
my dress allowance.” 


en 


f 


“ Then I got a positive craze for 
dyeing. Mixing colours and find- 


Drummer 
Dyes e 


Give new beauty to , 
FROCKS, BLOUSES, JUMPERS at? ¢D 
STOCKINGS, RIBBONS, J NDIES. ON 


Drummer Dyeing 


ev tre 
Oeumuee 











CURTAINS, CUSHION COVERS, “ @ Write sor 24-/ 
et et S On nm 

Obtainable from ll Che dl Dye ne 
arocers, ets e Of MSE h 
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If Only— 


“Tf only I hadn't that parti- 
cular problem, or circum: 


y 








Shoemakers of Fez 


a 


(See “ Morocco: France’s Thorn 
in the Flesh,” page 25.) 
(Photo : W. G. Mercdith.) 
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stance, or misfortune, I could 
do so well, IT could be so 
happy.” So all of us think. 

Vake no mistake: there 
will always be “ just one 
thing” to mar the _ perfect 
view, to stop one’s progress, 
to spoil one’s dream of bliss. 


Life is like that. If France 


hadn't Morocco; if we 
hadn't unemployment ; if I 
hadn't 


But life without its prob- 
lems wouldn't be life. Face 
your particular “if only.” 
fight your battle, win your 
victory. One can never get 
the view without climbing 


the hill. 
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** Mrs. Jackson was sitting forward on the very edge of her chair, her tight figure 
very erect. Her eyes wandered to the-fireplace. ‘ That's a new idea, isn't it, to have 
a picture put in like that >? Who's the lady ?* * That, said Nicole, ‘is my Lovely 

Lady, the Queen of Hearts.’ ” 


(See page 7¢.) 





Our New Serial Story 





THE soars to PLACE 
Sr 


©. DOUGLAS 


‘It was a wonderful flute! A note was 
heard all over the mansion, in the garden, in 
the forest, for many miles into the country, 


and with the sound came a storm that roared, 


‘Everything in its proper place!’ <And_ then 
the baron tlew, just as if he were carried by 
the wind, right out of the mansion and 


straight into the herdsman’s cottage. But in 
the dining-room the young baroness flew to 
the upper end of the table, and the tutor got 
the seat next to her, and there the two sat as 
if they were a newly married couple. An old 
count, one of the oldest families in the country, 
remained undisturbed in his seat of honour. 
A rich merchant and his family who were 
driving in a coach and four were blown right 
out of the coach, and could not even find a place 
behind it, two rich farmers who had grown too 
rich to look after their fields were blown 
the ditch. It was a dangerous flute! 
“Fortunately it burst at its first note, and 
that was a good thing; it was put back in the 
player’s pocket again, and everything was in 
its proper place.” 


into 


Hans ANDERSEN. 


CHAPTER I 


“This voung gentlewoman had a father, 
© that ‘ had, how sad a passage ‘tis! ” 





1 That Ends Weill. 


OW many hedrooms does that make?” 
Mrs. 


In a 


Jackson asked the question 


somewhat weary tone, Since 


her husband had decided, two months ago, 
that they wanted a country house, she had 


Inspected nine, and task. 


Ruthe 


was sick of her 
Nicole 


looking out of the 


Che gir 1 she 
furd, 


addressed, 
was standing 


window, She turned at the question and: 


‘T beg your pardon,” she said, “how many 


bedrooms : There are twelve quite large 


enes, and eight smaller ones.” 


They were standing in one of the bed 


rooms, and Nicole felt that never had she 
realized how shabby it was until she saw 


Mrs. Jackson glance round it. That lady 


*e” Copyright, 1925, in the U.S.A. by Anna Buchan. 


said nothing, but Nicole believed that in 
her mind’s eye she was seeing it richly fur- 
nished in rose-pink, Gone the _ faded 
and washed-out chintzes; instead 
there would be a thick velvet carpet, pink 
silk curtains, the and of bed- 
room suites, a rose-pink satin quilt on the 
bed. In one of Hans Andersen’s tales he 
tells how, at a dinner-party, one of the 
guests blew on a flute made from a willow 
in the ditch, and behold! ever 
mediately 


carpets 


newest best 


vone Was im- 


wafted to his or her proper place. 

Everything in its 
flute, and the 
herdsman’s 


proper pla sang the 
bumptious host flew into the 
know 
Nicole thought of it now as sh 


the lady 


cottage—you the story? 
looked at 
who might reign in her mother’s 
stead at Rutherfurd. 

a broad, kind 
an expensive hat, and she stood 
solidly beside the old wash-stand and looked 
consideringly before her. 


She was a fat woman, with 
face unde1 


“We have twelve rooms where we are,” 
Nicol “Deneholm’s the name of 
Pollokshields—but, of 


that’s including maids’ rooms 


she told 
our house in course, 
Four public 
and 
Denecholm’s a good 


conservatory off the library, 
Oh, 


house, and easy worked for its size; I’ll be 


rooms, a 

entral heating. 
sorry to leave it. 
“And 
Mrs 


ne ; 
must vou? asked 


Nic ole 
} 


Jackson laid a fat hand on the towel- 


rail, shaking it slightly as if to test its 
soundness, and said: 

“Well, vou see, it’s Mr Jackson. He’s 
making money fast—you know how it is, 


once you get started, money makes money; 


vou can’t help yourself—and he thinks we've 


been long enough in a villa; he wants a 


It’s not me, mind you. I'd 
Deneholm D’vyou 


country house. 


rather stay on at know 
Glasgow at all?” 


“Hardly at all,” Nicole said 





THE QUIVER 








smiling: “But I’ve often wanted 
more of it.” 

Mrs. Jackson beamed at her. “You'd like 
it. Sauchiehall Street on a spring morning, 
with all the windows full of light, pretty 
things! Or Buchanan Street on a 
afternoon before Christmas! I’ve had many 
a happy hour, I can tell you, going in and 
out of the shops. It'll be an awful change 


for me if Mr. Jackson carries out his plan 


to see 


winter 


of living always in the country. Shop- 
windows are what I like, and this ”—she 
waved her hand towards the window with 


its view of lawn, and running water, and 
“this gives 
haven’t the 
country, nor the kind 
Fancy me 
those 


golden bracken on the hillside 
me no pleasure to speak of. I 
kind of figure for the 
of feet either. 
skirt and 
d’you call them? 
need dressing.” 
She looked complacently down at her tight 
figure in its heavily embroidered coat-frock 
her fur had been left in the hall 
and said solemnly: “What I’d be like if 
I didn’t corset myself 1 know not.” 
Nicole had a momentary vision of the 
figure of Mrs, Jackson unfettered, and said 
hurriedly,: “ It’s—it’s 
plump!” 
Mrs. chuckled. aa 
more than ‘ plump’ 


in a short tweed 
kind of shoes—brogues, 


A nice fright I’d be. 1 


coat 


comfortable to be 


doubt I’m 
that’s just your polite 
way of putting it—but what I say is I re- 
pay dressing. I’m not the kind that 
their best in deshabille. 


Jackson 


looks 
See me in the morn 
ing with a jumper and a skirt and easy 
slippers. But when I get on 
a dress like this, with a good pair of corsets 


I’m a fright. 


and a hat with ospreys 
not bad, am I?” 
Nicole 


nothing to be 


and my pearls, I’m 


assured her that the result left 


desired, and then, anxious 
to break away from such a personal subject, 
she said: “I do hope you will begin to like 
the country if to live in it. I 
think you'll find there are points about it.” 


Mrs. towards the 


shaking her head dubiously. 


you have 


Jackson moved door 

“Not me. like to have neighbours an 
Not 1 I t hl 

to hear the the electric 

the telephone always ringing, 


ound of cars, and 
and the men 
folk going out to business and coming back 
at night, with all the news. You need to 
ountry to put up with it. I 
when I think of the 


be born in the ¢ 


fair shivet dullness. 
morning and not a sound 


hen 


Getting up in the 


except, mebbe fi and cows One post a 


day, and no evening papers unless you send 
for them. to take a 


Nothing to do except 





walk in the forenoon, and go out in the cat 
in the afternoon.” 
“There's always gardening,” Nicole re 
minded her. 
“Not for me,” said Mrs 
‘I like to see a place well kept, but touch 


it I wouldn’t. For 


Jackson firmly 


one thing, I couldn't 


stoop. Now I suppose you garden by the 
hour and like it Uch! And tramp 
about the hills and take an interest in all 


Well, as I say, it’s all 


the way you’re brought up, 


the cottagers? 
but it’s not 7724 
idea of pleasure.” 

Nicole laughed as they left the room t 
gether. She began to feel 


more kindly 


towards this talkative and outspoken lady 


“Now I 


you ought to see 


wonder if there is anything more 
You took the 


quarters on trust; you’ve seen all the living 


servant 


rooms and most of the bedrooms Pher« 
is another room, my mother’s own room, 
which you haven't. seen. Would you 
care ‘eas 

‘Oh, Ill not bother, thanks, just now 


I’ve enough to keep in my head as it is, and 
the time’s getting on.” 

“Tea will be in the iW 
Nicole told her. “ We ordere 


you might have some before you start on 
your long drive hom 

“Oh, well—thanks. A p of tea woul 
be nice And I’d like to see the drawin 
om again to be able to tel Mr Jackson 
right about it. I must say I like the hal 
It’s mebbe a wee thing dreary with all that 
lark oak, but there’s someth noble 0k 
ing about it, too. I’ve seen tures 

She stopped on the staircase for a minute, 
studying the hall with her head on one side, 


then went on: “Of course, if we bought it, 
we would need to have central heating | 
in at once. Mr. Jackson's eat for all h 
comforts. I see you’ve got the electric light 
Yes. That’s the library to the left, isn’t it 
Then the dining room, in 1 ne billia | 
room I'm quite getting the han f t 
house now, and I must vy I ‘ike it I 
all it’s so big there’s a feel ‘ comi 


about it—grand but homely, if you kn 


what I mean Dencholn 


= 


fortable right enough, always a nice smell 
about it of good cooking, and hot-wat 
pipes, and furniture kept well rubbed witl 
poh h, but when all’ said ind done it 
only a villa like all the other vill: n t 
road. In our road nobody would eve | 
to have a stair like this, without a t 
This’ll take some living up t 

Nicole was standing a fe te | 





down, looking back 
at Mrs. Jackson, and 
she surprised on the 
face of that lady an 
expression halt 
proud, hali deprecat- 
ing. Her bearing, 
too, had subtly 
altered; her head 
was heldalmost 
arrogantly; it was as 


if she saw herself 
cut from her moor- 
ings in Pollok- 


shields, sailing as 

Ruther- 
stately 
over the 
calm waters of 
county society. 

Opening the 
of the _  drawing- 
room, Nicole said: 
“Is tea ready, 
mother? Mrs. Jack 
mother. 


Miss 


Mistress of 
furd in 
fashion 


ac OT 





son, my 
My cousin, 
Burt 

Lady Jane Ruthertf 
from her chair by 


urd rose 
the fire and 
smiled at the newcomer, as she 
held out her hand in greeting. 

Nicole 


mother to receive 


what it 
Mrs. Jackson smiling. 
that Rutherfurd should 
be sold, and Lady Jane was brave about 
it and uncomplaining, but she found the 
preliminaries She disliked ex- 
how could she help it ?—the 
thought of unknown people going through 
her house, apprai: 
eyebrows at the shabbiness, casting calcu- 


knew meant to het 


It Was necessary 


trying. 
ceeding ly 


ing the furniture, raising 


lating glances round rooms that were to her 
sacred. Ronnie's with the 
shelves made by himself—they always stood 
a little crooked, and the cricket-bats and 
fishing-rods and 


room, book 


tennis-rackets stacked in 
one corner, the school and college groups 
on the walls, everything 
\nd next door 
(nd her 


room =~ wit 


just as he left it 
Archie’s room—waiting 


g, tuvv. 
own rooms, the big, airy, sunny 
h its windows opening on the view 
he loved best; and next it the oddly-shaped 
Corner Room that had been 2 sort of sanc 
tuary to the whole family. When the house 
Was full of people she and her husband had, 
with a sort of cuilty joy, escaped at times 
from their guests, and crept to the Corner 
Room to play with the children and refresh 
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‘Her bearing had subtly 
altered; her head held 


almost arrogantly ; it was as 


was 


if she saw herself sailing as 
Mistress of Rutherfurd ” 





souls. 
ali the 
looked at only when hands were clean and 
records unblemished, and toys too good for 


their In that room had been kept 


precious picture-books that were 


the nursery—the lovely Manchu doll that 
had been sent to Nicole from China; the 
brass animals from India; the gaily painted 
wooden and 
priests with 


figures from Russia; Kings 
Queens with robes and crowns; 
pictures on the 
walls were all family portraits, faded water- 


colours of children long since 


long white beards. The 


grown up and 
gone away, many of them now finished with 


their pilgrimage. 


Four little pictures hung 
in a line over the fireplace—the three Ruther- 
furd children each painted at the age of 
five—Ronnie with his serious eyes 
blue-eved 
obstinate; Nicole, bright-tinted. a fire-fly of 
a creature. The fourth was the cousin, 


beautiful mouth; rchie, 
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Barbara Burt, who now sat beside Lady Jane 
and poured out tea. 

Barbara’s mother had been a Rutherfurd, 
and had Norman Burt 
aad been tutor to the Rutherfurd boys, a 
handsome young man with brains and am- 
but His wife, 
after two vears of misery and anxiety, had 
died daughter which the 
father had been only too thankful to get 
rid of. So Lady Jane had taken the child, 
and had never let her feel that she was not 
as much to her as her own 

Barbara had only a 
her father, when he came to Rutherfurd to 


married foolishly. 


bition, unstable as water. 


leaving a_ baby 


dim recoliection of 


ask for yet another loan He died when 
she was ten. Her uncle Walter took her 
into the Corner Room and told her. He 


called her “poor child!” and she wondered 
why. She felt no grief, and was too young 
to realize that in that lay the tragedy. 

At that time nothing had seemed less 
likely than that the Rutherfurds should ever 
have to leave the 
passed, and the war came and took Ronnie 
and Archie and the light from the eyes of 
their mother. 


their home; but vears 


Lean years came, bringing 
the need for retrenchment to people who did 


not know how to retrench, and now Si 
Walter Rutherfurd had been in his grave 
three months, and Rutherfurd was in the 
market. 

The most casual visitor entering the 


Rutherfurd certain to 


break off any conversation in which he might 


drawing-room was 


} 


be engaged and let his eyes wander round 


was an involuntary 


spell of the 
f } ] 
nomeiine 


been 


the place in silence. It 
tribute to the old chamber, a 
spell compounded o s and strange 

part of the 


which was encased 


ness, Once it may have 
great hall of the fortalice 
structure like a 
built into a dyke. But about the 
Marv of Scots came to het 
a Rutherfurd clothed th 


Tudor 


in the modern stone quern 
time when 
uneasy throne, 
little 


ebony 


walls with 


square panels, now dark as 


with 


age, and his grandson had imported 
some English craftsman—perhaps a pupil 


oak 


with 


of Inigo Jones—who, in 
had desi red 


place ot the 


rafters, plastet ceiling, 


deep medal ions and a heavy enri hment ot 


flowers and foliage That was nearly three 


hundred years ago, and the plaster to-day 
had mellowed to a fine ivory. Later. the 
Adams brothers had contributed an ornate 
classical mantelpiece, whose marble nymphs 
and cornucopias had, like the ceiling, a dull 
ivory sheen. By some queer trick of per 
spective the room seemed to slope down 





roof 


eplace 


end as if the 
shallow arch, so that the fir 
the centre and shrine of it 


towards each were a 


became 


But it was not the room itself, or even the 
faded Mortlake old 
and which enthralled 
stranger. 
the hearth of a more modern pattern, which 


brocades of the chairs 


settees, most the 


There was a window on each side 


served the purposes of light, but the window 


at the west end was the small sunken type 
of Scottish architecture, and it was in itselt 
a picture, for in its deep embrasures it 
framed a landscape Not the shorn law1 

and the clipped yews of a Tudo. irden, 


which might have con 


ling, but a long vista of rushy parks 
wild thorn trees, with, at the end, the toy 
of the Lammer Law, which in August, when 
the heather flowered, hung like an amethyst 
in the pale heavens That window wa 
almost the choicest <« Rutherfurd pi 
tures, but others hung on t dim panels 
All but one were portraits of men Chere 
was a Rutherfurd | meson, in black 
armour and a gorgeous et sash \n 
other by Allan Ramsa _ ee a7 ( < i 
sprigged waistcoat and | teenkirk cravat, 
pointed with an accusil forefinger to a 
paper, while a violent thunderstorm seemed 
to be gathering in th b ‘ ind A lean 
warrior in shako and é eld a red 
Kathiawar stallio ) ih¢ yhi l 
of the battle that va a n¢ round hin 
There was a Raeburn, too, of a Lord of 
Session, in which plun nds were folded 
ovel scarlet robes and eck were 
puckered as if at the me f s« 
fessional jest 

\ll the pictures but on vere of men 
That one was framed in the panelling above 
the fireplace and gave | oom its peculiar 
character, as a fam e makes the 

mosphere of th Ly \ y 
It was a woman, no er in her fi 
youth, with a mouth narrowed a ttle 
pain and disappointment, but with qu 
brown eyes still full ( lunes Ot ile 
It was a replica t M \ | I t 
“Queen of Hearts,” Elizabet f Bohen 
and, as sometimes hap here 
was a smoothing away of th ider idiosyn 
crasies of the original, that what it ma 
have lost as a portrait it ained a a 
ture 

One saw a woma 1 known t 
whole range of mortal jo ind rrow 
Her eves did not command but be tiled, 
her kingdom was not of tt world He 
beauty had in it something » 1 ink 











secret, so far from common loveliness, that 
the thing seemed in very truth an altar-piece, 
belonging not to this epoch or to that land, 
but to the eternity of the human soul. Look- 
ing down with her wistful smile from above 
the ivory of the mantelpiece, she seemed to 
make the marble nymphs fussy and ill at 
ease. She herself was profoundly at ease 
among the grim Rutherfurd soldiers and 
scholars. She had always been at ease 
among men, for they must follow 
where she beckoned. 

Into the dim beauty of this room came 
Mrs. Jackson, stepping delicately on the 
polished floor in her high heels. She 
seated herself in the chair that her hostess 
suggested as comfortable, and said: “Well, 
I’m this is very nice, but they’ll be 
wondering at home am! Yes, 


needs 


sure 


where I 


thanks, I take both sugar and cream and I 
like it strong. Servants’ tea they tell me 
I take when I laugh at the weak, washy 


stuff people drink nowadays! But I'll be 
it’s dark, The extra 
a blessing when the days begin to 


home before 
} 


nour s 


anyway. 
draw in.” 
Mrs. Jackson beamed at her hostess as she 


ace epted a cup of strong, sugary tea, and 
Lady Jane said: “I do hope you won’t be 
too tired after your long afternoon. It is 
such hard work looking at houses. Other 


people’s belongings are so fatiguing, don’t 
you think?” 
“Not to 


She 


said Mrs. 


forward on 


Jackson firmly 
the 


me,” 


Was sitting very edge 
of her chair, 


piece of bread and 


her tight figure very erect, a 
butter held elegantly 
vetting a bit tired of it now, but 


‘l’m wee 


as a rule there’s nothing I like better than 
a chance to get into somebody’s house and 
good look. Mind, you learn a lot, 
has a different 

and ornaments 


Just look at this room.” 


take a 
way of 
and all 
She put the 


for everybody 
arranging furniture 
that. 


last bite of bread and butter into her mouth 


and twisted herself round to look. “That 
cabinet there and the screen and that 
mirror, is Iler eves wandered to the 


fireplace. “That’s a new idea, isn’t it, to 
have a picture put in like that? Who’s the 
lady?” 
“That,” said Nicole, “is 
Lady, the Queen of Hearts.” 
Mrs 


my Lovely 


Jackson looked utterly at sea and 


Barbara said: “That is a_ portrait of 
Elizabeth of Bohemia 

“Ts that so?” said Mrs Jackson 

Nicole said: “Don’t vou know the poem 


i 
1e fender 


about her?” 


and 


kneeling on tl 
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stool, looking up into the pictured face, she 
repeated : 

“Vou meaner beauties of the night 
That poorly satisfy our eyes, 
More by your number than your light, 
You common people of the skies; 


What are you when the moon shall rise? ” 


The light 
ruddy 


Mrs. Jackson stared at the girl. 
from the dancing flames caught the 
tints in her hair and her upturned face in 
the rosy glow was like a flower of fire, 

The two cousins, Barbara and Nicole, 
were like each other, yet oddly unlike. 
Nicole once said “ Babs is consistently hand- 
some, I’ve only got moments of looks.” 

Barbara had very good features, but there 


was something buttoned up about her face, 
something prim and cold. 

Her cousin had no features worth the 
mentioning, but her eyes laughed and 


with every passing 
suddenly flush into 


far beyond the neat 


sparkled and dimmed 
and she could 
a loveliness which 
good looks of Barbara, 

Barbara was inclined to be heavy, Nicole 
light and supple, a “fairy’s child.” 
Nicole was four-and-twenty, Barbara was 
four years older. Nicole was all Rutherfurd, 
Barbara was half a Butt. 

If Barbara had knelt on the fender-stool 
and addressed a picture in verse, she would 
have looked affected and felt a fool. Nicole 
made it seem a most natural thing to do 

Mrs. Jackson, as I have said, 


cup half-way to her mouth, “I 


mood, 
was 


Was 


stared, her 

iZ ibe th of 
c b } 

murmured, wasn’t she 


Bohemia,” she 


assassinated?” 


The way she said “assassinated” with a 
lift in the middle of the word was delic ious, 
and Barbara, who saw that Nicole, whose 
sense of the ridiculous could “afflict her 
like an illness,” was given over to laughter, 


ushed in with 
“That was the Empress of Austria, wasn’t 


it? An Elizabeth too?” 

“Uch! yes, so it was. Well, I must say 
I admire your room. Not that we haven't 
old furniture too, we have; Mr. Jackson’s 
rreat on it, but I sometimes think our room’s 


more like a museum than a im to be 
comfortable in. For one thing, Father 
doesn’t like photos in it I used to try to 


make it more homely, you know, with a 
photo here and an ornament there, but he 


said I spoiled the effect It’s what the man 
who arranged it for us ¢ illed a period 
room, but what period I neve mind 
I’m never in it except to see that it’s kept 
well dusted, and when we have people to 
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dinner. I’ve got a wee room of my own,” 
she nodded happily to Nicole, “the morn 
ing-room it should be called, but I like to 
call it ‘the parlour.’’ 

‘I expect,” said Nicole, “it’s a delightful 
room. Do have one of these hot scones.” 

“Thanks. I don’t know if call it 
a delightful room, but it l 


seems delightful 
to me, for I’ve all my things round me, my 


you'd 


wee ornaments that I buy for souvenirs when 
I visit new places, and photos of old friends 
I’ve got Andy that’s ] 


my boy) at every 
year of his life—and the plush suite that we 


began life with in the drawing-room, Andy 
says I like the room because I can come off 
my perch in it! In a way he’s right. It’s 
not natural for me to be stiff and starched 
in my manner; I like a Jaugh and I’m in 
clined to be jokesome, but, of course, I’ve 
got to be on my dignity when we're entet1 


taining people. Such swells as we get 


sometimes! That's because Father’s con 
nected with all sorts of public things, and 
I can tell you I’ve to be careful what I 
say.” 


Mrs. Jackson laughed aloud, and Lady 


Jane said in her gentle voice: 

“You must lead a very interesting life. 
So varied. I always think Glasgow seems 
such an alive place. Babs and Nicole and 
I once helped at a bazaar there and we 


“You 
that big bazaar for a 


Mary Carstairs 


it.” She turned to her niece. 


remember, 


loved 


dear 


women’s hospital. 
stall.” 
“Oh!” said 


Mrs. “that bazaat 


I was there! I had the Pottery Stall—along 
with others, of course. ...So you know 
Lady Carstairs? I’ve met her here and 


there, of course, but I’m not awfully fond of 


her. <A frozen kind of woman she seemed 


to me, but I dare say she’s all right when 


vou know het 
“Qh, she is,” 


a cousin of! 


Nicole assure 


ours, SO Wt 


d her. *She’s 
‘ve had opportunities 


of judging. Sut I know what you mean 


about the frozenness It’s a sort of pro 
tective barrier she has raised between her- 
self and the host of casual acquaintances 
that she is compelled to have. She says 
they would overrun her otherwise. The 


wife of a public man—and such a 


public man as Ted Carstairs—has a sorry 
time. You must feel that yourself some 
times 

Mrs. Jackson gave Nicole an understand 
ing push with her disengaged hand. “Be 
quiet!” she said feelingly. “Do 1 not 
know what it means, at big receptions and 


things to have 
. How 


me by 


people 
Mrs. Ja 


the hand as friend 


d’you do, 
me with no earthly nection 
Of course, I just smile away 
on, but, as you say, it’s w 

there’s the pushing kind that 
keep in their places—uch 
troubled much 


Ruth 


been 
thing, I expect, Lady 
mean? ” 


have 


1 


That gentle lady shook het 


«cle e 1 


no. I’ve often been t 
quiet life. With my wretch 
faces | would be worse than 


Mrs. 


earnestly 
} 


Jackson | 
“Oh, I wouldn 

I’m 

She paused am 


kc a great 


of life.” 


success, 





Jackson buys this place—of 
he wi 


| 
whether 


know 
I’m just wondering how I’m 
It’ll be 
trom Lady 
son.” 

She laughed 
depre 
hi 


tlushineg 
} 
' 


an awful d 


Rutherford 


vou. 
Jane 
happily, ev 
sed at the prospe 
pink at such unu 
lastily suggested that 

tea 


ally into the fa 
“How many ser 
house with, if it’s a fi 


‘How 


many Let me 


\ 1 us, and S 
niece, Barbara 
Sarbara will tell yu 

|< hnson, be in B 
he hineers and \lexande 
that’s two. \n the cook 
and an under kitchen-maid, 
housemaids, eight Then 


Hart | 


wuse, lo n 


Aunt | and 
in the t it 

“My!” ejaculated M ] 
a lot \t 


Jane ; 


cook, house-maid and t ( 
knew if 1 could bear to la 
servant For all th 
cardenet I’ve neve ) ? 
in order ind I’m not 


fatherly rt of man 


think he we 1 st nw 


come 


.son 


] 


ant rorwat 


Deneholm we've j 





up and say 


you like, and 


no they 
ind lever lé 
oO And then 
yu VE t ft 
You'll n 
hat Ol ( ’ 








mcmory 


] 
sele 
1 and 11d 
that You'd 
1 
1 an CTE 


e, 1 don’t 
t he dos 
to come al 
», vou know 
Mrs. Jacl 
t nno " 


* ‘ 
1 
10U ( 
in 
ki n 
<son Pen 
+ h 
1 | Id i 
sig | J 
af — : 
al 
het me . 





us right, you know what I mean? And the 


footman too, ot course,” 
She looked at Barbara, who said: “ Well, 
I hardly know. As aunt says, he 


been at Rutherfurd a long time and he may 


my has 


feel himself too old to begin with new 

people. Alexander might——” 

“Alexander,” said Nicole, “is like his 
», 


namesake, ‘hopelessly volatile. 
‘IT see,” Mrs. Jackson murmured, looking 


puzzled. “Have you a large family, Lady 
Jane?” 
Before her mother could reply Nicole 
broke in: “There are only we three now.” 
“Ts that so? Well, well. I’ve only the 
one son, Andy I can’t tell you what I 





“It’s a you can take 
it so light-heartedly,’ Barbara 
observed dryly. Lady Jane sat 
‘ooking at the fire, not listen- 
ing “—p. 10 


mercy 


came through when he was away at the 
War Father had 

occupied, and I couldn’t stay in the house. 
I made bandage 


\ 
like a f 


his business to keep him 


and picked sphagnum moss 
ury, and did every mortal thing I 
could to keep myself from. thinking. 

But he none worse. It 
would have killed Mr. Jackson and me to 
i 

lose Andy 


came back the 


Mrs. Jackson laid down her cup, arranged 
her veil and prepared to depart. 

“Well,” she and, standing solidly on the 
rug before Lady Jane, “I don’t know, of 
course Mr. Jackson’ll have to see the place 
himself, but I’ve a kind of feeling that it’s 


here we'll settle 
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She looked round the room again. “3 
mebbe shouldn’t ask, but will you be taking 
all the furniture away with you? That 
picture above the fireplace now? You see, 
[ could never get the room to look the 
same, and I know Mr. Jackson would like 
it like this.” She held out her hand, say- 
ing rather wist- 
fully: “He has 












such high ¢dee/s, 
if you know what 
| meam. . & 
Well, thank you 
for tea. 
It’s treat 
to me seeing you. 


that nice 


been a 







D'vou know what it all reminds me of 
One of Stephen McKenna’s novels. He's 
an awful high-class writer, isn't he 
There’s hardly one of his characters but 
what has a title and a butler 
CHAPTER II 
the last sad squires ride slowly towards 
the sea 
And a new people takes the lat ets 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 
ICOLE went out to the ha!l to see the 
visitor depart. When she came ba k 
to the drawing-room, Well?” she 
aid 
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“Well,” said Barbara, and added “/ must 
say /” 

Het ‘Yes, 
Jacob still robs homely Esau’ or words to 
that effect. All the same, I like Mrs. Jack- 
son, though I admit at first I was appalled. 
The tight figure, the large red face crowned 
by the ospreyed hat! I thought ‘7hat 
woman at Rutherfurd! But in a little I 
realized ‘that woman’ at 
all. really a dear and 
simple, and above all a comic. I do love a 
comic.” 


cousin laughed. ‘smooth 


that she wasn't 


She’s creature, 


Nicole put a log on the fire. 
“Wasn’t she funny 
‘A frozen 


scribes 


about Mary Carstairs? 


sort of woman’ so exactly de 


her when she is standing at bay, so 
advances of 


that it’s 


to speak, before the 
I think myself 
Her life would be eno1 


the popu 
her. 


lace. silly of 


mously more interest 


ing if instead of standing aloof ‘ lodking 
frozen’ she would try to like and unde 
stand those kindly people. After all, it’s 
a case of Canute and the waves. They're 


coming in !ike a tide, the new people; 
and the most dignified thing for us is to 
pretend we like it, and to 


the way as quickly as possible. 


get out of 


(Anyway, 


I’m enormously cheered by Mrs. Jackson 
I had a nightmare fear that Rutherfurd 
would be bought by horrible smart 
people. I don’t grudge it a bit to that 
comic.’ 

Lady Jane laid her hand = on_ her 
daughter's. 

“That's so like you, Nikky,” she said, 


“you never 


but if they 


expect to receive evil things, 


ome vou immediately discover 


in them some lurking good That's why 
vou’re such a comfortable person to live 
with.” 

“IT don’t believe,” said Barbara, “that 


we'll hear anv more of this Mrs. Jackson 
improbable that people like 


| i 
that could even think of buying a place like 


It seems most 
Rutherfurd.” 

Nicole wagged her head 
my words, in a few days M1 


“Mark 
Tackson will 


wisely 





arrive. I’m not sure that I shall like him, 
I distrust his high ideal wasn’t it pathetic 
the wav his wife said ‘he has su hieh 
ideels, you know what I mean?’ and he 
evidently has a correct mind and knows 
what to admire, which is so tiresome. Still, 


he mav be a very nice man, and willing to 


deal justly and be decent about 
I feel it in my 
to be our 

a i 


th ne 


bones that the Jacksons are 


ors.’” 


succes 


take it so light 


merey you can 





heartedly,” Barbara observed dryly, but 
Nicole did not reply 
Lady Jane sat looking at the fire, not 


listening to what the girls were saying. It 


hurt Barbara to see her—she looked so wan 
in her black dress, so desolate. Barbara 


her as she used to be, 


looking 


with het 


thought of 
ilmost a girl in her pretty clothes, 





husband and Ronnie and Archie always 
hanging round her. Now, she sat there 
having lost everything, her husband, her 
boys, her home, her position And the worst 
of it was no one could do anything to help 
her. One could not even think, “Oh, well, 


in time she will begin to feel quite bright 


again, In time she will cease to mourn, 


and will become one of those contented, 


healthy widows that one meets everywhere.” 


' 1 ] 
She was not like that It sometimes struck 


Barbara with a sharp pang that her aunt 
vas merely living from habit, that the main 
She won 
Nicole 
look at 


and try 


pring of her life w broken. 
Jered if the same thing had struck 
“Mums,” sail Nicole, “don’t 

nothing round 


to look 


Turn your head 


interested in my bright conversa 


tion. 


Lady Jane smiled up at her daughter's 
down-bent face. 

“Why, ves, darling I’m so sorry I wa 
dreaming when pearls were falling from 


your lips Will 


you repeat your valuable 


remarks? ” 

Nicole bowed with mock gravity “My 
word of wisdom are so numerou that t 
eems almost a pity to repe I was only 
ph kk ypnizin ‘ You not Calize 
t, vou ind Barbara, ut \ ithe 
a romant position Mr. Chesterton would 
describe us as ‘the last sad squires riding 
1 . ] ‘ 


wwly to the sea,’ Why to the ea, exactly 
know. But 


I don’t , anvn nove have 
been written about such as we.” 

“Very dull novels they must be,” said 
Barbara “T don't know v you can 
laugh, Nik. It’s the most thir ha 
ever happe ned tha the R ild 
have to leave Rut he ird 

Of cours \ ced, 
traeu t it the only mn oO 
and laugh Mr Hayne ve can’t 
fford to live in it, nd « ] ( oucgt 

» know It’s the Jackson =n now, and 
Wwe must go down with the | up and 
the ia fl ng \ Rut | fell 
F lodder id not the lea ible w 
he three Rutherf 1 t \ knew best 
ve’ve nothing to be ashamed of Simp] 
there 1s no room any m fe Ir sort We 





are hustled out. We can’t compete. 
Rutherfurd must go to the successful man 
who can cope with life as it is now; we 


must find some other place to pass our days 
in. Well, 7 don’t mind.” 
Nicole got up and went to the fire, her 


head held high, a certain swagger in her 
walk, such as one sometimes sees in small 


boys who are shy and homesick and wish to 


conceal it. Lady Jane was again looking 
at nothing, and did not notice the piteous 
touch in her daughter’s attitude, or she 


would have replied to that and not to the 
brave words had uttered. 

She said: “Youth, my dear, never minds 
anything really. It’s all part of the adven 
of Youth bounds 
changes and troubles like an india-rubber 


} 
she 


ture life. through 


ball, but middle-age has ceased to bounce, 
middle-age 


5 


I’m fifty-five, more than middle-aged, get 


collapses like a pricked balloon, 


ting old—and I don’t feel that there is any 
bounce left in me at all.” 

“Oh, my poor little mother,” Nicole 
cried, kneeling beside her to stroke het 
hands; “quite deflated, are you? And | 
don’t wonder. Much as Babs and I love 
Rutherfurd, leaving it can’t be to us what 
it is to you.” 

Lady Jane looked at the two girls in a 
withdrawn way and said: “I leave every 
thing when I leave Rutherfurd. I don’t 
want to pity myself, or, as you would say, 


make a song about it, but Rutherfurd is my 


life. The house your father brought me to 
thirty-two years ago; the house in which 
my children were born—where Ronnie and 
Archie played. ... 1 was alway utterly 
content in my home, I never wanted to go 


away; I never felt it dul] even in the dead of 


winter. In fact, I think I loved winter best, 
because nearly all the neighbours went 
away to Egypt or the Riviera, and we could 
draw in together and hug our delicious 
solitude. We often laughed, your father 


and I, at our and then 
our consciences would prick us and we would 


own unsociableness, 


pe 


t 
entertain 


invite a lot of people to stay, and ask 
to meet and work 
them and enjoy it all quite immensely. But 
when the last guest departed what thankful 
sighs we 


ple 


them, hard to 


heaved! Once more the place was 


our own. It wasn’t that we were inhospit 
able so much as that we were so happy 
alone we couldn't bear to spoil it ‘ 

The very thinking of past happine the 
telling of it, had changed Lady Jane Het 
blue eyes, that looked as if the colour had 
been washed out with much’ weeping, 
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deepened and brightened, a flush that was 
almost girlish came into her thin cheeks, 
she smiled tenderly. 

“But, Aunt Jane, you did sometimes go 
away from home,” her niece reminded her. 
‘I can you and Uncle Walter 
sctting off rather like two victims mounting 
the tumbrel, to pay visits. We children 
were quite pleased to be without you for a 
little, for we had always a lot of nefarious 
schemes in that needed 
accomplishment, but we soon 


remember 


our heads 


your 
absence for 
got tired of 
joy. Nicole, 
locked Johnson into his own pantry and 
lost the And the day Mrs. 
\sprey said Archie might have one bun out 
ot if he would 
of the kitchen, and instead he 
a bite out of each.” 

“And the strawberry-wine we made,” 
Nicole, “and the feasts. 
told of 
they, mums, about all our il] 

Lady Jane her 
vouldn’t have done anything spoil 
When away on a 
visit, I always looked up the train we would 


it and weicomed you back with 
do you remember when Ronnie 
key? when 
the batch she was making 
oo out took 
i said 
hink they 
did 
deeds?” 

“ They 


I don’t 


t 
ever us when you came home, 


done 
shook head. 
to my 


home-coming. we went 


come home by before we left, and that some- 


how seemed to make the time shorter, and 
anchor me to you all. Of course, it was 
quite different when we took you all with 
us. Our glorious holidays in Switzerland 
and when we had the fishing in Norway. 

Don’t let me grumble. For more than 
twenty years my life was altogether lovely. 
I've had far more than most people. Why, 
I’ve no right to complain though I should 
never have another happy minute. It’s as 
you say, Nikky, we must plan what we 
are to do. The sight of Mrs. Jackson has 
made me realize things. D’you_ think, 
Barbara dear, you could make me under 
stand just where we stand? You have got 
such a much tidier mind than I have. I 
eet so confused when Mr. Haynes explains 
things, though I’m sure the poor man is 
rost lucid.” 

Barbara settled herself at her aunt’s feet 
and tried to make her see the situation « 
far as the lawyer had made it plain to her, 
and Lady Jane fixed her eyes on her in 
structor like a child anxious to please, but 
when Barbara stopped, she sighed 

‘It sounds very complicated,” she said 
‘though you do explain very nicely, Bal 
deat Then, what exactly have we got to 
live on?” 

*"T nat depends,” said Barbara, “on how 
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But 
and 


things go—on Mrs. Jackson, perhaps. 
you will have quite a good income, 
Nicole, of course, has her own money from 
our grandfather. What does it bring you 
in, Nik? About five hundred a year? And 
I have about the same, so we aren’t exactly 
penniless, dearest.” 


“Ves—but—if we have a good income, 
why need we leave Rutherfurd? If we 
lived very simply and = spent almost 


nothing 
Nicole t 


it. “You want both to have your cake and 


ok her mother’s hand and kissed 


eat it, my dear. Your income will come 
largely from the sale of it. We can’t run 
Rutherfurd on a few hundreds a_ year. 
Think of servants’ waves alone! No, I’m 
afraid there is nothing for it but to leave 
our Eden—and the question is, where are 
we to go? The whole wide world is before 
us. What are your ideas on the subject, 


” 


Babs? 


‘I haven't any. So long as I am with 
you two I don’t much care where it is. 
What about a flat in London?” 

\ flat?” said Nicole “Somewhere in 
Kensington, I suppose? I’ve got very little 


idea of how much money one needs to do 
things well, but I fear our combined in 
comes wouldn’t go far in the way of a 


les 


town? I 


flat. Bes would mother 


like being cooped up 


fashionable 


in doubt it. 


For myself, I could never stamd more than 
a month or two of London at a time, and 
it’s not a place to be poor in.” 

“We might travel for a_ bit,” Barbara 


suggested 


“We might,” She had 





perched herself on the arm of her mother’ 

chau What about going round the world 

I read in the personal column of the Times 
the other dav that a genera » K.C.B.. wa 

offering to take a party round the world at 
£950 a head, or someth ng like Can't 
you see us staggering about Japan with the 
K.C.B.! Babs, moth miled! Did vou 
ar I think I’m getting like Sir J. M 
Barrie as a_ child Isn’t it in Marget 


Ogilvie that he tells how he put a stroke 
on a piece of paper every time he made 
his mother smi Wel made a very 


good impression on Mi Jackson, 


anyway, 
mums!’ 


‘Nonsense, Nicole! 


“Oh, I assure you \s she left she said 
to me ‘It’s been a easure to meet vo 
nd I just love ! nothe After al 
nv unwearied eff t ¢ e to he and 
snow her eve¢ i 4 t i va n » 8 





you romp in and win her approval with no 
trouble at all. Why are mothers always 
nicer than their daughters; If this 
deterioration goes on, if every daughter 1: 


her 


inferior in every way to mother, what 


t the future of the British race? I confes 


‘ 
But seriously, 
mums, what would you like to do? Now, 
bound to 


it weighs on mea good deal. 
don’t say you don’t care. You’re 
have some preference.” 

‘I haven't, my dear, must 
me when I say it. | 
are happy—we must see to it 


You 
, 
i 


shall be happy 


a 


we go to 


that 


a place where you and Babs can have a 


good time. Nancy Gordon—did you rea 


her letter ?—suggests that we go to them in 
Somerset. She says the dower-house 
empty, and Tom would gladly let us have 
it. 

“Nancy lives in a constant whirl of e1 
tertaining, so you wouldn’t be dull. Then, 
Aunt Constance wants us to go to he 
once. She says Ockhurst feels so large and 


empty now, that it would be a real kindne 


to go and help to fill Constance wa 
always my favourite siste1 B per- 
haps—d’you think—we'd lave a place 
of our owns 

“Ves,” said Nicole; “I doubt if it would 
be wist to plant ourselves on friends or 
relations, no matter how w 1g they are 
Chey might easily tire of us we of them 
We must make our own I've beer 
thinking ” she looked f mothe 
her cousin with a quick, ince 
“I've been thinking that sin Mrs. Ja 
son and her kind are all rising in the 
world, they must be leavir can é 
Well, why shouldn’t we, « f ’ 
wn plac take thei \\ ) 
we become dwellers in a tburban v 
and taste the pleasure I tiburban ) 
I think, myself, it would b ily interest 
ing.” 

Interesting ! Barb eC] ted, 1 
Nicole hurried on I n mean 
course, tha we should ikin 1 
about ourselve Phe me t t 
Poohbah could no longer dence at midd 
class parties--for a nsid tion, l 
are none so low now as to do us reverence 
You and I, mums, would t on all 1 
but Barbara ’—she rlanced = affectionately 
at her cousin—“‘‘is oO pel Vv arist 

atic.” 
Barbara fl hed, fo 
i¢ mu n said Was 
nt almo thin B 
1eV vod f much N 





of her position, Barbara gloried in belong 
Rutherfurd. When they were all 
together they had played with 
other children about the place. There had 
been quite a colony of large families belong 
ing to servants on the estate, and they had 
enjoyed splendid games. But Barbara had 
always been The Little Lady from the Big 
House; had held herself aloof, allowed no 
familiarities. Her were different, 
their whole hearts were in the play, they 
had no thought of Barbara 
often felt that Nicole should have been the 
Burt and she the daughter of a hundred 
earls. 

To see Nicole playing at “Houses,” 
with a shawl wrapped round her support- 
ing a 


ing to 


children 


cousins 


themselves. 


doll, as she saw cottage 
carrying their babies, making believe to stir 
porridge in a pot while she addressed her 
playmates in broadest Border Scots! It 
had been the summit of her ambition to live 
in a cottage—a but and ben—and 
real baby in a shawl. She startled her 
mother one day by handing her a doll and 
saying: “Hey, wumman, haud ma bairn.” 
he boys were as bad. Ronnie was found 
one snowy morning in the roof of the house 

he had climbed out by a skylight—putting 
out crumbs for When remon 
strated his governess he replied: 
“Wumman, d’ye want them to be 
leed, wi’ their 


women 


carry a 


sea-gulls. 
with by 
found 


nebs in the snaw, seekin’ 


” 


meatr 
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Sir Walter said Border Scots was a fine 
foundation for an Eton accent, and so it 
proved. The boys came home from school 
speaking correct English, but always able, 
at a moment’s notice, to drop into the speech 
of their childhood. 

“Well,” said Nicole, 
my suggestion?” 





‘what d’you say to 


Barbara merely shrugged her shoulders, 
but Lady Jane was unusually firm. 

“Darling, I said I didn’t mind where I 
went, but I do draw the Jine here. I’m 
afraid I can’t fill the vacant place left by 
Mrs. Jackson. Suburbs are for 
have business in cities! We have none. 
Why not a small house in, or near, a 
country town? I think 


people who 
















I should like that, 
only not too neat 
Rutherfurd, please.” 
“That,” said her 
daughter, “is the cor- 
rect idea. A country 
town. A rambling 
cottage covered with 
roses. Delightful 





“Mr. Jackson laid down his spoon and wiped his mouth Drawn by 


with his napkin. 


‘What kind of place is Rutherfurd ? ' 


he asked "—p. 14. 
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Cranfordish neighbours, quiet-eyed  spin- 
sters and gallant old men who tell good 
stories. |] it all.” 

Barbara wore a most discouraged expres 


see 


sion as she said: “I never saw a cottage 
that ‘rambled.’ What you will probably 
find in any country town is a number of 
semi-detached villas occupied by retired 
haberdashers. Cranford doesn’t exist any 
ionger, the housing problem killed it. 
You’re a most unpractical creature, Nik. 


You don’t know how horrible 


you want to try would be. 


uch a life as 
Imagine living 


always with people like Mrs. Jackson, 
for instance! Just think how you would 
miss your friends—Jean Douglas, the Lang- 


lands 
Nicole shook her head impatiently. 
lear, why will you 


“My 
insist on saying things 
that jump to the eye? Don't 
Ll am full of thoughts about having 


you suppose 


to leave 


the old friends? I never loved Mistress 
Jean as I do to-night, and the thought of 
Kingshouse makes me want to howl like a 
wolf. 

“The jollities we've had there! And 
Daddy Langlands and Miss Lockhart-—-and 


} 
she 


even Tillie Kilpatrick, though, 
does paint her fac un 
than anyone I « 


Jean will be the great miss 


poor de aT, 
onvincingty 
Mistress 
it 





To know thi 


there is no chance of suddenly hearing 
Johnson announce ‘Mrs. Douglas’ and to 
hear her sav, ‘Well, and then ‘This is 
nik e,’ as she settled down beside us for a 


long gossip!” 


“Then why not stay where we are known? 


There are lots of small places that would 
suit us, and people would be glad to have 
us stay, and would make things pleasant 
for us.” 

Nicole turned to her mothe1 “What do 
you say, mums?” 

“My dears, I don’t think IT could remain 
near Rutherfurd. I should suggest we try 


Nicole’s plan for a year and see how it 
works. 4 

“You mean,” said her daughter, “that we 
should go to a new place and make a niche 
Let’s, Barbara. 


places 


for ourselves ? I’m sure 


there without semi-detached 
shail be able to cultivat 


like Mr. Jackson, But 


vou must promise t of every 


are 
villas, where 


‘high 


we 
ideals ’ 


» make the best 


thing. It would be terribly unsporting of 
vou to grumble.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Barbara “Let's 
trv it for a vear \ lot can happen in 
twelve months 


14 





CHAPTER Ili 


sedate people that you see.” 
. Wo IN 


“It isa 


GLASG« Igo! 


HILE the Rutherfurds made plans 


for the future Mrs. Jackson regaled 
her family circle with an account ol 
her expedition to the Borders. 


They sat, Mr. and Mrs. Jackson and their 


son Andrew, in the dining-room of Dene- 
holm. It was a fairly large room, 
elaborately decorated, with two bow win- 
dows and a conservatory. 

Mr. Jackson and his wife sat at either 
side of the long oval table, Andrew 





faced the fireplace. There was a reason fot 
that. Behind him was a picture which his 
mother did not consider quite delicate. 
When it had been first bought and hung, 
and Andrew was expected home from 
school, she* had arranged that he must 
change his seat and sit where he could not 
see it. Now he was thirty-two and unlikely 
to be affected by any work of art; but he 


still kept his back to the pict 


ure 
t 





A long, shining damask cloth covered the 
table, and the only decoration was a glass 
vase of rather packed-looking chrysanthe 
mums One felt that had there been a 
daughter things would probably have been 
different. No large, white table cloth fot 
one thing, but a polished table with et 
broidered mats; no bleak glass vase, but a 
wide bowl with flowers 

Wherever Mrs. Jackson went, though it 
were only into town in the car to shop, s 
gave her menfolk on her return a circum 
stantial account of eve I that had 
happened to her. Accustomed to her way 
they were apt to pay but a cursory attention 
to her talk 

fo-night she was. still ymewhat breath 
le from her late home-coming and _ het 
hurried dive into the own which she de 
scribed as ‘fa semi-evening,” but between 
spoonfuls of celery soup she bravely panted 
out details 

Oh, it was a lovely drive,” she began 
‘Not at first, of course, for there was ali 
that coal district to go through—Hamilton 


and those places. But afterwards the Clyd 


valley, and round Lanark, and down the 
Tweed She turned to the parlour 
maid: “Another bit of bread, Mary 
Thanks. I got an awful fright as we left 
Lanark; we very nearly ran over a we 
dog ae 

Mr. Jackson laid down his spoon and 
wiped his mouth with his napkin He wa 





a small man with sandy hair turning grey 
and a scrubby moustache. 

“What kind of place is Rutherfurd?” he 
asked. 


But his wife was not to be hurried. “I 
haven’t got that length yet,” she said 
placidly. “We went away down past 


Peebles—d’you remember, Father, we stayed 
Was that 
I think so, for 


We met yon people 


at the Hydro there one Easter ? 
before the War, I wonder? 
Andy was with us. 
from Manchester—d’you mind their names? 
They stayed with us afterwards at Inellan; 
the man had asthma. 
for it’s 


but 


I don’t care much 
awful the 
round 


Galashiels ; steep about 
station yonder, 


about it. 


it’s lovely all 
We seemed to go a long way down 


the Tweed, and of course I had no idea 
whereabouts Rutherfurd was. In the end 
we had to ask. We came to a cluster of 


cottages—mebbe they called it a village, for 
there was a post office—and a man told 


it was the first gate-house we came to, about 


us 


two miles farther along the road. Sure 
enough we came to it, whitewashed, with 


old 


The drive winds about 


and who curtsied 


as we passed. 


creepers, an woman 


and 
crosses a stream with bridges about three 


times, ! 


and parks with deer—deer—fancy ! 


I wondered if we were ever coming any 
where, then we turned a corner and there 
was the house!” 

She stopped dramatically. 

“A good house? " asked her son. 

“Beautiful. How many houses have I 
looked at, Father? Nine, is it? And not 
one of them was just what we wanted. Two 
were only big villas and we’ve plenty of 
them in Pollokshields. The old ones were 


awfully damp and decrepit. One was built 
in a hollow and got no sun, and the oldest 
of all was nothing to look at; it would have 
been a waste of it. But 
Rutherfurd’s a place you’d be proud of.” 

Mary removed the soup plates and pre 
sently they 


money to buy 


were engaged on the fish course. 


‘It’s a big house,” Mrs. Jackson con 
tinued as she ate her sole, “but not over 
powering, if you know what I mean. A 
butler let me in quite the old family set 
vant—and I left my coat in the outer hall 


Then he took me through the hall, a place 
just like a big room, with tables and chairs 


and papers lying, and into the drawing 
room. My word! 

“Was it very splendid, mother?” Andrew 
asked. 

“No, Andy; I don’t think vou’d call it 


plendid, because everything in it seemed to 


15 
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old 


a 


be about the Flood, but it was 
way. I think you’d 
like it awfully, and it was all panelled in 


squares, and above the fireplace there was 


as as 


beautiful in queel 


a picture let in, a picture of—well! I de- 
clare if I haven’t forgotten who it was, 
Somebody of Somewhere. Are you 


better pleased with these potatoes, Father? 
I tried another shop. Not any mutton for 
me, please; I’ll just take some vegetables. 
They’re quite your way of thinking about 
furnishing a room, Father; not a photo any 
where, and I don’t think I saw a single 
ornament. Well, I stepped very gin- 
gerly over the polished floor till I found a 
high chair, and presently the 
opened and in came a girl—a young thing 
she looked, not more than two and twenty, 
with reddy-brown hair. I 
whether she was pretty or not, for 


good door 


couldn’t tell you 


her eyes 


fair beguiled me. She stood for a second 
and looked at me, and an expression passed 
over her face that made me feel I had no 
business to be sitting there. But it was 
gone in a flash, and she came up and took 
my hand so kind like and said ‘ Mrs. Jack- 
son?’ Like that. D’you know I never 


knew Jackson was a bonnie name until she 


said it. My! I’d give a lot to speak like 
yon. Then she said, ‘ You’ve come to 
see the house, haven’t you? Will you let 
me show you over?’ and off we went 
together. She took me everywhere and 
talked away as if she’d known me all her 
life. Sensible talk, too, considering who 
she is, for these kind of people are always 
queer. Just once, when we were looking 


at a long row of portraits, I asked who the 
‘ That’s 


and she said: 
He 


Andrew Jackson laughed suddenly and 


handsome man was 


my great-grandfather. was mad 


asked, “What did you say, mother? 
“What could I say? I just said 
‘Fancy!’ like that, ‘Fancy!’ But imagine 


anybody saying a thing like that about a 


relation! ” 
“Probably 
known to be eccentric, a character.” 


Mrs. Jackson nodded, willing to think the 


she only meant that he was 


best of her new friend. ‘Mebbe that was 
it, Andy There are twelve large 
bedrooms and eight smaller ones—all very 
shabby I didn’t think they can have had 
anything papered and painted for ages. I 
vot my tea, too. When we’d pretty well 
seen everything, this girl—I didn’t know 
who she was till later—took me back to 
the drawing-room Tea was all ready a 
cosy as you like before a fh ind twe 
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ladies sitting. 


the other was 


One was Lady Jane Ruther- 
furd, the mother of the 


niece 


girl—my girl—and 


Miss Burt.’’ 


“And what,” asked her son, “was the 


name of ‘ your 
“Well, 
sounded to 
daft-like name. 
Barbara—l 


me 


Andy, 


like 


didn’t 
fine what she was thinking of 


girl: 
L can't 
Nee coal, and 


The other one was plain 


like 


tell but 


that’s 


it 
a 


you, 


knew 
Com 


her much. | 


me. 
tea as if I was 


mon—— She handed me my 

a school treat. Sut Lady Jane’s a fai: 
delight. I saw in a minute where the 
daughter got her pretty ways. But oh, 
poor soul, she did look sad! Of course | 
made no remark, but I saw by the deep 
mourning that they had had a loss, so I 
talked away to make it easier for them. 


My girl’s awful cheery. 


t 


it’s hard for 


» daunton her, but 


older 


folk 


It would take a lot 
a % ung, of course: 
I asked 


them if 


they’d be taking away all the furniture, but 


they didn’t 
could keep it 


we'd be sure it 


say. 


It 
just as they 


Was 


W 


gl 


be nice if 
leave it, then 


And, Father . 


ould we 


it. 


I'd like if you could arrange to keep on the 


butler; he 
Some butlers 


gives 


are 


just | 


he’s more like an FE 


} 
sucn 


pis¢ 


i tone to the house. 
ike U.F. elders, but 


opal clergyman, tall 


and clean-shaved and dignified. There’s a 
footman, too!” 

Mr. Jackson stared at his wife. 

“(;ood gracious, woman, what are you 
talking about? You’d think the whole 
thing was settled. D’you suppose I’d have 
any use for a place like that? A barracks 
of a place evidently, unsuitable in every 
way, far too far from Glasgow.” 

Well,” said his wife, calmly stirring the 


sugar in her coffee, “you’re determined to 
buy a place in the country, and there’s no 
good in swallowing the cow and choking 
on the rump. If we're to have a place it 
may as well be a place we can be proud of, 
and we must keep it up in proper style, 
butlers and all Rutherfurd’s the sort of 
place you'd like, athe I know that. You 
might try and arrange to go with me mebbe 
the day after to-morrow 1 didn’t commit 
myself in any way: | said you’d have t 
see it first Will we ivy Thursday 
Mr. Jackson grunted and, rising from th 
table, went off w out a word to his study 
Andrew followed } mother out of th 
room, but instead of crossing the hall t 
the parlour, which was her favourite 
sitting-room, she began to mount the stairs 
“Why, mother, is it not to be the parlour 


to-night?” 


Mrs. Jackson gave a sigh. 


I told them to light the fire 
room and we'll sit there 
up my position at Rutherfurd, 


begin to practise the better. 


CHAPTER 


} 


IV 


in a kingdom by the 


” 


sca 








EpGAk ALLAN POE 


HEN Mr. Jackson went with his 








] 


wife to see Rutherfurd tne p 

conquered him It was not, he 
complained, the sort of place he wanted at 
all; it was far too big, too r from Glas 
yow, too expensive to ] in tact all 
wrong in every way. Ne theless, he 
entered into neyotiations \ the lawyer, 
and before October was well oun, Ruths 
furd had passed from the family ho 
held it through centuri into the hands of 
the hard-headed little busine man from 
Glasgow. 

“Mind you,” Mrs. Jackson said to Lady 
Jane, “there’s not the s| hurry about 
you leaving the house. 17 h you stay 
here over Christmas we vw mind In 
deed, I'd like fine to have Christi 
at Deneholm, and _ ther » much t 
arrange before we leave P. kshield la 
I don’t believe we'll flit 1] ring It’ i 
nice heartsome_ time nywa 
mind vou take things eas) 

This was the more unselfi of Mr Jack 
on as she was secret n to t 
workmen into Rutherfurd to st: yperation 
for central heating and ) t pay 
hangers make the bedroom e wanted 
them But, as she told isband, 
had “both her manners an men f 
the Rutherfurds, realizing t when a thin 
has to be done it were it W n 
quickly, decided to leav \ on as t 
could find a roof to cover themselve T 
their belonging 

What thev wanted to f 1 a ill 
house in a pleasant vill ntry town 
which they could furn with the thin 
they did not wish to 1 
a 1 pted-a-terre The t «de ( ‘ 
travel for a time, or pa \ yut t 
would always be th \ 

ome back to It ‘ | t abst 
a very simple thing, Me ‘ 
to find the house the difficult evan 
beein with, they wanted ‘ ewhe 
quite out of reach of ¢ I 

Nicole pol ed t Ve n “ 1 








**He laughed to scorn the idea of mouldy sandwiches, 


and insisted on our going back to tea “"—p. I< 
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decline into a small house in our own neigh- 
and have all 
acquaintances feeling that they have to be 


bourhood, sorts of casual 


kind to us. ‘Those poor deat Rutherfurds, 


we must ask them to dinner.’ Can’t you 
hear them? Of course, our own friends 
wouldn’t be like that, but we’d better go 


where we'll be on nobody’s consciences.” 
But there seemed to be some insuperable 
objection to every pl ice they tried. 


If they liked a little town there was no 
suitable house; if a suitable house was 
found the locality was disappointing; and 
the house-agents’ advertisements were so 


misleading! An attractive description of a 
house—old-fashioned, well built, with good 
rcoms and garden, suppressed the fact that 
a railway line ran not many yards from the 
drawing-room window, and that a row of 
jerry-built villas obtruded themselves almost 
into the rose-garden. 

Day after day the two girls came home 
discouraged from their house-hunting. “If 
ever,” said Barbara, “I valued Rutherfurd 
it is now. Let’s give up this quixotic search 
for a habitable house, and store our furniture 
and set off on our travels. 
there are still hotels!” 

They had almost decided to do this when 
one day, by the evening post, came a letter 
from the helpful Mr. Haynes, enclosing a 
card to see a house which, he thought, they 
might consider worth looking at. It was 
in the town of Kirkmeikle, in Fife, and was 
called the Harbour 

“var 
Barbara’s comment. 

“Fife,” said Nicole, and wrinkling her 
nose, she quoted, “I never likit the Kingdom 
Fife.” 

“Still,” Barbara said, might go and 
the What d’you think, Aunt 
Jane? Have you any objection to Fife?” 

Lady Jane looked up from the book of 

old photographs she was poring over. 


Thank goodness, 


House. 


enough away, anyway,” was 


0’ 
“Wwe 


see plac e. 


‘Fife!” she said. “Your uncle and I 
once paid a very pleasant visit to people 
who lived, I think, near Falkland. Oh, no, 


dear, I’ve no objections. 


to 


There are no hills 
speak of in Fife and I seem to remember 


that it smelt rather oddly—linoleum, is it? 


tut otherwise I’m sure it would be a 
pleasant place to live in.” 
“Dear contented one,” said Nicole, “the 


smell is confined to big towns with factories. 
Kirkmeikle is a little town in the Fast Neuk. 


wherever that may be I grant the lack of 
hills, but if we find we can’t live without 
them I dare say we « ld alwa let the 





house. People love to spend their holidays 
near golf links—I must say the name rather 
appeals to me—the Harbour House.” 


Barbara was studying the lawyer’s lette1 


“We may have a chance of it,” she said, 


“for evidently Mr. Haynes thinks it’s a 
house that will not appeal to everyone. It 
belonged to an old Mrs. Swinton, who diced 


in it a few months ago. Swinton’s a good 
name; probably she was connected with tht 
Berwickshire Well, shall 
we start off morning? It'll 


mean leaving by the first train and we may 


Swintons. 
to-morrow 


have to stay the night in Edinburgh. 


I’ll see how the trains go from the 
Waverley. 

It was a bright autumn morning with 
touch of frost when Barbara and Nicole 


crossed the Forth Bridge and 
at the ships and saw the sun on the red 


looked dow n 


tiled houses, the woods, thi 
fields and the long stretch of 


hs pretty,” said Barbara a 


cleared harve 


shining wate 


} _ 
Imost grud 


ingly. “Living inland I had forgotten the 
magic of the sea. There’s such a feeling of 
space and a sort of breath-taking freshness.” 

“Oh, yes,” Nicole agreed, gazing down 
into the sparkling depths, “the east coast 
is fresh and caller, and, in its way, beauti 
ful. ‘Ma man, I watched the siller tide 
rin up the Firth o’ Forth.’ The funny 
thing is I never have been fond of the sea 
perhaps because I’m such a wretched sailor, 
but anyway, I greatly prefer the east coa 
sea to the West Highland lochs.” She 
leaned back in her seat and smiled at het 
cousin, “Shall I ever forget going out with 
Morag MacLeod on that awful loch of 
theirs? The old boatman warned us not to 
go for the weather was most uncertain, and 
it’s a dangerous place fuil of currents and 
things, and Morag is one of the most reck 
less of God’s creature I felt perfectly 
certain I was voing to be drowned, and thr 
thought filled me with fury for I can’t 
imagine a less desirable death than to ¢ 
down in a horrible black We Highland 
loch, with sea-birds calling drearily abo 
one. Morag, I knew, would save herself 
and I could see her bearing my death 
nobly, quoting a lot of stuff with a sob in 
it. I almost wept with self-pity as I clutched 
my coat round me with one hand and held 
on with the other to some part otf that frail 
craft. How I sighed for my own dear, green 
Border glens with no wretched lochs!” 

“What about St. Mar \nd the I } 
of the Lowe 

“Oh, but they’re clea nd in! y 





comparatively shallow, with no towering 


black 


“Loch Skene is dark enough.” 


mountains round them.” 








“Ves, but small. You wouldn’t think of 
yachting on it. I’ve never stayed again 
with Morag, she’s too comfortless. I like 
being in the open air as well as anyone, 
and there's nothing nicer than a _ whole 


day’s tramping, or fishing or climbing, but 


in the house I expect comfort. . When 
I come home I want great fires and 
abundance of hot water, and large, soft 
hairs and the best of food. One day—have 
I told vou this before ? No well, one d ly 
she made me start off with her at nine 


in the morning, after a wretched breakfast, 


ne 


half cold, eaten in a summer-house. It was 
a cold, misty morning inclined to rain, and 
we plunged along through bogs and wet 
heather until we came to a loch where a 


We 
> some sodden sand 
and all the 
hanting about the joys of 


keeper was waiting for us with a boat. 


fished for hours, then ate 
its ol chocolate, 


wiches and b 


time Morag was 


the Open Road till IT was sick of her. We 
didn’t catch any fish, either. About four 
o’clock we started for home, very stiff and 
wet about the legs, and [ thought I could 
just manage to live till five o’clock, and tea 


and a fire. A mile from home Morag sud 


denly had an idea—a thoroughly vicious one, 
1 thought. ‘We've got some sandwiches 
left,’ she said, ‘let’s sit here and eat them. 
You don’t want to go home and eat ho 
scones stuftily by a fire, do you?’ 

‘Didn't 1? I positively ached to, but 
I’m such a naturally polite creature that 
though [ could have felled her where she 
stood, I only muarmured resignation 
Happily IT was saved by her fathe We 
met him at that moment of crisis, and he 
laughed to scorn the thought of mouldy 
andwiches, and insisted on us going back 
gts 

a hould think so,” said Barbara 
“Morag was always a_ senseless, posing 
reature, and, I should think, no use as a 
housekeeper i 

Nicole shook her head “None in the 
world. A comfortless mistress makes care 
less servants, and the fires were always on 
the point of going out, and the hot water 
never more than tepid. The only time I 
Was comfortable and warm all that week 
was when I was in bed hueginge a hot-water 
bottle I wa irry for Morae’s father 
[t’s wretched for a man to live in a badly 
run house.’ 

She stopped and looked at her cousin 
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“My 


any man as a housekeeper. 


word, Babs, you'd he a og yd-s¢ 


” 





“Only as a housekeepet 

“My dear, no \s everything: com 
panion, friend, counsellor, weetheart, 
wile 

They changed at Thornton, and in due 
course reached their destination. Kirk 
meikle, they found, was a little grey town, 
huddled on green braes overhanging the 
harbour. There was one lone street with 


shops which meandered downhill from 








station: some rows of cottages and a fev 
large villas made up the rest of it. The 
villas were conspicuous and wonderfully 
ugly, and the two girls looked at them in 
dismay. Was one of those atrocities th 
house they had come to look at! 

Barbara settled the question by stopping 
a small boy and demanding to know where 
the Harbour House was. 

“We gang doon to the harbour an’ it’s 
the hoose that’s lookin’ at ye.” 

“Quite so,” said Nicole, heaving a sigh 


and turning her back with alacrity 





of relief, 
on the red villas. 

Procee: down the winding street they 
came at to the sea-front. A low wall, 
flat on the top, ran along the side of the 
road, and bevond that was the sea At 
high tide the water came up to the wall, at 
ther times there was a stretch of firm, 
sandy beach 

K ta whitewashed house stood at the 





end of the street leading down to tl 





rhe front door was in the street; to the 
harbour it presented a long front nctuated 
+ ; i] d a cha 
vith nine small-paned windows; the roo 
was high and pointed, and t were crow 
ep | ible 
“What a wise child that was,” sa 
Nicole. It is lookin’ at ve \ ( in 
blinkine eyes 
‘It smells very fishy down > was 


Fishv, ves, but salt and lean , 
Have vou the card?” 

The door was opened by a , middl 
aged woman with a rosy fact nd a very 
white apron, on which she w 1 inge1 
before she took the card Barbara held out 
to het 

\y, come in, please, mem. Certainly ye 
can see the hoose I’ll tak ve through 
No, it’s no been empty that lang M 
mistress de’ed last July Phe s been a 
ev wheen folk lookin’ at it—kinna artis 
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} 


a dark hal 


1 and opened a 
linin’-room,” she said, and 
let them pas 

Nicole at once went to one « 


to look out, } 


measuring 


ut Barbara 
her 


she 


spaces with 
Not a bad room,” 
board along this wall. 
Nicole 
Babs, do come and look, isn't 
jolly? 


’ 
salt 


, 
lie 


turned from t 


t 


Fishermen will sit 


door. 
tood 


of the windows 
studied 


eyes. 


1. 


window. 


asl 


the 


room, 


that low 


ings and talk and smoke their pipes. 


he harbour 


in and unloading, and setting 


distant places 


we yes,” Barbara said 
vonder if that firep] ( 
heat. I distrust that kind 
‘Let's see tl 


‘Upstairs Mebbe 


mem 


of st 


steps, and the banisters 


me, 


iron with a thin mahogany hand-rail. 
woman with the snowy apron 4 
briskly across the landing and threw open 
a door. 

“Ve see,” she said pl mudly, it’s bi 
han the dinfn’-room by a’ the width o 
lobby. \v, an’ fower window: , Nae less 

“How jolly,” sighed Nicole. Oh 
jolly!” , 

It was a long room, rather narrow I: 
of the four deep windows looked out t 


! J like to think of 


I 


s} 
off 


absently. 


wit 


Lurows 


out 


bette 


1 


n 


sh illow 


yattered 


sea, and was fitted with a window-seat. 


at ft 
\dam 
mahogany. 
C 
I’m not sure that I 
“Say 


vw far end of t 


mante Ip ece 


urlous -hape of 1 


no more,” interrupted her cousin 

“This is where I’m going to live. When 
ever I saw it I knew, as vou might say 
that it was my _ spiritual hom« I’ll s 
curled up on one of those window seat 
every evening and watch the sun set over 
the sea. What No, perhaps I’m not look 
ne west, but it doesn’t matter Don’t 
Carp. .. I’m sure mother will love 1 
room. She'll han her beloved little pol 
traits in a iin above that. fire pla e, the 
bureau will stand just here with the 
miniatures above it. And her very own arm 
hair beside the table We'll be abl 
to make it exactly like home for her. 

“My dear rl, we haven't got it yet.” 

“ Sensible always, Babs dear; that quite 
true, we haven't, But I’m absolutely sure 


ic 


, the 


room 


doo. s 


le 


‘Oh, 


Wa 


on it in the even 
\nd 
lips coming 


again 


any 





¥cyG 
the 
how 
h 
ich 
1 ( 


| 
had 


‘ 


of delicate wrought 


were 


oom,” Barbara said 


led them through rather 
Che 


wo 


} 


I 


1c drawing-room,” said Nicole 
I'd 


this is to be 


whenever | saw it | ned to 


our 


vive n 
nod as I came \ ( | ‘ 
no doubt about it ( n » con 
vere and that’s why | \ Jackson w 
uprooted from  Pollokshields I’m going 

off now to wire to Mr. Haynes to take 
at once. It would be ly if thes 
irtist-folk ’ eot before . ( ne on, Babs 
‘Nol ense, sald BB; ) Don't be 
so childish. We haven't n the bedroom 
much the most my t t pal rr t 
house to my mind And we don’t know if 
there is a decent kitcher ) | ord 
ipply of hot wate It vou, N ‘ 
) wok ou fia I mmediate 
determine to take a 
Nicol stead Oo ed m 
nio the eves of « evid 
it ent 1 i = e 7 ( 

Av. m 1a n s t I t $ 
room and | k rt n \ ( When 
ve tide’s in if ye e ye la st 
onything Dut wate ] \ ve yn 
1 ship \n’ itsaw y lt k 
walls, nan ) er! } 1 brick 
hick I’m vex’t 1 ( » seen the 
om \ the I next 
ra) .in t k t ) | 
1 t sell’t It va ker 
te ble ancient, an f 
The bedroom \v, Ther 

twa on this landin 
t Ire in wom rit t I | 
eepit in.” 
Phey went with ( t ) Ve 
( ' eal po t 4 } tine 
view, look ) a e 
quatit oom tor tive na 
i there t vat \ ( ) 
oom 
It’s all in B 
| I palt nd f m q 
) wha On 1 t 
1*}] OW ye ved 
I i wee ne made nt > m ! 
ine no m ( 1 ve ne i 
never been ed, 1 as me 
when the m ) lad 
! veired it, wa t Wa We 
vanted to hae thin 
mistress W: ead ) ne a 
n the trenche in he I 1 t 
he wud hae a rane } n 
wee while he wa \\ he 
t the use o’t the He w 
} » aboot it, the la | t en } 
lame a n 1 a 
irawa freend — that kenl 














J Ys . . re 
‘Nicole held out her hand, and after a moment's hesitation nay Se 


the old servant took it and shook it awkwardly "—p. 22 
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naething aboot.” Shi 
the 
he two 


walls, the ¢g 


“ This 


oO} ened a door. 


is new bath-room.” 
at the white-tiled 
‘aming hot-water rails, the glass 


looked 


girls 





shelves, the large, luxurious bath, all spot 
then Nicole turned away with 
a slight shiver. ‘Poor little boy who liked 
his comforts,” she 
bedrooms?” 

Two of 
the brae, all good rooms. 

‘Now for the kitchen,” cried Nicole, “and 
pray heaven that’s as perfect 


lessly kept, 


said. “May we see the 


them looked to the two to 


sea, 


as the rest.” 


She turned to her friend the caretaker. 
“You don’t mind, do you? It seems we’ve 
simply got to see the kitchen and inquire 


into the hot-water supply.” 


“’Deed, ye can see onything in the hoose. 


I’m prood o’ ma kitchen. l've cooked in’t 
for near thirty years.” 

“Oh,” said Barbara. “So you were Mrs. 
Swinton’s cook? That explains why every 


i 
thing is so well kept,” and she said it again 


with more fervour when she saw the kitchen 
premises. There wa; little left except 
necessities, but the tables were scrubbed 


white, the stone floors in the scullery and 
laundry sanded in elaborate patterns—e 
thing showing that there 
charge who !oved to work. 

“Tt’s Ye should hae it 
wi’ a’ the braw covers and copper pans, but 


very 


Was someone 1n 


afwu’ bare. seen 


everything’s been sold.” She shook het 
head sadly. “A body’s little hert to wark 
” 


still— 
“And when the house is let 


—but 
” Barbara 
began and stopped. 

“When the hoose is let Ill 
place in Edinbro’. Ye get awfu’ big wages 
nooadays, but I dinna ken hoo I’J1 like th 


take a cook’s 


toon.” She answered sarbara, but she 
looked at Nicole. 

“You'll hate it,” said that young woman 
briskly. “Besides, think how lonely this 
old house would be without you. Thirty 
vears did you say you'd been here? Why, 
you must love every stone of it. I don’t be 
lieve you could sleep now away from the 
sound of the sea. Won't you stay on and 
take care of us? I want to hear all about 
old Mrs. Swinton and the boy who liked his 
comforts You see, we're leaving our 
home and coming to a new place, and 
itll make all the difference if we feel that 
it isn’t a stranger in the kitchen but some 
one who belong: By the wav, what is vout 
Thathie - 

\enes Martin, me Im no matrrit nor 
naething o’ that kind, but ma mistress aye 





Mistress 
better for the young lasses, ye ken. 
Nicole held out her hand, and after a 


ca’ed me Martin: she said it was 


” 


moment's hesitation the old servant took it 
and shook it awkwardly. 

“Then that’s settled, Mrs. Martin. You 
stay with us in your own old place, and | 


promise you will be happy There’s only 
my mother and my cousin and myself. Bar 
the door, please, to al] further seekers; tell 


them the house is taken. We're going 
straight now to the post office to wire to our 
lawyer,” and seizing the hand of Barbara, 
who was regarding coldly her precipitate 


cousin, and smiling at the old servant who 


seemed bewildered but rather pleased, 
Nicole left Harbour House. 
Later in the day Agnes Martin took off 


her 


shawl round her shoulders, lo« 


white apron, wrapped a grey woollen 


ked the back 


door of the Harbour House, and went t 
visit, as was her custom of an evening, 
her old friend Mrs. Curle. It was only a 
little way, a step or two round the cornet 
into the Watery Wynd where stood the out 
ide stair that led to Betsy Curle’s one 
roomed house. Aenes Martin turned the 
handle. “Are you in?” she asked. 

“When am I ever oot?” was the reply 
from the woman sitting by the fire. 

Betsy Curle was not a very old woman, 
but for vears she had been getting eradu 
ally crippled with rheumatism, and new 
could do little more than crawl round het 
kitchen. Yet everything was_ spotless] 
clean; with her twisted hands she scrubbed 
and polished, remarking irritably when 
well-meaning people wondered how it wa 
done, that there was no wonder about it, if 
a body had the whole day to clean a room 
it would be a shame to sce it dirty. 

‘It’s you, Agnes,” she said to her visitor 
“Cwa into the fire its surely cauld the 
nicht.” 

“Ay, I wadna wonder to see a guid touch 
©’ frost. How are ye?” 

“Fine.” 

It was odd the ditference in the speech of 
the two women. Agni harp intonation 
rising high at the end of each sentence, 
seemed to have something of the east wind 
and the sea in it Betsv’s broad Bordet 
tones, slow and grave, made one think of 
solemn round-backed hills and stretches of 
moorland. Betsy had come to Kirkmeikle 

a voune wife, but the thirty odd ve 
} had spent ther \ nothin 
reconcile her to the Hlome to |} 

' till the Have ] he Wate 
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Agnes took out a grey stocking and began’ wi’? Miss Symington, they’d ca’ me a ‘plain 
to knit while she recounted the small doings cook,’ an’ ye ken fine what that means 
of the day, which were eagerly listened to, juist stewed steak wan day and chops the 
for Betsy took an almost passionate interest next—but I could see that thae folk were 
in her neighbours, though she was now, by used wi’ a-thing braw aboot them.” 


reason of her infirmities, unable to keep “But whae were they?” Betsy asked. 
them under personal observation. When “Did they no tell ye whauraboots they cam 
various small bits of gossip had been re frae?” 
corded and savoured with relish, the im- Agnes laid down her stocking and 
portant news was brought out. fumbled in her pocket. “Here, see,” she 
“T’m thinkin’ the Harbour Hoose is let said, handing her friend an_ envelope. 
then, Betsy.” “They left me that address. Did ye ever 
“D’ye tell me that? Whae tae?” hear tell o’ that place?” 
“Weel—the day, juist aboot denner-time, 3etsy, bending down to the red glow from 


the bell rung and there was twa young _ the ribs, read the words on the envelope and 
leddies standin’ on the doorstep wi’ a caird her poor disabled hands shook. 

to see the hoose. I saw they werena juist “Never i’ the warld,” she muttered. Then 
daen’t for a ploy like some o’ the folk that turning to Agnes, “Rutherfurds,” she cried 
come; they were terrible tae’n up wi’ the” excitedly. “Ive kent the Rutherfurds a’ 
hoose, specially the youngest ane. The ither my _ days. Rutherfurd wasn’a faur_ frae 
ane was aye for haudin’ her back, but she Langhope. It’s a terrible braw place. I 
juist goed a lauch tae me and never heeded used to gang as a bairn to Sabbath-school 
her. A bonnie young thing she was; I fair trips there, and I mind when Lady Jane 
took a notion o’ her! D’ye ken, she shook Rutherfurd cam as a bride. Ye’re mis- 
haunds wi’ me—ma auld mistress never’ taken, Agnes, ma wumman, if ye think the 
did that a’ the years I was wi’ her.’ Rutherfurds wud want a hoose in Kirk 

“Mistress Swinton was a prood body,”  meikle.” 

said Betsy. “She couldna see that her set \gnes knitted placidly. “I’dnaken, Twa 
vants were flesh and blood like hersel, but leddies cam, in deep black they were, an’ 


’ 


she’s dust noo, so we medna remember it that was the name they gae me, and they 


against her.” said they were gaun straucht to the post 

“She was a just mistress to me. I'd like — office to wire to their lawyer to tak’ the 
fine to stay on in the auld hoose.” hoose. That’s a’ I ken—mak’ a kirk or a 

“Will the new folk want a cook?” mill oot o’t, Betsy.” 

“Ay, did I no say that? The young Betsy shook her head. “There maun be 
leddy askit me to bide. She said it wud something far wrang, but I get nae news 
mak a’ the ditference if I was there. She  frae Langhope noo that I canna’ haud a 
says, ‘There’s only my mother and my cousin’ pen .. I maun get Tam to write. T’ll no 
and myself.’ It would suit me fine. I like rest till I ken if it’s true. Rutherfurds awa 
to serve the gentry, an’ I dinna want to  frae Rutherfurd and livin’ cheek by jowl wi’ 
leave Kirkmeikle. If I took a place here Jetsy Curle! The thing’s no canny!” 


{To be continued) 


Lullaby For i 


Agnes M. 
a Fallen Son Miall 


Armistice Day, 1925 


Golden moon, olden moon, low in the skies, 
Smile like his mother on him where he lies. 





Sighing wind, flying wind, swift o'er the land, 
Ruffle his brow with a mother’s cool hand 
Fragrant rain, vagrant rain, slow as the years, 
Lay on his forehead a mother’s soft tears. 
Mother Earth, Mother Earth, tender and deep, 


Come as a mother and hush him to sleep. 
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A typical Moor of Fez 
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A group of city elders, Fez 


Morocco: France’s 
Thorn in the Flesh 


(Photos by W. 


OROCCO! 


turbulent h 


\ 
story are compressed into 
the very name of that 
Morocco! It stands on the southern 


of the western end of the sparkling 
Mediterrane 


thousand vears of 


mysterious 


side 


an, a country of huge contrasts 


a country where blazing heat alternates with 
mpenetrable f 





g, Where plains laden with 
fruit alternate with b ind almost in 


accessible rocks or with the sandy desert: 
) 


a country 
mingle 


in which Moslems and Jews inte 


*hristians : 


ds al 


advance of 


with a fe 
whe re the 


w thousand ( 


religion of 


Mohammed stan 


most impregnable he 


against 1 


Christianity; where the Moorish and the 
European “civilizations” have met in a 
gigantic clash, which is likely to re-echo 
down the corridors of time for manv a | ne 
year to come 


" 


in 


By 
E. Havers 
Rutherford 


G. Meredith) 


It 3 


t that when 
Girana 


da finally surrendered, and the large 


recorded Prescott 


by 


silver cross borne by Ferdinand throughout 
the crusade was seen sparkling in the sun, 


\bdallah, the Moorish King, took his last 
look at the city from a _ neighbouring 
height. “Alas!” he exclaimed, “when were 
woes equal to mine?” And the place is 
commemorated to-day by the poetical title 
of “E] ultimo sospiro del Moro ”—the last 
sigh of the Moor. 

Jut it is the Spaniard and not the Moor 


who is sighing to-day, the Spanish and the 


French who, hand in hand, have attempted 


the conquest of Morocco, and found the task 
greater than thev bargained for. The Anglo 
French agreement left the French a free 
hand in Morocco, and the English a free 
hand in Egypt. The French established a 
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The remains of the old walls surrounding Fez 


protectorate, and became of the 
country, “drove the road and bridged the 


ford,” so that the 


masters 


‘oil-drinking mare,” as 


the motor-car is called, could travel over 
districts which had not known wheeled 
traffic since the davs of the Pheenicians, and 


where only the foot of the camel had since 


softly fallen. The French established rail 


ways and tele grapns and te lephones, built 
public oftic es, fixed electri lights in pla es 
that had never known an oil lamp, and 


even arranged for the site of golf courses 


adjacent to the cities yet to be. The tran- 


sition has been described as a jump from 
naked infancy to full-grown manhood, 
“from barbarism to advanced modern 


civilization, from rough tracks to macadam- 
ized roads, from camels and mules to motors 
and trains.” 

Had all for the good of 
the Moor, all might have been well: but the 
Moor suspect that he was 
“exploited,” that the French were using 
him to strengthen their position in Europe 
against the f the 
war. 

Spain also. When as the result the 
Spanish-American War Cuba the 
Philippines, the vestiges of her over 


this been done 


began 


to 


being 


coming of next European 
of 
and 
last 
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seas empire, were lost 


to her, Spain turned 
with greater intensity 
to Morocco. . he 


Spanish zone there ts the 


Riff, the mountainous 
northern part inhabited 
by wild, fanatical, 
hardy tribesmen’ who 
are ade pts in the art of 
guerilla warfare 
Raisuli, one leader, 
was succeeded by 
another, Abd el 
Krim, who has_ been 
des ribed by Blasco 


Ibanez, the well-known 


novelist as a sort of 


Spaniard clothed as an 


\rab, he has 


be¢ ause 


passed the greater part 
of his life at Melilla, 
in the Spanish zone, in 

the service of spain 
Echoes of the Great 
Wat came rolling 
across to Africa. Abd 
el Krim became in 
fected with the new 

spirit yf national 
Poland had reasserted elf; Esthonia, 
Latvia, Czechoslovakia and other ites had 
emerged from the welter of war: why should 
not Morocco do likewise It was in this 
spirit that Abd el Krim roused his fellow 
tribesmen, beat the Spaniards to the coast 
and carried the revolt to the French zone in 
the south. All the energies of France and 
Spain are bent against t rising of the 
Moors, and he would be a bold man who 
would say on which side final and m 
plete victory will ultimately rest. Had the 
French or the Spanish ever understood the 
meaning of “colonization” as we understood 
it in South Africa and Canada, all this might 
not have happened ; a it is they seem to 
have taken their reading of British history 

from some of the chapters on Ireland alone 
Abd el Krim may represent the extremist 
ection of the population of Morocco, but 


there « be doubt that 


at 


an 
least 
majority of 


no he can count 


the moral suppé the vast 
Moors, who are of 
fore! , 


ly necessary 


on 


mind to 
tole rate the 


rm vok«e 


than is absolute 


body they are, for it has beet 


French Morocco al 
Mussulmans, 


nm 


who counted 


upport a holy war, should it be proclaimed. 





MOROCCO: FRANCE’S THORN IN THE FLESH 





The true Moslem, which the Moor almost 
invariably is, is punctilious in the observ 
ance of his religion, and he is not ashamed 
If he is “not at home,” it 
is explained that he is “saying his prayers.” 
The hour when the muezzin summons the 
faithful to prayer is the most solemn hour 
of the whole day. In Fez or Marakesh the 
scene may be witnessed whenever the sun is 
sinking in the west. Pierre Loti describes 
it as he saw it thirty years ago with his 


of his devotions, 


marvellous command of vivid suggestion. 
“The gold on the horizon gradually be- 
comes duller. Fez is already plunged in 
the shadow of its mountains. Only the 
snows on the summit of the Atlas retain 
for one last expiring mirute their glow of 
rose colour. Then a white flag rises on the 
minaret of the mosque of Muley Idris. In 
immediate response on the minarets of the 
other mosques other flags of equal whiteness 
Allah akbar! <A great shout of 
blind faith resounds throughout the whole 
city. Allah akbar! To your knees all true 
believers. To your knees in the 
knees in the 
threshold of your houses, in your fields, for 
it is the Moghreb. Allah 
akbar! From the heights of all the minarets 


appear, 


mosques, 
To your streets, on the 


holy hour of 


the muezzin place 
their hands to their 
mouths, and repeat 


their long, moaning cry 


to the four cardinal 
points, drawing out 
their high-pitched 
voices mournfully like 
wolves that howl. <A 
silence falls on the 


Vast 


city after this 
prayer.” 
Islam at prayer is 


’ 
indeed, an imposing 
and unforgettable sight. 
Multitudes of the faith- 
ful, all clad in the 
white flowing durnous, 
are prostrated on the 
ground, 
reverently 
Mecca. 
Fez, the northern 
capital of Morocco, is 
approached by a 100 
mile railway ride from 
Rabat, on the Atlanti¢ 
better still, 
by the CX cellent CEVICS 
of motor 


each turned 


towards 


coast, or, 


Cars, over 


a route where one may come in contact with 
scenes as primitive as those of the days of 
Abraham. 
motor-Car 


To associate the railway and the 
with “the Athens of Africa” 
seems something like sacrilege ; but Morocco, 
as we have said, is in a state of transition, 
and even Fez cannot escape the influence 
of the change. Fez nestles in a pear-shaped 
valley surrounded by nills, which are clothed 
with olive gardens, or orchards of apples, 
oranges, apricots or pomegranates. Within 
the circle of its crumbling walls, which are 
yet strong enough to support several massive 
towers, the multi-coloured houses jostle in 
almost inextricable confusion, interspersed 
with golden-tiled towers or the modern 
hotels which French enterprise has erected. 
Over all is the deep blue of the sky, and 
in the distance the violet haze of the moun- 
tains. In spite of its commercial activity 
and a certain Europeanization which has 
gone on in recent years, the city preserves 
its truly Oriental character, and life in the 
main passes leisurely for the elders, who sit 
about on the pavements, and for the 
majority of its inhabitants. 

For more than a thousand years Fez has 
been one of the sacred cities of 
pecially 


Islam, es- 
renowned for its university and 





A coppersmith at work 
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schools of learning. The university, once a 
great Mohammedan 
founded in 859, and is attached to the 
Mosque of the Cher called also the 
Mosque of Muley Idris, a silent witness of 


Arab 


almost predominant 


seat of learning, Was 


ibim, 


the great davs when learning and 


Arab philosophy wer 


throughout the world. Pupils still come 
from all parts of Africa, literally to sit at 
the feet of their professors, or to share in 


the knowledge to be obtained from the 30,000 





odd manuscripts in the famous library there 
To this day, it is said, no foot other than 
that of a Mohammedan has passed within 
Its portals. 
In Fez, in 


Moorish cities there are 


Marakesh and a few other 
charming old 


medersas, or hostels attached to the mosques 


for the use of students. They are considered 
to be the most beautiful buildings in the 
country, and would be more so if they wert 


One ol 


kept in a proper state of repai 











Interior of Medersa Sahrij, an exquisite example of Moorish art, Fez 








In a street at Fez: fondouk, or enclosed market, for wholesale traders 
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pictures shows the Medersa Sahrij, an ex- 
quisite example of Moorish art; and anothet 
a number of medersa students seated on the 
marble floor The 
grave dignity which here characterizes the 
Arab at his work is in striking contrast to 
the bursting energy of undergraduate life at 
our English universities. 


studying the Woran. 


Oriental Oxfords 

In the far-off days when these medersas 
were centres of intensive life and culture, it 
is said, they would have rivalled in beauty 
the colleges of Oxford or Cambridge. No 
design in architecture was too beautiful fo 
them, no wealth too great to be 
their building o1 
corded of 
sultan for 
look at the builders’ accounts, although t 


spent on 





maintenance. It is re 
that the 
would not 


ow 3 
one of these medersas 


whom it was built 


wy 
represented an enormous sum, but tore them 
and 
river which divides the city 
“That which is beautiful is never too costly; 
nor can anyone pay too much for that which 


into fragments threw them into the 


in two, saying 


gives pleasure to all Mavbe in the not 
listant future we may 
of Arab that 


again their debtors both in philosophy and 


Witness a renaissance 


learning will make us once 
science. 

Outside the monastic calm that pervades 
these schools of learning there is ali the life 
and movement of a great Oriental city, but 
h Europeaniza 
tion and, what may be more disturbing to 


-ome of the inhabitants, 


a life that is threatened wit 


with its accompany 


ing sanitation, A visit to a souk, or native 


bazaar, is an experience not readily for 


gotten: it is a vision of past centuries, with 


the added smell of all the years that ar 


cone. The bazaar is a labyrinth of tortuous 
streets, filled with the noisy hum of a 
multitudinous crowd ranging in hue from 
coal black to almost Furopean fairness, clad 


either in turbans and 
naked as the 
are roofed with 


protu Cc 
almost day 


The 


they were born 


branche ol 


streets 


reeds, and on each side are ranged the 
shops, some of them little more than niche 
in the wall. There are no windows. The 
floors of the shops are ratsed above the 


ground, forming a counter, where the 
chant sits cross 


met 
legged and impassive, wait 


drapery, or 





ing for customers to appear. Whatever ex 


citement there may be he remains calm and 


Possession nine points of 


imperturbable 


the law in Fez or elsewhere, whether it be 
of garments of brilliant hue, costly em- 
broidery, or the countle small article 
that the human heart might covet. 


The big factory has no place in the life 


of Morocco, and one may hope that it may 
never find a place there, Craftsmen of 
various kinds, who for iong centuries have 
made Fez famous by their skill, still ply 
their trades there, individualists one and al 


Many a shoemaker may een, as in 


picture, manipulating the Moroccan leather 


for which the country is world famous, into 
slippers—yellow for the men, red for the 


women—or giving a new lease of life to a 
well-worn pair. The workers in copper and 
other metals, energetic sons of Tubal Cain 
carry on their trade aided only by the mo 
primitive tools, which probably have n 


changed in design or purpose sin 


Idris walked the streets a thousand vear 
aco he dvers carry the stains of purpl 
and indigo on their hands and arm 

In addition to the ( ypen marl 
where the retail trade is carried on, there 
are fondouks, or enclosed markets, for the 
wholesale dealers One of the best known 


of these is the Fondouk Njdarine, remark 


able for the beautiful de ation over the 
doorway. Adjoining that the Carpente 
Fountain, an exquisite mbination 
mosaic and carved lar wood 


The City of a Passing Dream 
And so the crowds in Fez pass on. The 
Moor, as shown in our picture, 


dignified 


clothed in his flowing white robes, and ]| 
ing along with a stately tread, as though 
hurry had not been known sin the dawn 
of Islam; the veiled lady moving in m 
terious manner on her way; the visitor from 
the country intent on a musket with a Jon 
reedlike barrel and an inlaid stock that a 
triumph of decorative art e tourist é 
on holiday. The life Fez t 
medieval Islam, the life of the tv of a 
dream that may soon be passed 

But that, of course, depends on whethe 


the French ot 


In Moroc co, 








‘THE MATERNAL MARTYR 
Db ; 
Olive Pie Salter 


OST of us have known her; few of | She puts them on and looks a poor old hag 
us, perhaps, have entirely realized in them, and then she feels she has done het 
the harm she did our impressionable duty by her children and is happy. 


youth; it behoves all of us to make sure The trump card of the maternal martyr is 
that we are not preparing to pass on her in her assumption that everybody else in the 
sidious propensities to our children in ou world—and especially the younger genera- 
turn. For she is not altogether the product tion—is having a good time at her expense. 
of a bygone age, though we meet with her She has coined a little phrase about this, 
less frequently as women’s lot improves, ot and she is always on the look-out for oppor- 
rather as women become less completely de tunities of using it with effect (quite uncon- 
pendent upon domestic joys for their en sciously, it must be remembered). When 


livenment and consequently less sensitive to any member of the family suggests some 
mestic adversities. outing or pleasure that does not include her 


she is an adept at pointing out to them, 


Handed Down the Generations very, very delicately and reluctantly, how 


The role of the martyr was first thrust unkind it is of them not to want her, how 





ipon mothers by a very-much-to-be-pitied —!onely she will be while they are gone, how 
woman, no doubt; since then it has been lew pleasure s ever come her way, and so on. 
handed down from generation to generation, Then, having imparted a fine sense of 
doing infinite harm on its way, very much criminality to the whole affair, she brings 
as titles are handed down, without much out her phrase “Oh, you go and enjoy 

re reason than the fact that they have yourselves; don’t you worry about me.” If 
always existed in the familv. There is, in she is asked to join the trip she makes it her 
fact, something peculiarly inveterate about excuse for not going that she will only be 
the maternal marty1 She has certain littl a drag upon the party; she loves to define 
labits, certain littl phrases, certain littl the gulf between the young and the old on 
ways of looking at life which are as tena all possible occasions, and her grey hairs 


usly a part of her personality as his shell are her finest stock-in-trade. 
is part of the winkle, and by which_ she 


] 


av anvwhere be known. Fox instance he A Favourite Self-mortification 


’ 


has a fixed predilection for wearing rathet \nother of her favourite self-mortifications 
unbecoming dresses, preferably old dress¢ is that of being anxious while others are 
re-turned; the oftener they have had to be awav from home She loves to sit at the 
re-turned the more triumphant is she, and window listening to the footfalls and strain 
the more completely does she contrive to ing her ears for the creak of the gate. There 
ike her daughters feel that they are vamps ised to be a song much in favour about 
of the first quality to be wearing fashion twenty-five years ago, the verse of which I 
thle attire while poor mother’s mornin; cape have forgotten, but the burden of the chorus 
in its fifth winter and getting shiny at Was this 
the seams. “Cast-offs” are also a source of ‘Oh, Willy, we have missed you! 
great satisfaction to her, especially if they Welcome home again!” 
happen to be the cast-offs of her own grown It was written especially, I am convinced, 
up children. She snips off their flighty Littl for maternal martyrs. The lady of this type 
trimming a be ause thes¢ are “not suitable Is also a pe tinacious sitter-up. She will sit 
tomy ave,” and refuses to alter them so tha ip for anybody, without being asked, until 
they fit hei properly, because she “has no all hours of the night or morning, and no 
time to waste in dre ne up my old bones.” thing will induce her to go to bed. It there 
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is a chance of her being left alone all night 
in the house she closes on that chance like a 
Maternal 
always terrified of spending the night un 


protected, but they 


leech upon its meal. martyrs are 


are pertectly incapable 
of making the slight adjustment necessary 
to prevent this. No, they will not go over 
Aunt Mabel: no, they 

not have the girl in from next door to sleep; 
but they will 
heavy eved and smile 


and sleep with will 


emerge from their ordeal 


wanly at the deserte 


when he returns, so that he is made con 
scious on the spot of 
traver of the 


womankind. 


being an infamous be 


tenderest susceptibilities of 


Pernicious 
All sel 


the materna 


f-made martyrs are pernicious, but 


martyr is perhaps the most pet 


nicious of all, for she inscribes a melancholy 
impression of life 
that impression very 
deeply that it may never be 
reflect the 


ana 


upon minds young enough 
to receive deeply, sO 
effaced. Chil 
dren inevitably attitude towards 
life of those 


and the 


nearest dearest to them 
sons or daughters of the 
martyr are casy to detect, even long afte 
they have been removed from her immediate 
influence. They have 


poisonous germ in the ystem the terrible 


within them like a 


paralysing convict 
arrayed against ther 


less victims of a sort of plot on the p: 
l 


:< that they are the he a) 


of all crea between them and 


their rightf 
been infused into them by smal 


hour by hour, day by day 


which has 
but certain dos 
rf thei youns ves 


, and it gradualh 


spreads through them intil they are a 


meated with it beyond ure. There are { 
poisons so subtle, so life-destroying as th 
which kill elf-respect, self-reliance, all 
the stiffening qualite hich enable us t 
turn an unt ed front towards fate, to take 
its blows in good part, its favours thank 


fully. 
In no way is the origin 
this 


tude of those bre ent up in an atmo phe 


poison er » clearly a in the att 


ot martyrdom towards 


ne of children The mother-martvr ha 
been responsible tor thousane of live 
tarved of natural Jove and happine hou 
sands of childl rriage She inva 
ably ha a dye ! ( kind r other 
against her h band, hich she airs day by 
day to her children in 1 terious, impres 
S1Ve phra t I ill \! ( 

mu ha ( no ea { lls I ed 





life’; “To be a wife is not all ha 
“You little 


with, but you will some day, when 


know what I have to put u 
you are 


{ 
reels 


married vourselves,” and so on. If she 


that her husband has been inconsiderate 


which she does about a dozen times a week, 
instead of telling him to his face what she 
thinks of him she become bmissive and 
resigned, and goes to the hildren fo =\ 
pathy behind his back She is capable of 
alienating them entirely from their father 
by these subtle and inflaming means, in 
order to make them feel mor keenl to 
wards herself. 

Still more impressive is the emphi 
which she points out to her childr t 
incommunicable pain, nxict and incor! 
venience on her part for which their presen 
in the world is respor yl She loves t 
expatiate, mysteriously, upon the pan 
terrors of childbirtl \h, the trouble I 
had bringing you into the ria!” ‘This 
a phrase used frequent to point out th 
deadliness of his ingratitude whenev« 

disobedient, th hth r ret 


A Warped Idea of Marriage 


The verv natural 1 of all tl | 
the young peopl ‘ p with a 
lea of marri lal I | 
riri have i ( ot } n 
monsters of unkindne nd neglect, the 
of hi their ow 1 re t 
} d they ever ( ed 3 r 
the ‘ ‘ n lor it i ( ‘ 
ind exhaustin | ul 
in their resolve 1 ( never 
themselves be ( nr) | 
‘ earnt t ) 
the lesson that cl n , 
e, exhaustin , ' | 
n every degree of it ( 
towed pon the efore the 
ilwi that tert no f ’ \} 
' e I had,” et 7 
xd Ww 1 fea | 
Some of ther f ent fre 
he a phere { n t I 
ture upon mal ( a ! I I 
family These ( ( erent ay I 
rt thy ‘ 
ir at n 1 
inflamed b tl ( b hee I 
iw to the Phe t} I 
the divorce « rts for re I en I 
he thirst tl I ait 
‘ t volt | n de | te 
en f, { ' 





The lack of : was one of 
of the 


spring. 


ficance for them 


the most frequent lamentations 


maternal martyr trom whom they 


The 


unwillingly bring into the world in the care 


women leave such children they 


of nurses, and frequently expect to be bribed, 
of 
another 


by the present a new car or a sable coat, 


into having baby. Their appetite 


for pleasure 1s insatiable; they are obsessed 


with the importance of snatching a good 
time from a world which—so the maternal 
martyr gave it to be understood—is only too 
ready to deny them. The men perceive it 


as only common sense on their parts to adopt 
the atti 


tude and tendencies of their father, who was 


it an early age yrutal 


supposed _} 


represented so clearly by their mothe 


as 
having all the best of life at her expense. 
of the 
have a wholesome fear of religion, to which 
| 


aqaavs 


These martyrs younger generation 


in the old home , when all other sources 
trials 


afflicted 


had been exhausted, was attributed the 


which their devout and therefore 


mother was called upon to bear. 


Her Own Worst Enemy 


The pitiable thing about the maternal 
martyr is that she is her own very wol 
enemy. She is pernicious, but not vicious 
all her failing ivy be traced to nothing 
more malignant than a tremendous and 


balanced desire for affection. She longs Tol 


those around her to appreciate her, and the 
best way she knows of getting them to do it 
is to show herself, a brave and_ patheti 
figure, upon a background of almost in 

perable ditticulties But she mistakes pity 
and sympathy tor love, which, among al 
voung, joy-loving creatures, must have a 
background of happiness or they will have 


none of it. Het hildren are ereatly alte ed 
by her; the pectacic of her woes ha Ws 
them a good deal more, probably, than. she 
thinks it does: but they do not really love 
her. Unconsciously he ha made herself 
their enemy, because she constantly stands 
between them and all that is pleasant and 
natural in their young lives. She creates a 
cruel contlict between the impulse of the 
youth which urges them on, away from he 
and the IM purse rf thre filial sens Re wh 
holds them: back “Mother is such a pr 
old thing it would be a shame to leave he 
is the thought at the back of the min 
\nd some of them do faithfully stay with 
her for life, th lenvinge her and the ely 
the renewed and wide happiness which is 
the reward of ns mn 

It is true th ere was much to be said 
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for those plaintive mothers of the past gener- 


ation. Men were still then in the tyrannical, 
master-of-the-house era, and ways of get 
ting round them other than headaches and 


womanly tears had not yet come into fashion. 
Moreover, the mind of the housewife was not 
sufficiently 


occupied, or was occupied too 


much with interests not calculated to colour 


her attitude towards life very brightly; 
darning, cooking and marketing are not 
such unpleasant occupations in themselves, 
but like all the more sombre tones of life 


they need a vivid background to show them 


at their best. It is conceivable that when the 
Wife’s one excitement during the year con- 
sisted of dinner out and a trip to the theatre 


it did 
she mignt reasonably 


on her wedding-day anniversary 


as 


in many households— 


shed a few tears if hubby forgot the sacred 


ate. The young wife of to-day would not 


wait about on sentimental recollections for 
her outing; if no husband appeared to escort 
her she would take the housekeeping money 
and set off on her own, and thoroughly enjoy 
herself too; thus saving reproaches, which 
rankle in the male mind and produce a 
peculiar irritation such as invariably re- 
flects upon the reproacher in due course. 


An Insidious Kind of Low Fever 
Women havi 


and 


look afte their own 


learnt to 
pleasures, it might be expected that, as 
] 


a natural corollary, they have learnt to look 
after their own sorrows too; but martyrdom 
s a virulent, insidious kind of low fever, 
with which nearly all of us have been in 
fected in our younger days, and, depend 
upon it, it will come out in us in some 
torm < ther if we do not take the sternest 
precautions The ‘“inferio complex ” 
of which we hear so much nowadays is 
1 heritage easily traceable to the marty1 
strain in the family. The _ predisposition 
to go on the dole, the want-more-wages 
and-less-work spirit is anothet “Nerves ”’ 
were a speciality of martyrdom in which 
our mothers simply wallowed, and we have 
’ h the disease from them in a most 
deadly form For the sake of our children, 
if not for ourselve we must make an effort 
to stamp out this malady from our natures, 
order that their impressionable young lives 
may not be shadowed with the thought of 
half-understood terrors to come and that they 
ay not grow up with the sad conviction 
imbued inwittingly, but oh! so cunningly 
by our poor little martyr mothers—that sac 


sake of others is both miserable 








GRANNIE 
Mary Wiltshire 


RANNIE sat in her arm-chair by the 

fire and dozed; she did not approve 
of 
a rule, even though the 


very highly people taking cat 
naps by daylight as 
August 


who 


the 
tact 
fully refrained from mentioning that she 
very often took them; but sl 
tired, that this once she 

It was her ninety-second birthday, and 


daylight was an sunset; and 


} 


granddaughter lived with her 


1e@ Was sO very 


must indulge 


she had had so many presents and callers 
that she was quite worn out with the ex- 
it all. 
had been, and the curate, and her district 
lady, and most of t 


sides 


citement of “he vicar and his wife 


he parish workers, be 
the other tenants of the h 
She had talked to all of them, 
various happenings of her 
life, which they to like to ] 
just at the last she had grown little con 
fused, calling herself a foolish old woman, 


all chur 
cottages. 
recalling long 


seemed ear 3 


because she had mixed up Miss Talbot, the 
head mistress of the Girls’ School, h 
Mrs. Seyles, the secretary of the Mothers’ 
Union; but on the whole s! 


wit 


1e had managed 


it all very well, and evervbody had been 
most kind; and now she could have a little 
rest, and think about the old times, upon 
which her mind had been set all day, while 
Nellie took the presents in to show bed 
ridden Mrs. Stiles next door, and give hex 
a share of the sponge-cakes and the tea 
and the jelly, » that she should not feel 
hurt or left out of things. Mrs. Stiles wa 
only eighty and a bit—a mere juvenile— so 
her birthday was not yet a matter of cele 


bration. Moreover, Grannie 


considered, 


she had always been most fortunate in the 
way of having things done for her. 








She was a quaint little figure, as she sat 
there in her high-backed chair, upright a 
a dart—more <o by far than her thirty-seven 
years-old granddaughter, who was apt to 
“slop unie called to account \ trilled 
mob-cap irpmounted the black chenille net 
which concealed the remains of annie 


Grannie was a little ashamed of that 
* 


hair. 
hair: 
fair with her; 
were one of the few things 
well pleased with 


had not played qu 
tarched frilled cap 
} fay 


she thought it 

and the 
sed OvVeEr ; 
she was 
Het 


sco! ned spe t 


otherwise 
herself 


she 


very 
little dimmed, 
that 


eyes were very 


and icles, observing 


her chapter with 
the sight the Lord gave her, she 
} 


“when she could not read 
would have 


Nellie read it to her, but she wasn’t going 
to wear them things.” Her hearing was 
as quick as when she married her John 
sixty-seven years ago \n ample skirt 
clothed her small proportions; she did not 
often go out now, but when she did het 
horror at the present-day fashions knew no 
bounds ‘In my voung davs,” she declared 
indignantly, girls would have thought 


shame to go out in their chemises. I don’t 
call it decent 


She did not, indeed, think much Ir tl 
present generation In any Way the world 
had retrogra led sadl n the past half 
century in her opinion Girls had _ bee 
wont to go out to service ’ when the loft 

1001, and stay n the amt tuat tl 
they married; ww ti t » to worl 
that was “more interesting ” if 
thing could be more interesting than lea 
ing how to manage a me proper 
if they went to “service ” must be char 
ing places every six months, getting wage 
that were downright ridiculous, and putt 


every last penny they earned upon thei 


backs. 

And then, when they married, look at the 
way they brought up the hildren nowa 
days! 

She felt very thankful indeed that ( 
and Nellie had managed to secure a part 
of this little oasis of 1-w i! ] Che 

ix cottages shut away in their strips of 
garden belonged to the Church of the 
Blessed Virgin M Downl ugh 
under an old trust ind e al 1 to be 
et only to elde ( or wid 





The rent 
was a purely nominal one; still, there was 
so that did not feel that they 


were in any way the recipients of “charity. 


not more than two to a cottage. 


a rent, they 
Grannie had her Old Age Pension, and her 
needlework: they 
She shuddered to 
would have had to endure 


eranddaughter took in 


were most comfortable. 


think 
supposing she had had to take rooms in a 


what she 
street, or even a cottage in the village of 
her youth, with present-day children shriek- 
ing ‘and yelling in front of the windows, 
and motor-lorry traffic 
clattering up and down outside her door; 


present-day motor 


nothing but a racket of noise from morning 


till night. 

In the old days, when gentry were 
gentry, not these jumped-up folks with 
more’ money than manners—she bridled 


aggressively at the thought of the worthy 
soap-boiler who had recently bought Down 
borough Park 


borough travelled each in their 
own carriage, in 


they 
a leisurely way befitting 
their station in life; not mixed up with any 


body and everybody in a railway carriage, 


nor yet rushing along the roads togged 
out like clowns at a circus, and choking 


evervbody with dust and stink; travelled so 
that one could see them well as they passed, 
and, if they belonged to one’s own gentry, 
take 
who was going, 


for < 


some time 


in their clothes and their trunks and 
thus providing oneself with 


matter tor 


ymment and conversation 
afterwards, 

Things were so changed. 

Sometimes grannie felt almost glad that 
she was coming to the end of her long life, 
or at any rate told herself she did, though 
suggested that she had 
occupied a space in this planet long enough, 
she been righteously indignant 
Still, this evening, 


if anvone else had 


would have 


sitting there by herself, 


vertired, her thoughts runnine on old 
lays, and friends long since gone from her, 
she felt a little forlorn—things were so 
very changed 

Yet one wonders— were thev ? 

As she leant back in her chair, half 
asleep, the scenes of her youth that drifted 


into her old brain were not so different in 
spit from scenes that might have con- 
cerned her granddaughters; a different set 
ting there might be: different costume 
but birth and life and death do not really 
change 

Almost her first clear memory was of 


Queen Victori 
the tea which 
It was 


a’s Coronation: rather, of 
Certainly 


province e of a 


or, 


ommemorated it 
not within the farm 
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child 


London, 


carter’s to witness royal processions 
even read about them. 
Day excursions to the Metropolis were not, 


would 


in nor to 


nor there have been money to pay 


But the tea, provided by the 
squire at Ashelton House, the three big 
farmers of the parish, together 


for them. 
with the 
vicar and his wife, was very emphatically 
her business, and she made the most of it; 
she was only sorry that two of her three 
younger could not, by of 
and toothlessness, share in 

Chance of such feasts did 
not often come their way in the years which 
followed. 


brothers 


age 
the opportunity. 


reason 
immature 


There was one more, it is true, 
when the young Queen was married; but as 
her tribe of brothers and 
and the evil days of the 


sisters increased, 
“forties closed 
upon them, while the battle over the Corn 
Laws waxed and fiercer, out- 
side feasts did not happen, and inside ones 
were unknown. The amount, or the lack 
of amount, of food needed to sustain life 
was calculated to a scientific nicety 


ever fiercer 


She grew up under this régime thin and 
small and “Our Annie,” her 
mother said of her, “weren’t much to look 


‘“enrack. ” 


at, but she’d got more gumption than many 


a one three times her size.” 

She needed it. Her duties commenced 
with the first squall of the latest arrived 
baby in the morning, she minded the 
smaller fry while mother saw to dad and 
the “elder boys—mature youths of ten or 
so, who already were capable of stone 
picking or crow scaring—she saw that the 
last baby but one got her fair share of what 
breakfast was left, “tidied ” their break- 


fast things and their hopelessly inadequate 


sleeping arrangements, self and 
of 


school. 


and got her 
off to 
school of 
Rumming children went to it, 
intermittently, interrupted 


and 


others the family 
\sheldown 


and all the 


some 


For boasted a sorts, 


much by new 
babies and washing-days, 
up to Mrs 
making or cleaning on the part of the girls, 
the 
parents plumed themselves on the 


mother going 


Clevancy’s to help with cheese- 


and bv extra jobs on the farm for bovs. 


But 
fact that despite bad times, and much and 


the 


near howling of the wolf, they had man 
aged and would manage, that all the 
children should be learned their letters, 
with the addition of sampler for the 
feminine portion of the family, though the 
weekly pence were hard at times to come 
by. 

At thirteen, Em’ly being now ten and 


able to do for the babies, Annie became a 
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wavge-earne She went to help in_ the 


nursery at Mr Clevancy’s, attaining the, 


to her, gloriou 


g independence of one shilling 
found, while at the end of 
| 


he chance of her 


per week and all 
two years and a half came t 
life, the 
made the family of Rumming feel that one 
at all 
upon her. 


heaven-sent opportunity which 


of them events had greatness thrust 


It did not seem like a heaven-sent oppo! 
tunity at first, for Mrs, Clevancy gave he 
notice to leave. “It isn’t that you haven't 
said, as she 


You 


; } 
oO oir]: 
good Giri, 


pleased me,” her employer 


stood woebegone and tearful have 
You've been a downright and 
I’11 do whatever I can to help you to a good 
place. But the children must have a gover 
ness now; my I 
and it need two people to 
look after them besides me.’ 

stitched at small petticoats that 
afternoon with a heavy heart. Good plac« 
were not so easy Mrs 
Goddard Mrs. wanted a gir] 
that she knew of; it 


niece Is coming to teach 


them, doesn't 
Annie 


come by; neithet 


nor Landrow 
looked as if she would 


have to go into Downborough. 


Db 


She shrank 


from the prospect. Seven miles over a bad 
too far for 


wheel the other: the six 


road would be mother to carry 


one baby and 


pence for the carrier’s cart was not easy t 
find. She would have the usual afternoo: 
out once a quarter, she supposed, if she 
three months was a 


time to go 


could get a place ; but 
terrible 
mother 


long without seeing 
Moreover, he lid not 
felt nervous over the 
bustle rf a 
to this day ne 


want to go to 
Downborough She 
excitement 


thing 


and town, for one 
may hear the black 
birds singing as one walks down the 
street, 


night out of 


mat 
but to her, who had never slept a 
\sheldown, it 


population 


seemed a vast 


centre ot and one heard of 


such dreadful things happening to voung 
girls in big town It was not as if ther 
would be anyone there to advise or help 


her. Still, there wa no help for it; 


there were too many of at home for 
her to think of staying abou 


till she 


it doing nothing 


could hear of something close at 


hand. She must ask Mr. Hedges, the car 
rier, to make inquiries for her when he 
went into market on Tuesday Pe rhap 
Mrs. Clevancy might hear tell of ome 


would bad to ¢ 


body; it not be quite so u 
to a mistress who knew me 
\sheldown 

On the Tuesday 


Hedges, the carrier, 


body ir 


week later, however, M1 


having been unfruitfu 


ft result 


what less f 


heerd 
a call downstau 
iildren ready fe 
the dining-room 
find Mrs 
the “ House,” in 
mistress, 


rhis is Annie, 
way of introduction; 
tood just inside t 
they wanted of 


“Yes Well, 


leaving 


Simpson, the cook 
consultation with her 
and, as it transpired 
” Mrs. Clevancy 


he door, 





) juence me 
t 1 l, she re ‘ 

t Y ettin the 
the \ . id entered 
n yme trepidation to 


housekeepe at 
own 
about her. 
said, by 


and she curtsied and 


’ 


small, but 





perhaps if she is quick and trustworthy we 
could put up with tl What I came down 
for, Annie, was see if vou could come 
ip to help in t nursery at the House 
Elsie, the housemaid, told me yu swere 
leaving Mrs. Cle 1 

‘l have my _ miect ni to teach the 
hildren,” interposed that lady swiftly ‘ 
I dont need Annie 

\s if the child would leave of her own 
accord! Her father and mothe would have 
had something t yout it, if she had 
eve! dared to s ocwest l 1 thi 4 

Mrs. Simpson epted the ection 
meekly. In her heart e rathe esented 
the airs these i Wive ive 
themselves, but \ king a favour 
on nel employer t thie m t ( 
endured 

“And I was asku M Clevan when 
you would be f want neo! 
as On as possible Nt ( l Ippe 1 1 
broken her ankle, at \I Chamber] 
thought yo suld com take little Mi 
kleanor for the . he was out 
again You t th ‘ thar I 
pected, but little Mi | nea 
two, t quite a and if ire 
ful and do as e % 1, Id yy 
could manage l m ( oing t 


ee your mother 


ve a good gi 1 do best 
The ( Wa no q t t \ ether ( 
wished to go. Your pers in those da 
lid what the 1¢ 1 bett lecided 
for them; and ¢ id t e not beer 
eyond her wil t 1 Ani would 
ive accepted the ] vithout | t 
tion She inswered dut { t t w 
very kind of Mr S and “ 
Ve ratetu 
Phat is all M Simpson, 
ing \nd 1 yu pare he y to 
norrow, M1 Cle \ 1 said you 
tho it yu oO t w be ve ood 
f you.” 
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“*T be turble zorry, but little master, he took 
a fancy to the yarly peas as | be raisin’ urfder glass’ 


“Oh, yes—that is all, Annie; you can go 
upstairs again.” 
Annie retreated, but heard murmu 


behind her as she ascended. 


“Oh, ves; I think I can manage; it would 
only be days, and 
maid, Is very good. Ot course, Mrs. Cham 
“§ a he 


was something about 


a few Lizzie, my other 


berlin—— voice trailed off, but there 


“must not be worried 


or upset now,” “most unfortunate.” And, 
just as she turned in at the nursery door, 
Mrs, Simpson’s voice again: “I am sure 
it’s very good of you, Mrs. Clevancy.” 
She did not pay very much heed Ot 
course, all Asheldown village knew, though 
it was not proper to talk about it, that the 
lady at the House was expecting anothe1 
new baby very soon: that both she and the 


squire had been bitterly disappointed two 


w 


MN 
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— 
vears ago, when littie Miss Eleanor proved 
to be little Miss Eleanor and nothing more; 
and that both were pinning all their hopes 
upon this one being a son. For herself 
\nnie considered that girls were preferable ; 
didn’t eat so much as boys, and they 
didn’t wear out their Still, 
gentry folks were different; and in any case 
it did matter to her. Girls or boys, a 
dozen of either or both, it made no differ- 
The great thing was that she was to 
Even if only temporarily, 
Good- 


she hoped 


they 
clothes so fast 


not 


ence, 
go to the House. 
what a reference it would give her! 
natured little she 
sincerely that nurse’s ankle would be a long 


soul as 


was, 


time getting well; if it left a permanent 
lameness, thus necessitating a permanent 
assistant, so much the better. 

Which was what really did happen 
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One’s 
times. 


wildest dreams do true 

For a year after the advent of the 
new baby, who proved to be merely a second 
edition of little Miss Eleanor, she was an 
assistant. Then decided, with her 
mistress’s assistance, that as her lameness 


come some- 


nurse 


rendered her incapable of running after 
small children, or of carrying them down- 
stairs to their perambulators, it would be 
better for her to seek a situation as needle- 


woman. And Annie, awestruck with the 
responsibility of her good fortune, was 


chosen to take her place. She had, as 
everyone concerned admitted, such a way 
with children. So although she was young 
for such a post, she took it and held it 
successfully on through the coming of the 
longed-for son and of two more repeats of 


little Miss Eleanor. People had families 
in those days. 
It was when Master Edward—the boy, 


as his father called him—was nearly three 
years old that she became aware of John. 
She had cared for her babies with complete 
devotion for five years; had run untiringly 
after active little legs, learning that service 
at the House might be an honour, but 
with a mistress who always wanted a little 
more than her husband had money for it 
was a hardly-earned one, even if it did give 
one the chance of seaside holidays that did 
not come in ordinary folks’ way. The 
village, indeed, had not an excessively high 
opinion of Mrs. Chamberlin. Old 
madam and the squire’s sister, large, home 


young 


spun, weather-beaten women, with a great 


sense of responsib lity for other people, be 
longed to the 


village and its inhabitants, 


and were understood by them; but this gay 
from I Bristol, o1 


some outlandish place, with her wonderful 


young beauty ondon or 
frocks and her lady’s maid, was a tvpe new 
to them, and they did not like it Annie 
felt at times that she almost agreed with 
them. She 
not only for herself and her charges, but to 
give a helping-hand to the lady’s maid, who 
had some ado to keep pace with the de 

Annie herself had 
serious-eved 


sewed and mended continually, 


mands of her 
into a person, 
somewhat sedate and prim, with quick, deft 


mistress, 
grown small, 
little voice that 
isters minded with 


movements, and a decisive 
Miss 
out 
Not so the boy. 
From the day he 
safe to turn her back on 
tant He desired to explore everything ; 
the kitchen 


Eleanor and her 


hesitation or delay 


could toddle it was not 


him fer one in 


stairs, her work-box, particu 





larly the needles and scissors department; 
the knives of the lawn-mower, and—which 


was how John came on the scenes—the 
seedlings in the forcing house. 

Annie was taking 
morning down to the 
an errand for the mistress; 
ing the weeks 
days now—when a nursery governess should 
arrive and take 
little girls, leaving 
and the baby—(this was before the arrival 
of the fourth little girl) 
were honestly more than she could manage, 


the whole family one 
village, where she had 
she was count 
they were coming down to 

charge of the two elder 


l o 
her with only the boy 
The four of them 


and the boy “fair wore her out.” 
She piloted them, 
Master Edward held 
hand, safely through the kitchen garden to 
the the wall, where 
reached a short cut to the village, when 
Miss Eleanor tumbled down, cutting both 
her knees, and announcing the fact in a way 
that demanded instant and individual atten 
By the time 
pacified to return to the 
the knees and 
Edward had disappeared. 
Annie looked round wildly. 
loyal upholder of the nobility and gentry, 
and ordered herself lowly and rever 
all her but her 
did fervently wish at that 


wheeling the baby, 


firmly in the other 


outer door in one 


tion. she was sufficiently 


house, and have 


washed bandaged, Maste1 


She was a 


ently to 


lf 


betters: subconscious self 


moment that 


Master Edward was one of her own younge1 
brothers, to whom it would not be an act 
of lése-majesté to administer a sound slap 
She was still cogitating how she could cut 
herself into two pieces, when there dawne 
on her ear®rs, and drew neare r, a TOarT as ot 
many bulls of Bashan in stampede, with, 
when the bulls took breat] man voice 1n 
apologetic remonstrance 

‘Now, there’s a e¢ | ttle master, do 
‘ee coom ‘long back to nursie; do ‘ee now 

‘Yah-rah-vah oo-oo0 want litt! box 
O0-O00 

“But, Master Edward, vou can’t have a 
seed-box now: them’s to grow into luverly 
vlowers and peas tor "ce to veat, an’ if ’ee 
do be pullin’ of ’em oop now, like, they 


wun't never be coming t’ anything, doan’t 


ee zCe f 


They came into sight round a corner, a 


flustered young gardener who nevertheless, 


despite his apologetic air, kept a firm grip 
on Master Edward, and Master Edward 
himself, purple in the face, shaking sput 
tering wrath out in jerks as he trotted, o1 
rather, was trotted along 

‘I be tur’ble zorry said the forme bu 
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little he 
peas as I be raisin’ under glass. 

hand from 
was offered 


fell 


took a fancy to the yarly 


” 


master, 


Nurse tried to disengage a 
the sobbing Miss Eleanor, and 
They 


conversation 


sympathetic assistance. into a 
little demure they made 
their way back to the house. John of the 
“varly” peas had noticed Nurse Annie with 
her children and had wished 
voutly that the House household included 
a second indoor manservant, and that he 
could the The House house- 
hold, modest the 
Chamberlins, though gentry of long stand- 
ing and antiquity, were of only modest 
wealth, and the butler was the manservant 
in every sense of the word. John had to be 
Still he had made 
her acquaintance, and that was something. 

In the Annie took a glimpse at 
herself in the looking-glass even before she 
attended Miss Eleanor’s knee, and de- 
cided mentally that, although lacking in 
decorative effect, frock, with 
its white finishings, did not become her so 
badly. 

She was guilty of several little prinks in 


as 


before, de- 


have post. 


however, was a one; 


content with the peas. 
nursery 
to 


her nurse’s 


the ensuing weeks. Domestic servants did 
not have much opportunity for promiscuous 
flirtation in those days, or even for more 
serious but 
on Sunday evenings and the walk back 
the children 


played on the lawn, with nurse sitting close 


“following,” there was church 


afterwards, while sometimes 


by—at which time beds generally needed 
weeding, or borders tidying, and there was 
opportunity for a discreet remark between 
whiles. 

It was not for some time, however, that 
their decorous courtship became a recog- 


nized “walking-out. ” They were sober 
Wiltshire rustics both of them, who dis- 
approved of doing things in a hurry. Still, 


by the end of another year it was fairly well 
settled between them that they should get 
married the 
baby should have grown old enough to be 
Annie thought 
she would stay and see her safely through 
her teething, getting a few things together 
meanwhile, and both of them saving what 
they could, and then she would give an 
ample to the mistress, and they 
would see about a cottage for John’s mother 


sometime, when last-arrived 


passed over to a stranger. 


notice 


and sister, who at present shared the gar- 
dener’s cottage with him, and get wed. 

So they planned, 
ingly, with due 
convenience, 


providently, unhurry 
regard for everyone else’s 
But the plans were slow in 
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maturing. Annie saw Miss Pamela through 
her teething, and began to drop gentle 
hints about leaving. But somehow the mis- 
tress was busy; or if she had time to listen, 
there was something a month or two ahead 
that Annie would be specially wanted for, 
and when that was over 

“Annie, you don’t really want to be 
leaving me and the children, do you? ” 

And Annie would smile nervously, and 
kiss Baby Pamela, and the matter would 
drop for a while. 

When the fourth year of Sunday evening 
church and weeding borders while nurse 
sewed was well on its way, John showed 
Annie could 
not truthfully be told now that the children 
could not do without her, that the mistress 
could not spare her, that a host of other 
wants and needs necessitated her staying 
on. 

“Master Edward, the limb, be 
away to schule; the yoong ladies be with 
Miss Thomas most all their time, ’cept the 
littlest one, an’ she’ll be larnin’ soon. ’Tis 
naught but gettin’ on ’em oop, and putting 
on ’em to bed, and sewin’ for ’em, and the 
missus c’n get some other body to do ut. 
Thee mun tell her so, Annie my girl.” 

Annie quailed before the prospect, but 
promised, and faced the mistress, therefore, 
the next morning with: 


signs of becoming restive. 


yoong 


“John Garlock and me, ma’m, please, 
we're thinking to get wed, and I was want- 
ing to ask when you think you could get 
someone to take my place? 

The bomb was cast; and Annie gave her 
John the account of its explosion on their 
way to church the following Sunday. As 
a rule, John only waited for her to come 
He 
even had the temerity to suggest that they 
went like, instead. 

Annie horrified. She 
missed that she could 
except when Miss Eleanor had the measles. 
No, indeed, she was not going to do things 
like that. 

“Well, 
quired. 

“She was terrible huffy,” Annie replied. 
“Said as how she did think I cared 
for her and the children than to 
before they was old enough to do without 


out; but this was a special occasion. 
for a walk, 
had never 
remember, 


was 
church 


did John in- 


what ’er zay? 


more 
leave 


a nurse; said as how of course she couldn’t 
stop me leaving, but she thought ’twas very 
ongrateful of me, and that you was wanting 
in your duty to try and get me to leav 


‘I bain’t,” John said stubbornly at 
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told master as I wor goin’ to be wed to ’ee, 
and he never said naught agin it; axed I 
about vurniture an’ the like; and if he 
doan’t mind, she ain’t got no call to say 
they things agin I.” 

“T don’t know what to do,” 
tearfully. “I don’t 
turn against us, nor yet turn the squire 
against us. ’Twould be terrible uncom 
fortable, and good places aren’t so easy 
come by.” 

“Well, master never said nowt,” John 
repeated. He was not, conversationally, a 
man of many ideas. 

“And I don't want as the children should 
think as I had treated them bad.” 

“Now, look ’ee here ”—John found words 
suddenly in a spurt of temper—‘“thee mun 
choose what thee be goin’ to do. 


said 
should 


Annie 
want as she 


I bain’t 
goin’ to shilly-shally on fer ever and ever, 
and so I tells ’ee. A man wants his home 
and his childer afore he 
thee likes lookin’ arter them up to 
better than minding thee own, ’ee 


be too old; an’ if 
House 
can zay 
zo now, and make oop thee mind fer good 
an’ all.” 

They turned in at the churchyard gate 
as he spoke, and Annie had no time to 
reply. They stood, sat and knelt stiffly side 
by side from Dearly Beloved Brethren on 
wards, without so much as touching elbows, 
even when Emma Carter’s youngest dropped 
her peppermint in the middle of My soul 
doth magnify the Lord, and wailed loudly 
on being bidden to “Stand up proper until 
the Collect, and not go scrabblin’ there.” 
But towards the Grace of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, when Annie’s handkerchief had been 
continually at her eyes since the Prayer for 
Our Sovereign Lady, John relented a little, 
and found the place for her when Mr. 
Cutter, the clerk, gave out the hymn. 

“T didn’t go fer to make ’ee cry, Annie,” 
he said awkwardly, when, the service over, 
they turned up the village 
“But ’ee do see how ’tis, 


street together. 
doan’t ’ee? I do 
want fer to know one way or t’other, for 
Sister Louie’s Bob Jackman, 
job as 
penter’s, so 


he’ve got the 
shepherd up to Mr. Car 
she’ll be married come the 
fall, and mother’ll go with her, that it do 
all fit f’r us, if only ’ee’d say.” 

“?T isn’t right,” Annie broke out resent- 
fully, “’tisn’t right as she 
and do like she do. ’Tis only 
don’t want any trouble. She 
partying all her time, and I’ve 
babies from the 


Ellen left and 


second 


should talk so, 
that she 
likes to go 

taken her 
Nurse 


them, and I’ve 


month ever since 


done for 


served her well for nigh on eleven years 
and helped her home, and ’tisn’t fair sh 
should try and keep me from mine now 
The old mistress wouldn’t 
it, but I suppose this 
lady she’s different.” 
“Well, thee mun tell her. I don’t want 
for to lose ’ee, my maid. 


never have done 


one be ing a 


> 


town 


’Twould be 
hard to part comp’ny now. But 


crool 
mother be 
so rheumaticky she be bound to go with 


Louie so as ’er can see to ’er a bit, and 
' 


I bain’t goin’ to bide in thic ar cottage by 


myself, an’ ’tis only fair to tell ’ee 


It was not a romantic attitude. Wages of 
nine or ten shillings a week did not tend to 
develop the romantic side of life. John 
would continue to go with Annie if there 
was to be a home at the end of the going; 
but with mother and Sister Louie flitting, a 
wife he must have; and if Annie would 
not, why, then, even if sorely against the 
grain, Em’ly or Susan would have to do, 


Annie accepted the attitude with the un 
resentfulness of complete understanding 
Poor folks had to take things 
make the 
no good carrying on and acting foolish. A 


the way they 


were, and best of them; it wa 


man had got to have a woman to look 
after him; and if he couldn’t pay servants, 
he’d got to have a woman belonging to him 

She meant to make a considerable effort 


to be the woman who belonged in this 1 


stance, however; her small spurt of re 


bellion was growing, She ought he 


mistress in the morning-room next day, 


determined to arrive at some definite result 


She wished to give notice. 

“Oh, very well!” Mr Chamber 
answered coldly, when it became clear to 
her consciousness that this time giving 
notice meant giving notice, and nothi 
less. “I really did think you might have 
staved until Miss Pamela was old enoug! 
to dress herself; but you have evidently 


no consideration whatever for us, and f 


the upset you will cause by leaving now 


There will be the flower show in the park: 
vou know how much work 


Then 


ing; you will be 


that 
visitors for the 


mean 
there are the shoot 


leaving me in the lurch at 


the very busiest time of year, but that 
apparently does not trouble you in_ the 
least.” 

“Indeed, ma’m, I have done my best; 


but there’s Miss Thomas, and John has 
waited a very long time, and I did speak 
you several times about eetting ymebody 
else " 
“Who is there in this tiny village? Mi 


Thomas is net a nurse, and I do not care 


to have complete strangers taking charge 
of my children. I can’t think why you are 


married. 


so set on getting You will cer- 
tainly not have the comfort that you do 
now, nor the food and clothing. You can 
see and talk to Garlock as often as vou 


wish—I have never objected to my servants 
having young men, provided they are re 


spectable—and you can keep your good 


and at the 
ain by changing ? 
face 


To do 


justice, she could not see that there was any 


home time. 
What do you expect to g 
Her 


more 


your Wages same 


pretty, slightly peevish Was 


irritable than usual. het 
other argument, any other side to the case. 


As if 


she woul 


any sensible girl could really think 
1 be happier at that little poky 
cottage, trying to bring family 


Garlock’s at 
“Begg your pardon, ma’m 


up a on 
House! 
Annie's 
voice was firmer, her feelings more ruffled 
“TI don't that be the way to look at 
it. I know you're a lady, and I’m naught 
but a servant, and perhaps I hadn't ought 
to liken and but I 
as you married the master because he could 


wages, than the 


ing 


S 


think 


you m¢ don’t suppose 


give you a beautiful home and all. And 
I’m not wanting to wed John because I 
think as I shall be better off, but so as we 


shall belong to each other, and—and—like 
that. You’ve got your home and you 
children, ma’am; and John and me, though 
it's only in a small wavy, want ours.” 
Mrs. Chamberlin stared at her blankly, 
amazedly. That nurse, the monosyllabic 
and demure, should find tongue like this! 


Should intimate that they possessed feelings 
and 
“The master,” she 


: : ; 
ideas In common 


began hesitatingly. 
“John has spoken to the master about it, 
ma’m,” Annie informed her further; “and 
he was quite agreeable to it, 
to Her 


colourless respectful 


and spoke very 
flatly 
but she 


kind John voice was 


ind again, 
stood her 

“Eh,” said the master himself, coming in 
at the door 


were 


ground 


“Sorry, my dear 
What has 


it’s nurse! 


thought you 
alone, 


Oh, 


John spoken to me 


And | 


about ? suppose 


you are wanting to run away and eget 
married, eh, my girl? ” 

Annie curtsied ‘If you please, sir, 
she purred. Master was one of their “own 
gentry, and easy to deal with 

“Well, and when is it to be, eh? ” 

“I wa just telling nurse,” his) wife 
interposed sharply, “that I do not think 
she ought to leave me at present; it is 
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hardly considerate, with the summer just 


beginning, and Pamela still so small.” 

‘Ich, well, my dear, young folks wili be 
folks, and she 
Garlock a long time.” 


The 


Veal yI 


young has been engaged to 


mistress’s frown 


blacker. “A 


two years could make no difference 


grew 


to her and Garlock,” she snapped, “and it 


would make a great difference to me.” 
‘Eh, well, | dare say we shall be able 

to arrange something. You run along up- 

stairs, nurse; [I could hear Miss Pamela 


crying. We’ll see about the wedding. ” 


Annie felt dubious; the interval had 
vielded nothing definite. Still, master was 
one to consider the servants much more 
than mistress. She hoped it would be all 


right, and that John would feel she had 
done her best. She ran along upstairs 
obediently—or, at least, started to, being 


stoppe | 


mn the way by Rebecca, the under- 
housemaid, known to her equals as Becky. 





She was an untidy young person, and 
Annie had saved her many a scolding by 
hurried sewing on of buttons and tapes. 
She showed marked conversational intent 
as Annie passed her at the foot of the back 
stairs, so there was nothing for it but to 
pull up and chat. 

3een having words? ” inquired Rebecca, 
mindful of Annie’s flushed face 

‘Not exactly.” Annie was inclined to 
be reserved: se ky Was a chatterbox, and 
that minx Emily, the kitchen-maid, would 
be glad enough to take on with John, she 
knew “Only John and I want to get 
married this year, and = 

And her ladyship don’t see herself left 
to look after her own baby for a night o1 
two. Mother and me were talking ‘bout 


ht 


Walt 


‘other night, and wondering 


much longer he'd Master goin’ 
settle things, like?’ 

‘Il don’t know,” Annie 
lornly. So other people were 
think tire 
they 


said, rather 


tor 


eoinning to 
But h ould 
mistress them 


would ’ 


the 
= round red face was sym 


John yw 
with 
Becky’ 


and 


marry against 


like this? 
pathetic, \nnie wanted sympathy. “TI 
said too 
did.” 


advised the under-housemaid 


don’t know,” she again, not 

wish |] 
‘Find out,” 

tersely 


* How 


steadily; “I 


an 
key-hole with a 


couldn't! ” 


be 


but I 


wouldn't 


Annie 
right; and they'd 
couldn't. ” 


was 


me, too; | 
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She sped upstairs; Becky looked after 





her with a friendly grin. 
‘You be too nice for this wi 
she said, “and folk’ll always put on you 
‘cause of it. Well, vou’ve done me many 
a good turn, so I’m gwing t eeswax thie 


boards by the morning-room door.’ 


She did so. Annie, sewing in the nursery 
half an hour later, heard a discreet tap at 
the door, and a primly rrect voice In 
quired if nurse could come out a minute 

On the other side of the nursery deor she 
confronted a delighted Beck 

“My word! ” said the latter, “they've 
been at it hammer and tongs down there 


It's been fun alive to listen to them 

‘Becky, you didn’t! ” 

“All right, I didn’t—if you'd rathet 
But you're to be kindly allowed to get 
married the end of November or be ginning 
of December You should have heard the 
missus! ‘I should like to know,’ sez she, 


‘how you think I am going to manage with 


the flower show and _ the arden party. 
You like me to take the lead at the show. 
How do you suppose | lo it if I have 
to look after the vildre all the time 
And one thing I can tell yu,’ she sez, 


‘there won't be 


year if nurse gwo¢ 


he stands up sort of nd-like, and tell 
ie traight to | lace « wa bem 
selfish The gir is served devotedly 
for more than ten ve , he sez, ‘and Gat 
lock is a thoroughly steady, honest young 
fellow, who has work ro me well, a 
his father did before him; it elfishne 
and unkindness ’—I cud ha’ told him ‘twa 
laziness, too-—‘to keep them apart now,’ he 
<CZ An’ then they argified back and forth, 
in’? he cz a e won't e h people 
tieated 5) in’ ie ( ( int ad 
wi’out vou; an’ then he n to nive 
in’ the ipshot wa i ! in’ to ask 
you to stop till the Mot ‘ ver wit 
an’ then she'll ( ) i t of stuft tor 
vour home Here! Get juick ! She 
be ¢ ming up ta No | t ( rit 

Forewarned j lorearmed \nnie’s att 
tude toward her employe \l pol te, but 
not enthusiast 

I have decided,” id t t lady, u: 

mindful of an industrio inder yusemaid 
outside the door, “to make you an offer, 
nurse If you will stay ont the end of 
November, when the shooting parties will 


and I will ive vou 
and Garlock what you need in the wavy of 


imniture. You will be m ed from here, 


be over, the master 
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convenient 


you 


Wes 


thought 


They dis ed it t 
] | John was not dis] 
It wa IX mont longs 
two of them he would bs 
ay a M chaelm 
nan’s, and him and | 
un’ then 
But n the othe 
ylid 
She mightn’t have 
yuu rothin but ou 
ll l a i¢ i rake t 
rh luNnery ‘tort 
yut the memory of them 
tive fritie were wt 
ouple could afford to 1 
ind a wedding | 
row John and me 
mam and we | be 
I ive n 
Novembe 
Ve vod ul | 
it t ) ( \ 
t it \ 1 ive the w 
It n t, after al 
mre 1 serva m 
i ld 1 
with he h | l 
” in to plan t ‘ \ 
\1 what \ 
Th asa re 1¢ 
n intine and | 
t mot 
there And 
Bride and B 
rN id the 1 we 
| ) 1 
\ : \ en t w 
\ ed dow to the 
t er 
| 1 behind t 
ike | eu ‘ 
t themsel ve 
t 
had | ed her hearti 
’ rd | 
\nd = that t! 
ray ind ta 
! vid t i my) 
opened, “Why, bl 
urely be Ippe tin 


1 scave at mn 
time, | \ 
lont iV we 
rewdly t] 


“Listening-in ¥ A Guide for Music-lovers 


° . By 
with Intelligence Percy A. Scholes 


I have pleasure in announcing that Mr. Percy Scholes, the 

musical critic of the B.B.C., has consented to write a series of musical 

biographies from the point of view of the “listener-in”’ who wants to 

understand what he is listening to. Next month there will be notes 
on Wagner. 


No. 1.—Beethoven 


F the “classical” comnosers there is It was a time of turmoil. It saw ths 
probably none whose name appears so foundation of the United States of America, 


frequently in broadcasting programmes the storming of the Bastille and the de 


as Beethoven. Hi Symphonies, his string claration of the equality of man, the climb 


Quartets and his Piano Sonatas are com to triumph and the degradation and death 
stantly performed from the various stations of Napoleon, the dismembering of the many 

not so often his songs (which are unim little German States and the formation of 
portant), and never yet, I believe, his one the German Confederation, and a number of 
opera Fidelio or his great Mass in D (but other political events, the general trend of 
these will come! which, despite reactionary incidents, was a 

It is especially as an instrumental writet freeing of the spirit of man and a growth of 
that Beethoven stands head and shoulders democratic government. 
above his contemporaries, and it is as an In literature the period saw the maturity 
instrumental writer that, from the average of Goethe and the coming into existence of 
“broadcatcher’s ” point of view, he requires our own “Lake” school (Wordsworth was 
some explanation. born in the same year as Becthoven), with 

Who 1s the ave rage broad atcher the abandonment of the stilted, formal and 
Well, consider—at least two million people “classical,” and the development of the 
now have the chance of hearing Sonatas, “romantic” element In Science it saw 
Syvmphont and String Quartets in their the formulation of the atomic theory, the 
own homes, and to at least one-and-a-half discovery of oxygen, the introduction of 
million of these the opportunity of hearing vaccination. In painting it saw the rise of 
such music (at all regularly) is new. Turner and of Delacroix. This was the age 

In writing, then, for any paper with so of overturnings and the smashing of con 
lan a circulation as THE QUIVER one may ventions, political, literary, artistic-—and 
be sure hat one is writing for a good many musical, 
people who, though they recognize Beet And of the smashing of the musical con 
hoven’s greatness, possess little detailed ventions Beethoven’s music is always taken 
knowledge as to his works We cannot all a the tvpe 
know everything! But we can wish to ex 
tend our knowledge Beethoven’s Life 

What knowledee of Beethoven do we re Beethoven was a Rhinelander. He was 
quire in order that « may listen to his born in a garret at Bonn. It still exists; 
works with intelligence it is not big enough “to swing a cat” in, 

and a tall visitor has to be careful not to 

Beethoven’s Period damage the ceiling 

First the human side of things. Beet The grandfather and father were musi 
hoven te extended trot 1 o to 1827: that clans employed at the Court of the Elector of 
is to say trom a little before the time when Coloene. The mother had been a cook 
citizens of Boston poured British tea into The household was an unhappy one 
their harbour, until a little before the time through the drunkenness of the fathet He 
When citizens of Paris started the second realized the boy’s musical abilitv, and, hop 
French Revolution. in to make 1 ney o of it, taught him all 
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the 
a part in 


he knew, him severely. Soon 


young Beethoven was able to tak« 


using 


the court music, and at twelve he began to 


exercise his abilities in fairly important 
duties. 

At Beethoven 
and played to Mozart, who predicted a great 
future for him. Back in 
Haydn, who was passing through the 
both 
great composers Beethoven had lessons. 
style upon theirs. They 
founders of the modern Sonata, String Quar- 
tet and Symphony, and Bee 


compositions in these forms resemble their 


seventeen visited Vienna 


3onn, he met 
city 
these 
His 


were the 


on his way to England. From 
is based 


thoven’s earlier 


music in general stv 
where they left off. 


In a sense he began 


The “ Viennese School” 
Beethoven’s whole manhood was spent in 
Vienna, then the world’s most active musica] 


centre. Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and 
Schubert are the great names in the list of 
what we call the “Viennese School ” of com 
position. 

The music-loving nobility of Vienna en- 


and Beethoven. He 


played in their houses and dedicated many of 


couraged supported 
his compositions to them, 
him But the 
pendence of musicians upon 


and they helped 
the 
lordly 
Mozart 
had been more or slaves 
of Beethoven 
able to assume an attitude of independence, 
often the 
wealthy and the great 

Beethoven, 
rude man. At 
thoucht 


financially. days of de 
some 


and 
less kindly-treated 


patron were passing. Havdn 


noble or royal masters was 


verging on rudeness, towards 


indeed, was, in a degree, a 
all 


said it 


said what he 
He joked a 
great deal and his jokes were often horseplay. 
He suffered the worst affliction: that 
in befall a musician, deafness, and his life 
tar He was 
often absorbed in hi o1 
hit 


nobility of 


events, he 
and bluntly. 
from 


in other wavs was from smooth 
position and never 
fools 


charactet 


bring self to iffer eladly 


had 


and it is a 


could 
But he 
cerity, 


and sin 
tribute to his essential 
soundness and to the greatness of his genius 
that treated 


stood by him to the end 


many of those he so cavalierly 


He died when he was only fifty-seven. 
Beethoven’s Style 
As already mentioned, Havdn, Mozart, 


proup the mselves in 


“ school,” 


founders of 


Beethoven and Schubert 
the 
and he looks upon them as 


musician's mind as a definite 


the 


the modern Sonata in all its varieties 





The Sonata of the Havdn-Beethoven 
period Is a plece of some len th, made up 
f three or (more usually) four shorter piece 
contrasted in character. Perhaps becauss 
these shorter pieces are of difierent rates of 
speed they have come to be called “Move 


Beethoven Sonata has 
as follows 
Movement, 


It usually 


ments.” The normal 
Movements, 
I. A pretty 
a fair rate of speed. 
of two Main Tunes—in themselves con 


foul 
long going at 


out 


eTOWS 


trasted, one of them in all probability 
being bold and the other gentle, or one 
of them tragic and the other placid 
These two Main Tunes are first stated, one 


after the other, then developed—i.e. out 
of them is evolved a passage ometimes a 
long one) of very varied treatment and of 
great interest to those who can follow it 
and stated. 

Il. A slow, expressive Movement. 

III \ lively Movement 
Sonatas a_ steady 
Minuet; in the 
piece, a Scherzo 


IV. Another 


in form 


then re 
in the earlier 
dance-rhythr 
later a more boisterous 

pronounce Skat 
pretty quick 
either like the 


hrst, or pel 


Rondo, i.e. a Movement in which one or 


more Main Tunes return again and again, 

their appearances separat one 

another by intervening matt renerally 

ofa | definitely “tuney kind 
Some of Beethoven's Sonatas are f Pia 
alone, others for Piano and Violin, her 
for Piano and ‘Cello 

If three instruments are employed we do 
not use the word Sonata, | iri. If 
the three instruments are \ in, \ ’ 
‘Cello we call the piece a “String Trio If 
they are Violin, ‘Cello and Piano we ca 


them a “Piano Trio.” 


If four instruments are emploved we call 
he Sonata a “Quartet.” Uf the four ir 
struments are two Violins, Viola ar Cello 
we call it a “String Quart f thev are 
Violin, Viola, ‘Cello and Piano we al} at 


a “Piano Quartet 


If the Sonata is for Full On estra we ca 
lta Svmphon 

In all these various types of Sonata Be 
oven ork exhibits the al hara 

t1 In the early works he ir, simple 
and generally happy; in the ter ones he 
pecomes uc h longer, more n ed and 
lramatic, olten expre in extreme t 
emotion, such as Havdn and Mozart had per 
haps never felt, and = such they suld 
hardly have expressed n thei 1 pler 
musical idiom In some of the ery last 
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Beethoven 
obs« ure < 


ot 


becomes 


works 
he 
there are, for instance, 
two of the 
Quartets the 
which, afte 
still 
musi 


one or 
String 
of 


a century, 


value 
is in 
dispute, some 


cians in them 


seeing 
at 
others 


ere revelation 


a 
and 
mad 


merely a 
struggle 
press in 

thoughts that are in 
These 


to ex 


mustl¢ 


expressible. 


last Quartets are as 
vet little likely to be 
broadcast, but the 


earlier ones are pretty 
often performed from 
the various stations. 
Beethoven’s 
Piano Sonatas 
The old 
chord (in which when 
the keys de 
pressed strings 


Harpsi 


were 
the 


were plucked) was going during Beet 


hoven’s youth, and the modern Pianoforte 
(in which the Strings are Aammered) was 


nut 


coming in. /rano is the Italian for soft, 
forte tor loud, and the name of the instru 
ment Was intended to indicate that it en 


joyed a range o beyond that 
the difference in 
enormously ot 

Sonata, as compared with a 
Haydn Sonata or a Mozart Sonata, is due to 


f expression tat 
of its pre decessor. rf 

the reatel 
hoven 


Part ¢ 
feeling intensity) 


a see! 


the greater expressional resources of the in 


strument for which the music was being 
Written, 

There are 32 Piano Sonatas by Beethoven, 
and they little 
“Sonatinas ”’ Sonatas, 
to g1 works like the “ Appassionata.” 

Some of Sonatas had 
given them: 

No. a. ef 
himse I gave 
rather “tragic than 

No. 14, the “ Moon! Sonata (a rather 


foolish name perhaps, and one not author- 


1 
WOrTKS 
fact) 


range from. simple 


rather than in 


Cat 
have 


these names 


*Patheti Beethoven 


this 


r Sonata ; 
but the opening is 

*pathet i ig: 

ght” 


name 


ized by the cComposel 

No. 15, the “Pastoral” Sor-.a (another 
unauthorized title, but 1 entirely unsuit 
able), 

No 1, th Waldstein Sonata (so-called 
because it is dedicated to the 


Compo t rs 





Beethoven—old, deaf, but inspired 


friend and early patron, Count Waldstein). 
This is a work. 

No. 23, the “ Appassionata ” Sonata (again 
not so-called by the composer; the spirit of 
the first Movement and perhaps the general 


magnincent 


spirit of the piece have prompted the title). 


No. 26, “Adieu, Absence and Return” 
(the only Sonata except the “Pathetic” to 
which Beethoven himself gave a title: it 
refers to a journey of the composer's friend, 


Archduke Rudolph, and the opening chords 


are meant to represent the German “ Good- 
bye the three chords signify the three 
syllables of the word “ Lebewohl ”’), 

No. 29, the “Hammerklaviet Sonata. 
Hammerklaviet Hammer-kevboard, out 
Pianoforte. This lone and very difficult 
piece was called by the composer “Grosse 


Sonata fiir das Hammerklavier,” i.e., simply 
Grand Sonata for Piano, and so got its nick 
name. It is not very often to be heard. 


Beethoven’s Chamber Music 
Musi 
that can be played in the home, as distinct 
from. 


room 


* Chamber properly means music 


intended for church and concert- 
] 


instrumental 


usit 


but the term is verv arbitrarily use¢ 


] 


and nowadays always means 


ir two, three, tour Or more instru 


ent anything beyond a volo instrument 


but short of an Orchestra. 
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Beethoven wrote ten Sonatas for Piano and 
They are very varied, representing 


The 


Sso- 


Violin. 


all his styles except his very latest. 
“Kreut 


called because it was de 


most popular is the zer”’ Sonata, 


licated to a violinist 
of the name. 
He 
Cello. 
He 


Trios 


’ 


wrote five Sonatas Piano and 


tol 


Trios, five 
ixteen String 
zed that a 


ht Piano 
three Piano Quartet 
Quartets, it 
treasure aWalts W 
Music comes mo 


will 


wrote ei: String 


and 


sO will be real rich 


ireles listeners as ( haml 


bet re and more into favour, 


as it now do, and finds its way 
into the programmes of the var 
The String Quartets are 
portance. 
The first are numbered on pro 
grammes “Op. 18, No. 1 “Op. no. 2." 


and “Op. 18,” 


ottenet 


stations. 


of especial im 


six Quartets 


is 


etc. 


“Op.” means “ Opus,” 


then, simply means the “18th work 


composer. A lower number like this usually 


indicates an early work, and, he nee, one 
easy for the listener to follow So it is in 
the present cas 

The next three Quarte have a much 
higher number, “Op ) Phes« illed 
the “ Rasoumovsk On tet vecause thev 
were dedicated to Count Ra imovsh who 
was Russian Ambassado the Austrian 
Cou Out of complime to hi one oO 
two Russian né have 1 ntroduced 
Th three Quarte are nest the ve 
fave rite works rt il] ( of Cl | 
Music. 

The remaining seven Q tets reach high 
“Opus” numbers—74 ed the “Harp” 
Quartet because there 1 vood many 
passages for piscicato or plucked. stri 
which produce a harp-like eff 95, ! 
S90: BSR, B42, 195 Phere i ) a separate 
pit ce, a IF ugcue, I I | ( d 

In addition to all tl ma of piect 
there are a few others, in dine the ear 
gav Septet for Violin, ‘Cel Double Ba 


Horn Bospoon. be is. Bread: 


ast occasionally. 


Clarinet, and 


Beethoven’s Symphonies 


There are nine of them, and they are the 
createst worl ! 

Nos. 1 and 2 (Op rand Oy; a) are 
miparatrve | ‘ an ple. 
hearted worl } n not 
xciting im any wa 

No. 3 (Op. 5 1 ery ditferent thing 
It is as long as the first two put together 
and it reaches lepth of « nal expre 





sion not found in them It was intendec 
to celebrate the spirit of Bon ind was 
at first dedicated to hi Bona 
parte took the title of |] 
poser tore off the title page in a 
henceforth, instead of bei | 
Jonaparte Symphony 
called the “Sinfon He 
Symphony It incl 
Funeral March. 
No. 4 1s a very fine 1 ( pl 
found than No. 3. 
No. 5 is probab tl S 
phony evel written, and ( 
favourite. It is a magn 


Hine, terse 


First Movement, pr eated by a 


little four-note — the I t I 
alled “Fate knocki 

lovely Slow Move nt,a 

Scherz ndaon 


vmpl 
of the mn of n 
cuckoo, its flowing “By tl \ 
ment, its thunderstorm, ane P 
; 
N no ir ‘ ‘ 
\\ ‘ ed ¢ Ay 
Dar 
No i ' ' 
I hap} | 
N 9 ti ‘ { . } 
t h ad the en ’ 
! ! ire n t r t 
n S i 
| he ( S 
ef nee \ 
I , n ; 
! n . ‘ , 


I I el () 1 I 
to precede iri ( ry 
ne ement 
T F ' ( pre 
en ‘ en t 
t | I 
- 1 t I () 
ti I n 








Hk ickdaw, without a doubt, is the 
humorist of the rvine wee None o 
the ws po S56 natu so care 
essly h nd frivolous, ft the jackdaw 
ndeed, bu little I the staid | nity 
of the rook, the austerity of the crow or the 
the raven Ile can, of course, 
e at times, but his stilted gait upon 
nd flippant mana@uvres among 
ches in the air, his whimsical 
earin ill the entuated by his grey 
wig and elos black cap, the latter tilted 
vell forward, go to ike of him the jester 
that he Any kind of m hief would 
eem to appeal stron » the jackdaw’s 
nature Watching him amon vis fellows, 
me feels nvinced that nothing e@iv him 
sreater dehieht than to play a practical joke 
on them, while at. time the whole party 
andon themselve to the frivolity of a 
game of catch-as-catch-can, hide-and-seek or 
foilow-my-n hbour 
A ges Bird 
All these merry nbols, whether joined 
in by few or many, and whatever thei 
myyect eem to it) ) is much noise as it 
po rl nal \t all times the jack 
daw 1s a Ikative b d, but on these occa 
yn ne f the ru of the game appear 
to be that every ne ] ilk at one e, ana 
that ¢ ould th illest ke 
it his command \ company of jackd 
holdin tie eve ! ed n 4 
» the eadin | neien 
tres ( mal «me t t » pack 
1 . 
no Hic t lay Phe me 
) the im Ot no miatte ‘ 


The 
well-known 
Nature’s 
this volume from time to time by other 






) BY 
FRANK BONNETT 


(Illustrations by Harry Rountree) 


of this light sketch is a 
naturalist. Sidelights on 
will be contributed to 


author 
ways 


noted writers. 


ni vith a much noise as possible, 1S 
the thin 
I x ¢ Tile na he jackdaw is a bird 
at is easily ta and may be trusted 
with Liloe he has become accu 





med to his home. Sooner or later he will 


probably vield to the natural inclination to 
] } f f +] 
ejyoin his wild relations, Dut 1f none of these 
ld ha n to be in the neighbourhood, 
he tame bird may be content to live and 
die in the company of human friends. 


Carried His Jokes Too Far 


One jackdaw that was a nily pet fo 
nan irs Was a wit of the first order, but 
sometime ( ried h jokes a little too far. 
be ime from a brood of five discovered 





** His most serious 


4 ile 
escapade was NY 
the theft of a . 
num b er of : t 


bangles 
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a huge nest in the church-tower, and very 
soon became prominent as the most Saga- 
| 


cious member of the family. Being of an 


inquisitive nature, he was often in trouble, 
and on the very fir 


he € 


day that he was given 
d to 
1ich, with their mother, 
Aftet 
watching them fot his 
perch upon the fence, Jack thought it would 
acquaintance, 








his freedom investigate a 
brood of chickens w 
strawyard. 


from 


were scratching in 


minutes 


some 


be good fun to make a closet 


and to that end fluttered down into their 
midst. The result may have been unex- 
pected, but it amused him greatly. The 
frightened chickens scattered in all direc 


tions, and Jack, entering at once into the 
fun of this novel experience, began to chase 
In the 


were 


moment, however, 
for Jack 


on his back, fending off as be 


them. another 
found himself 
st he could the 


parent 


tables turned 


sudden onslaught of an outraged 
This 
opportunity as the hen turned for a 
to brood, 


ignominiously nearest re 


was too much for him, so taking the 
moment 


Jack fled 


This 


her scattered 

to the 
happened to be a rickety 
the 
muddy pond. 


look afte 


fuye 


h 


fence, which ran 


through centre of a small and very 


10 exhausted afte 
} 


But being ti 


his beating to use his wings properly, he 
had to struggle through mud and water til! 
he reached it After some difficulty we 
brought him to land once mor and re 


turned him to his cage to a sadder 


bird. 


recover! 
but a wiser 


Mischief-lover and Thief 


Carpentering was matter in 


another 


which 


1 l ry ’ y + } 
Jack took a great itere , and when 


anything of the kind was in progress he 
would be close at hand One da hen the 
carpenter had gone off to fetch the usual 
forgotten tool, Jack amused himself bi 


upsetting the nails out of the paper pa 





‘eg é A, ie i 7 
& i. S Be Now joe 
“ox 


" Jack amused himself by upsetting 


nails out of the paper os 








The potato thieves 


carrying some to Als re 





bery and hiding the rest in the 
close by. On another occasion he cam 
fluttering on to the lawn wil f 
Wa reading the daily pa cat 
hold of a eet b the né t 1 of 
the greater part and flew awa t H 
did the ime to the fly B tl 
he ( pied ol ihe aressin i ) l 
favourite perch on spare vindow 
aT 
His most serious escapa V 
the theft of a number of si ( 
ym the bedrooms The « ne wa ( 
tain that they had been left on t dre 
ine-table but on our retul tror I 
that morning the bangle about fad I 
in all) were missing, with 
Orts of suspicions were | ant 
were questioned, sCal Wa I sued 
every corne the assistan ‘ the lo 
po ( Wa consiacre 1, l U i 
of Jack as the ) ‘ \« 
Wo iter One tu Nhappe rotice 4 ( 
thin righ lining amor ‘ 
the lOUSE and there hi ( 
jasmine, were the bangles! ild 
no a i ) 10 had 1d i 1 
iil t i la ( 
\nother I 
da Tamil\ i » tl 
North of En ul 
\ up its abode i I 
not for lon I ( f I 
morning the ur 
found drowned in tl lene 
water-tub, ind ( 
. made } 
on littec ( if 
it ben t } 
panion 
foundat n 
the trageau : 
tire t ‘ | ‘ ri 
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planation is that in such cases the jackdaw 
sees its reflection in the water, and imagin- 
ing perhaps that what it sees is actually 
another bird, flies into the watet 


without 


to investi- 


’ 


gate realizing what it is doing. 


With its 
the barrel offering no foothold, the bird has 


plumage once wet, and the sides of 


“9 


but little chance of escape, and, fluttering 


about, is soon drowned. 


An builder like 


the rook and others of the tribe, but he is 


untidy is the jackdaw, 


no mean architect. Often he will avai! him- 


tance prov ided by some hole 


sCl ) the assis | 
in tree or wall, but at other times he will 
° o much pains in getting together the 


material for a structure that has nothing 


bevond what it rests on 
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Single pairs go off sometimes on special 
expeditions, but will not be long absent 
from their fellows Jackdaws and rooks 
fraternize very happily at all times, and the 
former will sometimes occupy the disused 
nests of the rookery when no more suitable 


situation is to be found. Instances have even 


been known in which rook and jackdaw may 


be said actually to have occupied the same 
nest—the rooks and their family, so to speak, 


upstairs, and This 
may happen when the rooks have built a new 


the jackdaws below. 


nest on top of an old one, as they will on 


occasion, the jackdaws taking possession of 
old 


just below the new 


the structure and forming an entrance 


a labour-saving device 


below 


It is then that 
cover the 

skill in weaving 
so great a quant 


wi Idy twics. 


heak and claws alone he 
does it, vet no man with Ah NWA S 
1 pair of strong and ski PAN S 
ful hands could do even , Ky, \ 
Nalt ’ wel In the \ 
wy) 
ancient belfry of a Hamy 
shire church many pa of jackdaws had 
nested f veal ut f number until the 
time ¢ r the tows to be repaired, 
Then 1 as found that there was scarcely 
room left t the bells to swing, so indus 
trious| 1 the jackday filled the chamber 
h th nesting material In each of 
he fo ners huge piles of sticks had 
een |} t up vear | vear, each season's 
( n place {on 1a of the season be 
re itil t a ( ntidy tructures 
ea 1 me \ ) ( I ich one cove 
y t ise a full are vard of ice 
\\ en tn try Was leared, two eood cart 
ad ‘ eve bit of which had been 
ed ugh tw mall holes in the 
ni ere taken away Besides sticks, 
¢ of which are of such dimensions that 
t ! 1 to believe nall a bird could 
em, the jackdaw uses gra and 
( wool for the ming of its nest, 
hye p material tten being ¢ lected in 
ind form as cosy a linine 
un 1 ( iad ( magined 
Gregarious Birds 
Jackdaws, ke ! ks ire reeario 
| n out t er im large or small 
n nik it all seasons of the vear and 
usually nesting in colonies of several pairs 


) keep it in place 


one di 


jackdaw’ 


tovether 
ity of un 


With hi 
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** Catching hold of a sheet by the 


corner, he flew away with it’ 


that does not appear to be resented by 
tenants above! 
Friends of th2 Sheep 
The jackdaw, of course, is a welcom 
friend in the sheepfold, for he is the de 
trover of more than one of those pests 
that inflict injury upon the farmer’s flocks 
V he heep, fe all their innate stupidity, 
understand well enough the jackdaw’s mis 
yn, and regard him as a friend in need 
| no uncommon sight to behold two or 
more of th yIrd perched on ai single 
nimal, what ne the sheep continues to 


t 
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raze unconcernedly, ynscious 


gi , no doubt, 
that it is to its interest to suffer a close 
inspection of its woolly bacl But the jack 
daw takes no mean advant f the con 


fidence thus placed in him Ile «oes not 
tear the wool for his Cst I m the sheep s 
back, but contents himself with th craps 
that he finds adhering to thorn and brambk 
in the hedgerow or left behind on the 
hurdles of the fold 


Not Proof Against Temptation 
It may be, though, that the farmer eves 
the jackdaw with a certain amount of sus 


picion, even though he knows the bird te 
be such a good friend of his in the sheep 
told No one would a ise the jackdaw 
ot being in the sam ategory a the rool 
as a destroyer of grain, but there are othe 
ways of mischief open to the former bird, 
and he is not always proof against tempta 
tion. The jackdaw, for example, is quite 
prepared to assist his larger relative in the 
entirely destructive proces emoving the 
thatch from ricks, while on his own account 
he is sometime riven to treat thatched 


buildings in the same fashion. For this 


reason he is not to be encouraged about the 
homestead, nor is his ympany desirable 
where young chickens are reared For such 
tempting fare it ts to be feared that our 
merry and mischievous friend has a decided 
weakness This s not, pe haps, a gene 

habit, but some pa mo! venturesome 
than the rest will at tim embark upon 
this most reprehensib indertaking, and if 
drastic measures be not quickly taken, other 
will soon follow the bad exampl Waln 

are another of the forbidden fruits that 

jackdaw finds it very hard to , and here 


x 


ren om talc 
mt! e 
~ —m 
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again he and the yk 
evil-doing. Ir Irp 
a combined company o 
clear a tree, and obv 
the bulk of tl 1S 
mediate consumption, b 
provi hit mething 
Phe wk store to 
nure heap ft at 
the ene of th ery 
prefers to carry his plun 
more sé et place where 
ikely to find it. 


The Temptin 


Another gre 


n the id comp 
rarme fields | 
th ind other ‘ 
tain I rd, 
in such occuy 
, 
Sel ( rT m ( 





( qua 
) ountry 
rd ) " 

1 vnen that 
with much | 

oO itor \M 

1 } ht 

< l 

! 
the jackd 
r\ the b 
tat n 
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Crk n 
t Ve 
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ompanions in 
ng how quickly 
\ s i 
is } m ) i 
1 ¢ } 
| n { ) m 
\ l de i of 
times 
I s n ( 
e distance trom 
iit e jackdaw 
yneé but himself 
( 1 to 
ri ea . 3 
ot 1 e found 
‘ in tl 
ittach 
, 
‘ ] t 
W find 
1 r Oo 
( een l¢ f 
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The “Nuisance” 


of Relations 


Is it Better to be 
Without “Folks” ? 


The family cupboards that are opened some little way in this article— 


though the skeletons, to be 


sure, 


are not so very grisly—make it 


injudicious for the author, an old contributor, to give his name; but 


although his experience in some respects may have been 


unfortunate, 


his conclusions are very sound. 


Y Uncle Lewis had a curious hobby 
collect pt 


and others bookplates or china 


Some people stage tamps, 
His 
quest was much more exciting; he collected 
relations 

His own family name, of course, 


Was ont 


of those 
that 
street in England and three times chree to 
every street in Wal 4 had 
all the people whose name wa 
would have been led 


and perhaps have 


patronymics so good and popular 


they are to be found three to every 


herefore, he 
followed up 
he 


numerable 


Lewis upon in 


, 
false tracks 


never reached a common denominator, so 
to speak, until he researched back to some 


yn who had reigned on 


primeva 


Welsh 


Lele weil 
hills 


the 


A Strange Quest 
He did, fall 


family he believed to be 


in with one Lewi 


collate 


indeed, 
whom 
and he rather hoped, through them, to e 
Lewis 
Wars of 


valiantly with his pen 


rd 


lish his d 

took the Lancastrian side 
the Roses, and did a 
ballad as with h we 
Sut bef 


he got 
Planta gentle man he 


escent Irom ae great 


in the 
in combat 


thi 


in 


re back far 


renet discovered 


another of the same line, a certain Simon 


Lewis, who was hanged in the old day 
for sheep-stealing, and that rather put him 
off for a time. Such accidents are inevitable 
if one delve into tam history 

Sut he only turned with new zest to the 
Minshull his mother’s name—for Minshul 
has a local derivation, from a village in 
Cheshire, and it may be said of all the 
Minshulls in the empire numerous and 
vide pread a they iré that their ancestry 

mer or later eoes back to the banks 
the Weaver When, therefore, my uncle 
vent into any unfamiliar part of the country 
he looked out for the name of Minshull on 
every swinging sign or doorway, and if hi 


discovered on the lintel of a village shop 


that a certain Minshull was licensed to sell 
tobacco, he rot so excited there was no 
holding him. He took steps forthwith to 
ret into touch with the proprietor, often to 
that gentleman’s surprise; but should the 
village tobacconist admit that he had heard 
in his very youne days of one Obadiah 


Minshull who ¢ d the Dee into Wales a 


entury ago and married (in succession, of 
ourse) two dearly beloved wives (to quote 
the ymbstone ny uncle would sweat 
1¢ it nship n le spot Then there would 
follow the most affecting scene while Mt 
Minshull introduced his wife and his sons 
ind dauchte >» whom my uncle, meta 
ph ally, if not literally, would open hi 
irms as a new-found uncle should. 
A Bagful of Relations 

In this way, up and down the country, 
he collected a bagful of relations, on the 
vhole to his great joy and satisfaction, also 
to the m mn of his yneline while 
travelling, for most people, delighting as 
they do in the giving of hospitality, are very 

ad to have an excuse in the fact even of 
distant relationship for entertaining a 
tranger, which otherwise they would be a 
little shy of doin not knowing how theit 
idvances would be received. On the other 


hand, of course, there were embarrassing 
onsequence asionally, when little de 
tachments of relations would come his way 
nd expect to be taken in for the night, 
would borrow money from him, and would 
even pledge his credit in various way n 
the tren ) r th fact that icy be nged 
h fam 
Perhap i Ove cal on my uncle 
which sheere me off the same track 
1 ertainly I ive never fe Mv inclina 
tion to pursue family relationsh on my 
wn account I have never coveted the 
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H.M.S. 


position of the gentleman in 
Pinafore with: 
His sisters and his cousins, 
Whom he reckoned up by dozens, 


And his aunts. 


Indeed, after moments, 
I have dreamed of a happy land where rela- 


unknown. 


some exasperating 


tions, other than the closest, were 
Not in the 


cause | 


least, please understand, b 


am unsociable man. 1 believe 
in friendship as one of the greatest gifts in 
life, and I am quite sure that that man is 
happiest in this world who h of 

because he 


(Whether he is } 


i 
has friends, or friends 
] 


an 


as troops 
friends. 


because he Is 


appy 
} 
Nas 


happy does not matte: sut relations are 


different. 


Friends or Relatives ? 


My friends I deliberately hoose or, at 
least, I acquiesce in their choice of me, 
which comes to the same thing. My rela 
tions I do not choose at all Yet lam sup 
posed to be under a stronger obligation to 
my relations whom I have not chosen—and 
many of whom I would not have chosen if 
I had had the oppostunity—than to my 


friends whom I have chosen, and to whom, 

have 
If 1 go out of my 

to a friend, 


ting yourself out f 


by so choosing, I worn a certain 


loyalty. way to do some 
eople 


peo} , put 
or him when he is nothing 


service say, “Fancy 


to you!” But if I find it impossible, or for 
other reasons have to refuse, to do a service 
for a relation, I am held up to objurgation 
as a sort of Bolshevist in the family circle, 
an ingrate, a breaker of commandments 


commandment 


the 


My reply is that the only 


which has any relevance is fifth, which 


I humbly believe in and endeavour to obey 
but that even that commandment sav 
nothing about uncles and aunts or nephew 
and nieces My uncle aforesaid reproved 
me many years ago because I was not so 
keen on the family scent as he was. “De 


he thicker 
Admitted that blood has a 
| thanks 
bring in 


said, “blood is 


pend upon t.” 


than water.” 


higher viscosity than wate! to it 


haemoglobin content, but why the 
parallel at all? If blood is the 
tween Ja ob and F sau, can the 


sald { 


bond be 
bond between 
» be water? 


David and Jonathan be 


Anyway, here I am, surrounded by rela 
tions as Jupiter by its trapped comets, 
whose orbit ntere le vit! it own tor 
evermore I am presented with a whol 
range of duties on that account—Christmas 
card to send, Visits to pay and receive, 


weddiny and christening cups to 


presents 


bestow. All sorts of people, 
upon this mere fact of relation 
they have a claim upon m \r 
me in the most matter-ol-f 

has made me executor ot h Ww 
shall probably meet witn a great 
difficulty in the disposal of his « 
may have a Jaw suit or two brou 
possessed relations, but he kr \ 
loyal to a nephew’s duty, A 


that I can job in 

ary to begin before 10.30 in 
ing or to after 4 1n the 
and in which the remunerati 


get him a 
neces 
go on 
with his own appra 
And then there is Aunt Jane 


Aunt Jane 
Aunt 


this article This evening 
letter from her to say that 

to stay with me fora k n 

eally not convenient will I w 
cight o’clock to-morrow 

starts at a quarter-past ‘ 

me to meet her on arrival at K 


and adds that she will er 

neat underdone and bi« 

don’t mind; and she »)p 

will see that her bed is 

last time she came she cau ta 


which she attributed to some 

icepinyg arrangement \r 
th lady upon m« 

| vuld utter word } 

which to utter it, an un 


her, then, no doubt, a 
ful creature, but now, I fan 
soured, Perhaps a rather 


f acidity 1s appropriate in 
whether there is 
as an aunt’s kis 
me when I find her, suri 


cade of luggage, at King’s ¢ 


is another curious th 
neve eem to get an f 
to be n vith mn 1D 
eve of the hild, and s ) 
re the live 

I must beware what | 
and uncle however, ft | 
myself—at present only a 
complimentary hono 

roll out in the early ¢ 
there come ilon t 
married the ) ther « my Ww 
Vile You will hav to ] 
vatepo-ts to get at the re 

ady and me; it 1s not f 


Jane is really the 7varmson 
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Table of Affinities in the Book of Common 
Prayer. her a sticky 
youngster sitting bolt upright in a perambu- 


Sut she has with 


lator, and as they approat h 1 hear her say, 


“Is that oo’s uncle, den? Wavee handee 
to uncle!” 
Like 


inadvertence, 


many other men, in of 


I doubled my relations on the 


a moment 


spot, and opened the gates to a never-ending 





procession of nephews and nieces. After | 
had married the lady in whom I was greatly 
interested | discovered to my horror that | 


had committed the most dreadful polygamy, 
for 1 had married seventeen other persons of 
various sorts, kinds and descriptions, all ot 
whom called me by Christian name, 
assumed certain proprietary rights over me, 
took it for granted that | fit my 


times seasons with theirs, and thought 


my 


should 
and 
it the most ordinary thing to share in my 
belongings, privilege 
\nd when 


ousins call 


and expectations. 
he children of your wife’s second 

it 
yf 


ta 


you “uncle” is obviously 


time to the | 


the passage « Limited 
Liability Act. 


new 


Hanging Together 
But fit hock is 


have bestowed the avuncular kiss 


when the over, and | 
and parted 
from the avuncular sixpence, | begin to ask 
myself whether of mine on the 
ot relations in general 1s not a little 
ot 


ed, admit the claim 


this diatribe 


subject 


off tue rail The fact that men every 


race, primitive ol cultul 
even of distant re 


in 


up shows that ther 


netl 


1s SOF 


here close to those “strings in 


the human heart which, as Mr. Tappertit 


said, “‘had better not be wibrated.” Families 
0, somchow, hang together, Some of thei 
embers move away from the locality, 
marry perhaps into different rank, become 
ibsorbed in busine affairs, through which 
the old home seen only as an image at 
the end of a dim shin LASS, But there 
usually a reunion at Christmas or tor a 
weddin and there is a sharp sense ot 
everance if there comes a time when such 
reunion is no longer possible 
It may chafe a little, but the unsucce 
ful membet ot a tam expect to receive 
me help from the suc ful, and the su 
cesstul members expect to be dunned., lhe 
family name must be kept up Che fault 
of the Capeyrace must 1 concealed 


Families may squabble among themselves, 


but to the world they generally present a 
united front VYhe members may criticize 
one another severely, but let an outsider 
join in the criticis1 and he will be sent 


55 


to rightabout, The family bond endures 


an enormous amount ot! strain, Among 
friends it is rare to find one of them fol- 
lowing Mr. Baldwin and the other Mr, 
Ramsay MacDonald, but among relatives 


these differences are not merely tolerated, 
they are welcomed; for what a family it is 


which can manifest such variety of opinion 


and idea! Dr. Johnson remarked how an 
old lawyer, who had had a large experience 
of making wills, told him that although 


many people cast their minds about with a 
view to disposing of their property outside 
their own folk, they nearly always ended by 
leaving it to their relations, after all, 
Tracing Norman Blood 


At British books 


Museum 


the no are in 
such demand as those which deal with 
genealogy, from the gilt-edged Burke and 
Debrett, through the fifty volumes of “The 
Genealogist,” the nearly as many of “The 
Ancestor,” Round’s “Peerage and Pedi- 


gree,” Marshall's Guide,”’ 
down (or up) to Foster’s ‘“ Royal Lineage of 
Noble and Gentle 


cicus volume tl 


: Genealogic al 


ul “amilies a e- 
.) } | y1 


iis last! There are innumer- 
able people cngaged, on their own behalf or 
on behalf of a client, in tracing the erratic 
some little rill of Norman 


| lodged awhile at a private hotel 


course ol blood. 


inh one 
of the leisured towns of England, where the 


proprietress indicated to me one Jady who, 


she said—and her voice sank to a respectful 


whisper—was highly connected, the relative 


ot an earl. What I chiefly noticed about 
the old lady was her selfishness with the 
teapot and in other matters; but I do not 
doubt that the gleam otf a coronet, even at 
some distance, added greatly to her dignity, 


and to the dignity of any place she chose to 


patronize, 


More than Appears at First 
All that 


in the fact of relationship than | was pro 


to show there is more 


this goes 


posing to concede. It seems to me like this 


and again | have a vague idea that 1 am 
Dr 


, 
somet lat 


saying hing t Johnson has al 
ready said, but | cannot help that, the do 
yx was born before 1 was, and he ui 
ret it in first seems to me like this, that 
every man who comes into this world In 
need of friend But friends take quite a 
time to grow. Friendship is a matter ot 
careful culture. A man, especially if he be 
of a reserved nature, may get to middle 
life without having accumulated sufficient 


capital in the way of friendship to see him 
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through. It is here that the advantage of they are quite satisn d; the I iream 
relations comes In, Relations are triends ot any such thing,” no m Vil flutter 
ready made. They are friends without tli paterna maternal bosor en it on 
hece ry prelim naric Phe may not cousin who conce! ! \n yhen 
exactly the triends we ould oose, but t yUSIN me in trom 

great thing ts that they are ready tor u nx 1 ) puizzings eEXpre 

they accept us as We are, not lor our quali ol any { the elders; there are i 
ties, but on our birth certificat Phe cast allies trom younger broth t ( n 
is similar to that of a man whio Is in urgent blushes on the cheeks ot t 
need of a suit of clothe But the tailor, elves, nor need fo \r 

with his measure and his , will take rrows of Cupid have been f 

ome time, and the man must have his suit have! 


the sam 
commod 


teaay ™ 


a nicety, 


ade garment Phey may not fit to Generally it mes to! in at aff 


e afternoon, Well, he can be a - ; 
ated. There ar ich things a An Affair of Cousinship 


't they wil erve with the yusin is hardly mer eda 


Will They Fit Well ? and ardent kind, But metit ‘ ns du 


Sometimes relations do fit wonderfully marry, and they live pt ( r alte 
well—especially cousins, yusins of Opposite it least, a yften as any 
sexes. Uncles and aunts are rather tediou though in the following n poet 
persons, but they must be borne with, for il declared 
there were no uncles and aunts there would For « nship will ha 
be no cousins, and Ousin an be ve “ \ 
charming. ‘The first flirtation of many - : lacks ti ssi 7 
young people Was a periect mno it affal It fits t pas ; rea 
with a cousin, What mor natural than that And w tend it not ! iv. ¢ w 
Cousin Winifred should take vou to the old it all as dear 
chiffonnier and bring out the daguerreotype Well, the \V lan poet t xal ( 
ot her (and vou andmother! And what f the highest in the land 
more natural than that \ uuld remaik th Majesties are 
that randmothe: ron cs have evi isims, and, cu ly « 
dently descended on the ! r le of the (Jueen ee ca \ \ 
family ! I ym ! ( pa ‘ it i 
during a stroll out into 1 ‘ hard, to a (Jueen \ is thre 
discussion on the m ) ' thre 1 : e Ill Ix 
respective parents and a d ning appre eat indson of a ) \r 
ciation of the third generatio: f Win ets a patt 

Meanwhile fathe } nd uncle ‘ { pe 
and aunt are also deep family compari CVE home in the re ! 
sons--how Tommy whistl mh uncit \} ether, ew | 

iote, how Polly ns he r | ) ’ } | ‘ ‘ 
her mothe cad t a ) fi t ew 

empe but must neé ylar t, te t t 
it 1s in the family 1 not ' \ 

Bartholomew. the \ ( i r I ( 
dears ask the whe \Vin the t Aye ’ ) 

ire told she is with ( i | n ind 1) 


Little Folks New Volume 


D. H. Parry is contributing an historical serial to the new volume of 
LITTLE FOLKS starting this month, whilst Christine Chaundler writes 
the school serial. Other new features are “The Story of the Great 
Steamship Lines” and * Pages for Guides and Scouts.” Every month 
there is a complete “ Novel in a Nutshell,” this month's being “ Cranford.” 
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One Jmppolant Moment 


Nelia a a White 


Novembet 
the old 


the corners, 


how] 
It 
whipped the 


rough gale went 


round Davy place. 


shrieked at 


few remaining leaves from the trees and 
left them in sodden heaps in every wind- 
free spot. It drove the cold autumn rain 


hard against the house, making rivers down 
the window panes and a steady waterfall 
from the eaves-trough. It swished_ the 
empty branches of the maple against the 
sitting-room window, and all the time it 
kept up a deafening racket, whistling, bel 
lowing, pounding, as if it must make up 
in one short da for all the peace and hazy 


Indian summer. 





Dr Da came stridin into the sitting 
room, his stocky body still bent as if 
battlin he storm He put his old brown 
bag on the table and topped by the coal 
stove, spreadin his hands stiffly to the 
warmth of the fire The rain dripped from 
his ove bz. makins Littic puddles on the 

VY ra I before the tove., Dr. Davy 
noted the puddles and tiled apology aCcTOSS 
the table to where his sister Hannah. sat 
darning stockins Nott Hannah nagged 
al it | Idies and the ike She looked up 
fro threadin her needle and smiled 
absolution for the dripping coat. 

‘I’m 1 I'm in fe the right! Jim’s 

oing to iv with Matt Price’s bov for an 
hour or so Don't know of anything else 
I'd be called out for to-night, unless Mrs. 


He kept pent na hutting his hands 
and rubbine them together Suddenly his 
nose crinkled into an appreciative snift 

Irish tew! he ex vimed ‘IHlow did 
vou kn I was ist hankering for Trish 
stew He took off | wet coat and huns 
it « e to the tire Then he put on some 
well-y n Dut ! tabte red crocheted 
Slippers, d settled down into the hollow 
of the old ea hair betore the stove Pre 
sently he wa COOpIn out a great dish of 
stew, while he reached for his favourite 


magazine. Davy’s notion of 
comilort. 


“Did you read th 
he 


articie 
\\ orld 


annoye d some 


ce on tubercu : 


and this about t ourt 


It might have fol 


their reading served up to them that way 
3ut Hannah was used to it. 

“Read ‘The Big Days of a Man’s Life,’ 
Hannah. It’s good; by that Dr. Lane who 


wrote ‘Have Personality as a 





as uch 
Mule?’ Remember that - 
Scoop. Contented munchin 
“Listen, Hannah In every man’s life 
there is at least one important moment, on¢ 
moment worthy of bein; the cli ea i 
drama or nove It mav be a moment of 
renunciation or realization or tragedy It 
may not, without its background of living 
seem to others worthy of note, but it will be 
there, to mould, to complete or to ruin 
Wonder if that’s so Some folks jus ( 
to 10 ilong, but I suppose—as he sa ( 
just don’t know about them 
D1 Davy let the n razine slide down be 
side him int the chat He stared t the 
lowing fro the ( 
ment the « ne ¢ 
vely Janice, his ( 1 
' ] 1 rl Sisco} ] 
k ne \ wl t hey were 
“Life wouldn't be much to look bacl n 
without them,” he thought. “And _ findin 
my boy Jim prett b moment there, tor 
And bringing hi p and having him settle 
down here to go on after I’m gone I f 
the when you to think of it. Some 
ot them hurt t { wh t The ne { 
been What if I hadn't had any 1 e than 
Hannah's had Can't think of any f he 
not one She t ed alton . 
fous, no love | nless vu'd 
that with Hugh Mi bet Never knev f 
in\ he Dor \ 
Ile looked 1 at -lannah At the 
woth brown of her thick hair, the endly 
Wafwrl ith of | CVE het ene? th 
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the pleasant pink ot her cheeks, the slim, 


busy fingers. 


“And, heaven knows, she’s comfortable to 


live with. Couldn't anyone else have made 
me so contented—after Janice: \nd she 
can see a joke. Never nags nor pesters you 
with gossip either. Seer as if a woman as 
good and clever as Hannah ought to have 
some kind of an important moment to re 


nie mie “Fil 

The ‘phone bell rang. Hannah answered 
x. “Tes, Would you like to: 
Yes, this is Distinctiy Dr. Davy 
heard a little catch in Hannah's voice 
“Yes, he’l . 

Dr. Davy 
shoes, stiffening his body and 1 


he’s here. 


Hannah.” 


come, fi ht aw: 
his 


meet 


was already drawing on 
lind to 
the raw night again. 

“Old Mr. 
said. She stood the re queel 


“Who called? 
Again that quec! tense pause 


, Hannah 
hesitant. 


Ma ombet Is dying 
Barne\ 
‘No. It 
was Hugh 
“Tlugh When 
the old 


looked up sharply. 





he 


pretty 


Must 


docto 


et bac k 
Phe 


Hannah, becoming sud 


lig] 
aia 





be mans low 


denly aware of him, flushed and turned 
hurriedly towards the kitchen Dr. Davy 
got into his things, drank his usual cup of 
coffee, put an apple in either pocket, and 
went out with a puzzled backward glance 
at his sister. Two minutes later his bat 


tered, mud-spattered little 


and splash ny out of the rutty dr e into the 
ruttler road. 

S’pose Jim’ll be mad because I didn’t let 
him make this trip. Kind of like to take 
care of the old ones, though Old Man 
Macomber—well, he’s seventv-odd. Lived 
out his time probabls Wonder when Hugh 
got back Hadnt heard he is here.” 


The doctor stopped by the roadside to 


ict 


a wagon pass. “ Wonder what upset Hannah 
so? Whvyv—it was Hugh Macomber she used 
to go with when she irl. Maybe she 
thought more of him nw knew Sante 
thing touched her to-night anyway It’s a 
shame she cant have tie own h me, a 
woman like Hannah! 

At the far side f the a idden 
thought came into Dr. 1D; ind 

“Bother it—it’s not fair! Hannah ought 
to have her portant 1 nent Can't th nk 
of a soul wil hasn't ion Sa Bt a 
Maria Collin Ji Hannah Year 
after veat loing for the foll nd now for 
me. She deserves bette he ot to haze 
better. If it’s Hugh she ant why, she 
shall have Hugh. Hannah «sa I’m always 





scheming. Well, I haven't hemed much 
since Jim got married. I’m going to scheme 


for Hannah!” 
The old Macombet place, with it sti 
white columns, showed | 


aim tnroug the 


rain, The docto1 guided nis littie ¢ alon 
the neglected drive. 

Gauess Barney'd like thin ren 
his father wasn’t so. stin ht ( 
doctor. He went into the house without 
ringing the bell. There was a light on 
living-room table and another in the bed 
room beyond. The old man 
room bed. Dr. Davvy’s heart eV tl ‘ 
it alwavs did, before the nee <« tl 
grey visitor. 

‘He's gone,” Barney Dr. Davy felt 
a swift surprise at the rief in | face and 
voice. Old Man Macomber had been sting 
narrow and unforgiving He inced 
quickly to Hugh The f as n 
deep there. But, of ) ¥ nt lived 
day after day beside the 

\ week later Dr. Davi heme began to 
get hold of him. Hannah d I » to the 
funeral. It confirmed the ¢ tol picions 
and deepened his resolutior “Goin 
stay round a spell he 


\ couple of weel I ™ i Hi 


nigt ou and Barn 
Don’t believe I « ; 
replied Gu Hlugh 
though 
| Id } ( l ( ‘ 
r>h elf 
Phe next morn Dr. D 1 th 
1 tchen Ol y 
kitchen ul n 
mantin oO I { ( I 
henry ait hi 
Hannah looked in 
from | thirt event 
She ; 
pt ‘ he tho . . 
\ in hanke ! t 
n wn in t H 
a ( Hannal ( 4 
Better ike an ¢ 
Phere ! 
per 
Hannah paused in the 
ins Who he ed 
Why, | tho t | I 
it m ly ip \l 
wouldn be in ( n 
isk the bo down t 
‘Both ot them t 
terror in the quick que 








* No,’ 


“Let mel’ ” 


said Hugh. 


“Why, ves, | asked both; but Barney 
thought he was too busy to come. Hugh 
Was only too glad, though.” 

Hannah turned to the cupboard for 
another ple tin, The doctor could not see 
her CVE 


“Hugh always did have a big appetite,’ 
doct 


she said 


, but the wr chuckled to himself 
at her flushed cheeks. 

The minute Dr. Davy sat down to the 
table that night he knew Hannah had out- 
done her ell 

‘He'd have to have inherited Old Man 
Macomber’s hard shell not to fall under the 


spell of this,” he thought. 


ot pork, 


There was stuffed 
shouldet apple sauce, celery, baked 
jelly and apple pie. A 


Mot 7 } 
potatoes, raspberry 
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Drawn by 
Elizabeth Earnshae 
man’s dinner; no fussy do-dabs, salads or 
flutfy puddings \ dinner a man uldn’t 


Hugh called for 
He 


ore 


h as a bite. 
ot 
Hannah talked about 


had 


cheeks were very pink 


waste by so mu 


a second and 


Hugh 
Hannah's 


helping everything. 


old davs bet 


made a name for himself. 


After the ple the doctor said he’d help 
with the dishes He remembered what 


Hannah had once said about a girl’s doing 


the dishes with her lover. 
“No,” said Hugh ‘Let me!” The doc- 
tor demurred faintly. He went once to the 


kitchen door. Hannah’s sleeves were pushed 


up, and her white apron was tied with a 


jaunty bow. Hugh was quite evidently talk- 


ing more than w king \lways did,” 
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thought the doctor. But he’s even hand 
somer when he talks.” 

The doctor left them to make a cal 
When he came back Hannah sat alone, 
hands quiet, her eyes on the fire 

“Wonder how it would be to ask a few of 


Hugh's crowd in on Saturday evening ?” the 


doctor said the next day, as if the thing 
hadn't been on his mind all night. “Nota 
regular party, of course it to talk ovet 
old times.” 
“Why, I think he'd like it,” Hannah said. 
The doctor crowed inside 


The old 
Some 
older 
the spel 
the 


crowd came 


on Saturday night. 
tattel some 


’ 


in t 


thinner, 
he school 
“Do you remember 


some gayer, all 
But 
they 


than days. under 


| of were 


just ‘bunch y again igh’s loss kept 


them subdued Serious, tender memories 
became speech; happy and sad old experi 
ences were woven into a gently colourful 


tapestry of conversation: the doctor, well 


in the background, glowed ntentedly. It 
was an evening to melt the heart, make old 
sweethearts seem best, old days happiest 


He couldn't have asked for better It 
was 

“Remember the q It Wwe tied for old 
Grandma Pearson? 

‘Remember he \\ that curly headed 
teacher, Miss O'Neill, sprained her ankle 
out on a pl ni and how Barney carried her 
almost home two mile and over?’ 

“Remember the ‘ h ride up to Matti 
son's?” Hugh said rt nes we sang? 
Mat, I can hear vo neine * Seeing ellie 
Home’ this 1 nute!” 

“Let's sing it now It w Hannah who 
spoke, cheeks } nk and eves shining 
Jarney had not e, and the doct was 

vt for it wa ‘ neigh rly part 

So the t. an dit with “ The 
Little Br n Cl n the Vale” and 
“Annie I ie.” Then “T e's Old. Sweet 
Song” and “W You ( e With Me, My 
Phyll DD ent rf perhaps a bit 
out of tune \ft that there were imple 
refrest ent I ( to have n 
the old hool day Pher he party broke 
up and the started |} e, perhap 
linked closer as the looked back sober 
and tenderly over the 

Hugh lin ed TI tor from the 
kitehe he 1 tans ‘ ft nad 
stead then Tl | e and in 

tent The ! If ever there 
Was a stage se ‘ king ! 

In the morniu Hugh ime nd tool 





It was good to 


that others beside himself would 


ous sense of responsibility. 
know 
that 


moment. 


1 
realize 


Hannah was to have her important 


In the fortnight that followed Hugl 
at the house almost ever. The « t 
grew curiously humble before the hope th 
had come into Hannah's eyes Hannal 


so good. She deserved the 1 \\ 
llugh were steady, like Barne O 
Barney could never make of himself wl 
Hugh had, but he was ich | 
depr ndable sort; alway there vhen 
needed him. Still, Hannah was doing the 
loving And Hugh was a fine fe Or 
Hannah would go to the { to ; 
couldn't even run in and nné 

her occasionally. Just selfish, of 


he would miss he 


but how 


her comfortable vavs H ! 

One day he went upstau nd iw | 
kneeling by the chest unde her vine 
The lid was wide open: but 1 he 
knew, had been emptied for | wife. ] 
head was on her arms, a f she were 

The doctor < 
bedroom 

Huet second weel 
third week be n Q)r a } 
Hannah were rut I 
ay ( The ett t T 
talk ame to the | I I 
qyuile eal and ol I 
for their own eat St } 
ind excitement kept tl 
wa 

Don't t that, Har 
in \ man’s love ca? ‘ 
\ in ve nv n 
erent » stubborn 
Then, a little late | } 
in tye > 7 ‘ ' 
Hlant } l ’ | i 
ike of keeping alive 
Hugh, I'm not | +} 
1, . ; 
Pride fiddle 2? Tf 
+} bleful of 7 , ; 
‘ nt ! a 
Hugh! Hannal fe 7 
\\ , Hannah, I dor } 
! it ] +} } 
thir Ina fit of te re 
nd now, even whe 
ensibl en h t ] 
take it back. I 
hanes it ime f ' 

Then the cl ed t} | } 

he doctor the uel he } HH I ! I 





At first he wanted to go out and kick Hugh 
Macomber. Then he smiled. 7 Maybe she 
deserves it,” he thought. 

That he she 
ut against Hugh on Ais account. 
that to his 


night decided Was standing 


He tried 
le 


oO 


afte! make need for het 


insistent. 


The re 


came a morning, crisp and cold, 
when the doctor noted a new peace about 
Hannah. He remembered the lateness of 
Hugh’s visit the night before, the earnest 
rise and fall of their voices. Hannah put 
on her things after breakfast and = started 
out, a letter in her hand. “Let me fost it,” 


offered the doctor. “I’m going that way.” 


“Oh, | want the walk,” said Hannah. 
Not until an how later did the doctor 
ealize that Hannah hadn't wanted any 
hands but hers to touch that letter. 

The doctor felt blue under his triumph 
that day. He thought of how Hannah had 
stood by him all the vears; how she had 
soothed the hurt of Janice’s going ; how she 
hac homelike. And now to lose 


1 ke pt things 
' > 





her Bi hadn't he wanted it for her, 
nned it for her Still, he went his 
nd ith a lump in his throat so big that 
by night it nearly choked him. He was 
ashamed. Hadn't he had Ais great moment 
Wouldn't he still have Jim—his boy—and 
\nne Was he going to begrudge Hannah 
her moment \nd his shame was the more 
poignant because, through all his regret at 
his approaching loss, he could seem to sense 
the spicy fragrance Hannah's apple pie 
When he came home at noon Hannah had 
been bakin The house was full of good 
Lots of { ing for one lone brother,” he 
teased. The crimson swept to the very roots 
of Hannah’s hair 
“Maybe we'll have company for Sunday 
linner,” she said. There was a new quality 
her voice. The doctor puzzled over it 
‘Can't just see,” he said to himself 
“Know to-morrow, maybe But why did 
she get so red Gue for once, she hasn't 
ton to my schemin Sut he didn’t have 
to wait till to-morrow to find out. 
He got in late and very. tired. Ile sat 
down in his favourite chair, too weary to 
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read. The door-bell broke the quiet of the 
room, Hannah was up immediately, not 
pausing for a stitch. The doctor began to 


gather up courage fot another trip. 
He 


os 


Hannah 


opened the door her 


to 


heard 
I said 


distinctly 


astonished, protecti me. “J 


morrow !” 

“Did you think I was going to wait a day 
alter . 
Dr. 


wide 


seventeen years? 


Davy sat his 
‘I he 


ea 


upright, sleepy eyes 
open. man’s voice was 


It 
warm 


no more 


his 


and 


Hugh’s cool, | voice than 
It 
shaken with 


“Maybe vi 


but I was coming to-night, 


sant was 


own. was a rougher voice, 


feeling. 
uu won't believe me, Hannah, 
wish 


w i 


see 


anyway. I 


you hadn't sO 


vou would kno 


Llugh 


written, 


was telling the truth made me 


I was wrong. Oh, Hannah, Hannah, sweet 
heart, I've wanted you so! Did you mean 
it, Hannah, what you wrote? I know fathet 
was—was cruel—that time he met us up in 
the Swale Road But hes gone now, 
Hannah, and I don't believe he meant to do 
any real hart Ile hadn't been happy; he 
couldn’t see but that I'd be unhappy, too. 
All those bitter things—they weren't meant 
for you. He was just trying to save me 
from his disappointments. Hannah! 


Hannah!” 
“Oh, Bat 


wasting 


n¢ 


all these years with my 


ness?” 

“Fate vou, Wannah?s There was silence 
in the dim ha | 

“Tf it hadn't been for Hugh! Hugh made 
me see,” Ilannah said softly “T guess he’s 
so happy—thinking of that little girl waiting 
for him up in Scotland—he couldn't bear 
not to have us happy, too! 

“He's good, Hugh is.” Barney’s voice was 
humble. “Oh, Hannah, kiss me <¢ , 

The d ctor, still and shaken in his chair 
by the fire, felt a grea relief thro h his 
bewilderment Barney ! Good steady 


Barney Macomber! HH ive a queel ile, 
part chagrin, part pure happiness 
“Oh, Lord,” he said to himself, while tk 
silence deepened mut in the ha Lord 
resume to interfere Wl 


qont ever et we J 


Your important moments again :™ 
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our Children’s 
iterature 


OF 


S the mother realize, I wonder, as 


she sings some old lullaby to he 
baby, or plays “little pigs ” with 
his fingers and toes, that these trivial, 
childish games and songs are amongst the 


Mothers of all 
thus, 


means 


most ancient of the world? 

time have played and sung 
sciously choosing the su 
veloping the 


uncon- 
de- 
little 


of 


of their 


inte lige nce 





ones. Among the Ba-Congo negroes of 
Northern Angola, according to C]) in 
his “Wild Bush Tribes of Tropical Africa,” 
you hear the mother croon about the baby’s 


all 
Henry 


fingers ; the world, a 
Mr. Bett’s 
“Nursery Rhymes and Tales,”* paralle] 
be found between the old 
jingles every land 
Dumpty, for instance, is found 


over cording to 


interest book, 
can nursery 
of Humpty 
Saxony, 


France and Scandinavia He called 
‘Humpelken-Pumpelken ” in Saxony, in 
Scandinavia he is “Lille Bylle,” but the 
same motif runs through all rhymes 


“the riddle of the broken erg As for the 


nursery tales, some of t n e pre tori 
in their origin It certai eems that 
there must be something int e old storie 
and jingles that satisfies the needs of the 
child—otherwise they had hardly persisted 


4 ong 
$0 ] 5: 


“This is the Way the Ladies Ride” 
But not I 


unive rsal 


} 


only are the I ancient and 


most of were probably 


made up by mothers and fathers for their 


children. “Wherever there ha been l 
father sitting in his arm-chair nursing the 
baby, there has naturally been the pretence 
of riding the little one on his kne That 
is how we get the rhyme: “ This is the way 
the ladies ide,” and the Germa rhyme, 
the first line of wil tro t } rover 
“Thu le the tlemen ¢« their proud 
) ri So t he other h 
been baking wit the ttle one playi 
°7T r ) nded ¢ 
parent t tand something of the 
racial signi u f r rhyr and tale I am 
indebted to this t k f r t the fir tw 
paragraphs of irt lt phra in 1 rted 
are from Mr. Bett 





Stories and Jingles for 
the ‘“‘Under Fives”’ 


By Muriel Wrinch 


about the kitchen, there has naturally been 
a play and a pretence suggested by it 
Chat is how we get: “Pat ike, pat-a 


man,” or the German, 
> 


cake, baker’ 
bake a little cake.’ 
Thus it is 


croone d by 


the lullabies and tft} 


his mother, or by the 


through 
song 
woman who stands in the mother 
to the child, that the baby learn 


beautiful sounds, and to appreciate t 





rhythm of lovely words. Every mot! 
talks to her baby, and his appreciation of 
her little game ind _—sfir r-plays afr 
tori whether she mal tl p for he 
elf, or makes use of tra 1 mot! 
lore, is really the first step devel 
ment of the literary sé 
Make Your Own Jingles 

I should urge mothers t nose the 
own jingle No f fr 
self-consciousness a ne with 
her little one, and she will find lreamt 
l¢ ht j becom! | t T 
bad p et, t til 1 Dp 

ike Motherhood 1 t I ¢ esen 1 
" 1 state f self-sacrif t t 
this element is and must } 
but there are many ot ( ts, to 1 
the yan who uses her 1 t 
her to expre lerseif m f than ¢ 
before 1s like to be a bett to | 

ld in co quence 

There will be mothers w t first d 
clare they cannot sing or mal le f 
their babi and these will find great | ) 
in Froebel famous “Mutter und K 
Lie ler.” The ( t dt 
little hild were collected Fr ve] f 
the mouths of the old Ger | nt 
ind e he de ed te ’ combir 
picture-book for mot | [ ‘ 
added rhymes for the mot mme 

n the ed i ] ] T 

even = at - 

there is a poem for the mot ‘On 
Her Firstborn ”; there I for mot 
an 1 baby when bal f | 
] ( t foe] ' 

hich he can pit the I 
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teet. when he first begins to delight in “ peep 


bo,” to enjoy picking fl rwers, and so on. 
Many of these rhymes are unsuitable fot 
English children of this century, for the 
events recorded in them do not come into 


3ut 
od for all time, 
to 


the experience of the child of to day. 


the sfirit of the rhymes is 


and mothers who hesitate make up 


mav 


begin by sub- 





titutl ( ft own for those lines 

Froebel’s work whi time has rendered 
insuitable by change of period and circum 
anc The “Mutter und Kose Lieder” is 
rat lificult to obtain at present. I 
n T ked up two different editions only 
ft liligent search through the second 

1 bookshops of I lon But if it is 
imp ble for read to procure a copy, 
I shall be gla 1 to write out and send them 


vical rhymes from Froebel’s book. 


Not Always Suitable 


Froebel did not take all for 


the rhymes 
uld collect 


) en Some seemed to 
him unfit for babies. There is a lesson for 
u 1 th In general, a rhvme or story 
which ha ome down from ancient da 

nta thing w 1 appeals to the 
littl cople to whom it 1 told, but occa 
sionally the rhyme lingers through sheer 
force of t tion, 1 contains element 
which ld not enter into the lives 

lren. What was suitable for the primeval 

I 1 children is not always suit 
ible for the civilized child, primitive in 
man pects as is his little mind at the 
begin of life Let , therefore, exey 

e a wise choice in deciding which of 
the old ne ind tales we shall select 

< } 


rey We must remember 


d primitive mind de 


( laving of giants, 
rattle f pixie 1 fairies, in tales of 
Wartare, and so on; but that we have no 
right to teach \ ethical ideas by 


advantage is gained 


ry cruelt deceit, where bad triumph 
OVE ood, Oo w) re he do not receive the 
ndemnation they deserve, 
rh h the restrictions must be placed, 
we yet ve a large amount of material, for 
Wwe have many surces to choose from 
“Mother Goose RI the nurser 
lect Vel 1] 1) Rap! el ‘T | 
md ma at ) il] ho ple did 
edition a Baby ippeal 
t l I will ipp I mall ild ! 
Ih | to be ure ‘ tof the oot! 
inp iyt hoof the \ | t also be i t 


the small child there is something de- 
lightful in the thought of a cradle 
up aloft Pat-a-cake 

of little children. 
> iu they have 
enough to live a hay 
simple and natural mother, 
allowed to little and seen it 
put in the oven. Then, too, no baby I have 
ever met has failed to respond with a | 
to the old favourite, “ 
market, to buy 
Simon ” has 
What a silly boy was 
buy a pie without a 
the st 





swung 
among t the trees. 
also is a prime favourite 


They the mselves been 


lucky 
ypy child’s life with a 
have been 


make a cake 


)I vad 
smile ro market, to 


‘Simple 


penny, or to look for a 
eets, or to seek 
mustard-pot! There 
in the tale, but 


rhyme understand 


Nare mn 


yey in the 
is no specified mot 
child hearing 
quite well that failure 
will dog the steps of the foolish 
for the “House that Jack Built ” and “ The 
Old Woman and Her Pig ”__these 


lelight the baby with the 


any 


r repetition, 
I 


The Nursery Tales 
The there are the nurser tales 





‘Henny-Per alt iy: Three Billvy-Goats 
Gruff all entrance the child between 
three and six Nothing in these stories is 
outside the littl l’s experience. Late 
on, he will love the curious and fantasti 
ut in the ear] when the mmon 
object of tl envy ment ar t W 
ind wonderful t m, he loves to | 01 
the familiar life of eve day. That is the 
reason why he enjo the simpler fable f 
| p so m Ma Y Of the tal r¢ 
q lite beyor d the mall child the animal 
mentioned in them are strange to m 


Hare and the Tortoise,” “T} 
Shadow,” “The Flies and the Honey-Pot,” 

The Dog in tl ” and 1 1 
are much appreciated. Many 
people leave out the mort 


favo irites 


tales, thinking it will bore the child, but | 

agree with Mr Mevnell when she says 

that “Children with erect mind ike 

m ral “le Children like Tl rht iT 1 wrong 
iinted clearly in black and whit One 

man told me Wa i child he 1 ted 

i moral tal «© it ive n tT f 
tistact t el t he w ] the 
| vila ( but t dav 
‘ t | | ' ) | } ! Nat 

i \ lo 1 t to rub the m 

1 ildre ( | eno 

t ( t t ( t ! t 
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Bible Storie 
Bible storie must 


Dun ap Cathe ‘ wok, Ek ducat 
ing bi St le yul ed b 
Harrap nothe t way, mut 
to be recomm led t t r all type 
of stor The tor, as well 
is the teacher ot 1 e the 
Bible tale free] that me ind women ol 
the future ma \ vad cnowledge 
f literature, hist 1 lite | 
possible task, ev { t 1 h 
ca the Bil I rat ( ‘ " erter 
one tor te N ( terat ‘ 
lo we find t t f adventure 
\ 1 | Lilie balla 
Y ot nd noble 
i eve ent { ot [srac 
Now he t ( t ( pecta 
pert t i } R kin wd 
ol 1 be | entl the child 
] ik. ¢ t if ) ) \ 
ab bool nd D Fuch ( 
Vir ' leclare t { 1 ht if ow 
| 1 materia \ thing 
Bible st nd ti-tv ¢ cravin 
f the t e Bible conta 
eve ar) f tale tl i i to the child 
But i for t t me 
{ f wh if lv t 
the 1 tale tt ni In Mi 
| n ( P 1] ’ ly t ( 
\\ | 1) (x Ph !) 
nN t M nna 1 i e ot tor 
md verse | t ( Id World 
want p naril t } Ire P 
Ki it i { } ‘ } t t \ rtn t] 
mot while t t the child 
< three t nta 
m I ) \ n 
tell tl t f Bal Rav 


I ‘ 
] 
\ 
] ] 
feria 
rd 


tae 
t 
l 
| 
i 
When 
he 
an 
} 
nacl 
tine 
| 
it t 
} 
trat 





1 tree ae | 
Little Katte : | 
ind othe | 
Golde B . ( \ 

mita 

1 Lea | 3) 

who went t { 

moat int 


{ mM t 
jingle i 
weopl { t | 
et that | 
lren \ \ 
Ba | t \\ | 
Pal G | 
e 4 GG k ‘ 
But | 
Sr | 
ticle ‘ 
' , 
to pp 
} ] tew 
Wat ) 
\ «tlt , 
\ T { 
n yrit ele | 
t 
bou 
} ‘ 
il ( 
n cv 
» take ntere 
‘ I 
thir 
‘ ) 
iT¢ t Tit 
‘ 4 ( 
| | 
r , i i 
Ke tne 
ta 
t t 
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t t 
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1_—A_ Pitfall in Fairyland 
ASSANDRA and 1 consider the Six- Uncle Anthony for a while. Presently we 
penny Bazaar ftairyland, for really ame to the book region of our wonderful 
it is wond llv bright, magically fairyland; and we found that, since our 
mg, and f of delighting surprises—and — previous visit, there had arisen a mountain 
Cassandra is not very old, and | am not of beautiful brand-new library edition 
very discriminating, except in that | married copies of the very latest unpopular novels. 
Cassandra They were straight from the publishers’ 
On most vs Ca dra and I wande warehouses—sold off at so much per ton. 
o fairylane Ve ontentedly we breathe Upon the specklessly clean outer jacket of 
its soft, war ul O aromatic of milk each was imprinted in vivid black charac- 
hocolate and camphor moth-cubes, of fresh ters, “Seven Shillings and Sixpence Net.” 
yiscuits aps, and pomades; and very The price now, of course—though not 
lingerie! We ) or Its avenues, gazing marked on any outer jacket Was sixpence 
it mauve and pink and azure handkerchiets, net 
at pink and mauve nd purple soaps, at Uncle Anthony a great reader. 
silky ‘ . kines and kv black stock 
it sea-b] ue ‘ 
pat earth-brown 
sctt \\ neve 
fail t VO! mit 
thing quite fre 
ultel itt 
nore Iten no 
handke { the 
{ \ im 
the kettle 1, 
1¢es We S vi } 
e Dp ct © a pa 
the n t 
nd we feel ve 
iDD 
We neve | rit 
that { ; . Presently we came to 
; the book region of 
nt to Own i our wonderful fairy- 
t fal th t land” 
lreadful sequence 
ntil vest lay 
We had en ce I { a month pi Probab these novels were immensely 
that the ¢ \ ead drawin neare fime ju unlucky 
upon which we ) ive to buy our regi Cassandra 1 I, thinking of what we 
lar halt-v« vy 1 ent { wealthy Un \\ d buy with st of the iin regan 
Anthony Phe presen d have to « to ‘ thre of the splendid novels fo1 
a lea, and t h ait had, Uncle Antho e with a brown jacket, 
Uncle Anthony n nant We { with ey jack 
would h er | pent the i \nd then ¢ 1 uttered a tin isp, 
on Cassandra ‘ t with a kind of te t 
Wi t ned in fal in I Lhere a ranch ot his bazaar near 
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Uncle Anthony’s house!” she whispered. me a figure to be ontemplated without 

“These books would be on sale there! Sup desiring to faint. 

pose that Uncle Anthony went in and saw I put down the delightfi < swayt 

them and we had sent these!” a bit. Cassandra took my art 12 ssea 
Uncle Anthony sauntet intO most un comfortinely Then, takir et leep 

like V places bre ith ot the milk-cl late, tf bye 
I shuddered Uncle Anthony deceived— air, we moved from the pit, ¢ d as an 

and knowine It, Was too awtul, too devas allurin mountam, wt n » CASI 

tating, too never-again-a-littie-cheque-ftrom have pi ed dire to 


2.—A Boot in the Night 


ASSANDRA and I are visiting Uncle vuurse we talked—weichinge tl] 
Anthony. Uncle Anthony is. stern, cons regarding the vario 


but he has a ft vot in his heart represented the name 
for my patheti eyed youn wife (at least, Some et ed perfect in , f repre 
they are pathetic eyes when they are raised ntin the name of any ; iz 
to Uncle Anthon hilled-steel orbs and tation Othe ee! 
fearsome brow); and so, to begin with, we illv, of representin the 

were riven me of the finest room vA: tation I ni 
Y n the ho he re t S 
' } Ws ) ce t ted I le \ t ec r P 


| n't n ( 
liven ‘ he ( | 

What! | ‘ : RB 

We here } 
Oh h, West RB } ’ f 

n of you,’ ( \\ 

n 
| Wi 





Phen we be nto | | 
Wi Ll en 
f n , 
N be ‘ | ' 
' WW. 
\ ’ 
“And then from our ceiling came the a: 
terrifying sound ot a boot being pounded 
upon the floor above "’ 1} We = J 
I n ! 
thony said that « emptv-minded babble \1 ‘ f 
and insane rity ” had kept every ly rifvil nae il . 
awake until four o’clo the morni b being pour 
Really, it w not “emptv-minded babble, Horror! hispere ( 
etc.” Cassandra and I, in the profound it It’s old Ge } , 4 
eclusion of our I m, were Working § at tt e 
lagazine picture ¢ nh were to w 1 did not see h tha I 


for us twenty pounds a week for life Ort not 





CASSANDRA AND 1 





As IT unknotted my evening-shoe lace by I sank to the floor. 1 thought that my 
the fire | remarked, “Wex West ws chest would burst. Cassandra thought tha 
Cassandra © snittled ered—and ex her would, How we managed to get to 
plod Ba 1 l trickenly | also, We stecp before In} Ing oursel ve seriously | 
strove to cease exploding. We made steam do not know, 
ene int Noise h pric V. Sudden \ the Next rnin we were shifted lo a remote 
boot ol ected Lo the ( win 


3.—A Fossil in Action 
REDERICK is a fossil. ——e 


a 
te 


ca Frederick \ rlive 
sea n Nov ( i I | 
tone, ‘ i ha pound 
ind lool ike \ I 1] cy 








eposed—on a x low-ledee in 
t| ( 1 out om 
Ca lra ) I ( My 
wife and I ar ests of Uncle 
Ant Unele \nthon S Frederick sang vicious- AP ae 
evere He co | Cassat ly through the air \ <a! 
( m ed]y past my retreating \ 
; boda i aetals form ys 

1 ttent t 
five minutes while he ectured us on Phis morning I was out and about before 
Frederick, beginni vith when Fred k Cassandra I pened Frederick’s window 
Was enjoying h elf in the sea and endin to give him a little air and to glance ovet 
with when he w d up in a Kentish he ntrvsice eft the window open. 
hall Wi ere re interested, It rain 

Uncle Anthon I ! IF rederi 9g n turning, wl n » the co 
It n Un \n nv had | ‘ | eC) ed ith emorse that 
TT . ia } kur kred Ir ve k ettins very ( \ tha 
up ‘ eatut he ‘ natant our r ‘ opened an inch, and 
i ( n n er! | | ( ne i id, ach As ( ill ow 
vith ( ( Cl tani nad I bat] P ‘ me a 
thir WV; | : 6. 6 | , 
h cel | | nds We'll \ Wh here e,” I answered; and 
h Frederick I] picked erick 

And often = i: Gia sink tend gralvoled 
I rk to | Le a », Fred k ! Oh, ect ! s| l I laid 
And ( ndra ind kre entl on het pal 1 
with het ndkerc] Wi became | n n ¢ in \nd 
nuinely fond of 1 | hen st ‘ 

Phe isa blue P Mine, or Hu Ire vi sly | 111 
I I | n n 1 ! He t Mir “ 
Fred cedar \ntl ecture Hing, Ping ! nd hn the 
s on tl \\ ‘ n ed, | he ‘ pact, he pped 
Pm not exert I 1 } ] 1 nsiae 
( ecth | | k exe) \\ lo ! vil ) n If 
B ( Hin i. oO tt ae Ant Y ( the ni 
va ( } ( I n¢ l a bre ne : tion ply 
shr 1 I it Cl I n { { il ot I ‘ ‘ I | ( ericl a 4 ene 1 DY 
toppiing it over the recent 1 , did it all by himself. 


(Other delightful sketches in this little series will appear in the Christmas Number.) 
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Sh ings that Matter 
by Rev ARTHUR PRINGLE 


STANDING UP TO LIFE 


N Joseph Conrad’s weirdly characteristic people w » are facin f n t I t 











story, “The Shadow Line,” there is a Pessimists and cvnie Cor 
passage where an old sea captain ts of humanit tota 
giving advice to a man who has just how have skipy 
returned from his tf \ is captain And if at I van 
and has had a somewhat astly experience “miracl ind ‘ 
The older man proceeds to fortify his junior the divine working, wv not 
with this exhortation \ man should stand nt directior 0) re not 
up to his bad luck, to mistakes, to h fair to 
conscience, and all that sort of thin Why, "i n they and 
what else would vou have to fight against 7” trian ! m Ww n into t 
There is eno wh Yritty \\ iom ther t tut nai tot t \ 


repay taking to pier nd ing wha t 
is made of; for, in a general way, it mark Standing Up to Bad Luck 


out the programme of ft it present Granted n 
itself to most of u As thir ire, it must ng to live up to t , n, 
go imcreasingly hard wit the man w task ithe 1 
ambles or stroll yr odrif There is le ‘ 
and less room on the road for that rt of juarter: and so we cot ( 
traveller; and, especially if he Mr. Faint iptain, 
heart, he may rul mself out of the cast \ 
journey without further ado. First, then, I vv toh 
1 ( 
Plenty of Pluck About f 
There are, of course, people of this kind, to nsib n 
destitute of couras r resolution. rh n 
are beaten before they b n; they I 1 
without striking a blow nd int 
there is something c i 
humiliating But it no f me to peor 
them that I am now writi So far as m , n] 1] 
experience goes, craven and backbone n 
people are in a small minorit Wha 
pl es me more ev 1 t ick an 
hopefuln with w f the 1 y 
ind women I | \ I | 
ire reall tandil io \\ n t 
oiten th cant i 
faith or reli ) ceony ) ta | 
thing like th a work I 
hard enough, in all ¢ nd . 
have as much as v can | pont 
But, win or t n can do Guard Against Self-pity 
to put up a bray t t ™m n i f n 
school himself to stand i I 
If we knew all, I t we ld 
astonished and heartened at the number of mu urder. for thar ' 





make the best 
of things as we find them, to take the rough 
I recognize, once for 


not a teather bed but a hard 


mattress, and, bumps notwithstanding, all 
the healthier for tha 
It com to t s mpare one [lie wit 
anotaer, and you will tind that we eact 
have ou own particular lithculties ot 
handicaps, not nece irily from our own 
fault, but because it has just happened so 
If we simply bemoan our lot and “take it 
] inc the ( rd 
iving the COWATE 


ving down,” We are pl 


and on making thin worse. If, on the 
other hand, we “stand up to our bad luck,” 
ve dla he part of true man, and shall 
probably come out all the better for the 
experienc If the best 1s to be drawn out 
f us, we must have mething to fight 
against: and it is a eartening common 
pl e that p ple \ ) Ve vad a spec illy 
hard time to got ) have often, for that 
very reason, made tl most of life. So 
mucl t the « that no moralizing 1 

any value that dos not take account of 
the paradox that a lone run of “good luck, 
immunity from discipline and testing, ha 
again and again proved, alike with nations 
ind with individuals, their curse and un 
doing This is not to be lismissed a 
religion’s ingentou fort to console the 
unfortunate; it is the verdict of every mind 
that gives a straight and unprejudiced lool 
at the fae of life 


Standing Up to Mistakes 





When we turn tot puesto of stands 

h to mistakes, we are on different ground 
for, while we cann elp our luck ou 
mistal tre our own | come in variou 
forms, but they « enough to 
il] ind we can fit ] hate co rt n 
the plat let n who never make 
mistak neve mak n nw ol But 
meanwhil the 1! ke are itten 
bring ne awkward con q nee ometime 
knocking the botton t of life altogether 
There is nothir for it but to be ready to 
pav for our experier ind to learn all that 
our mistakes can t 

This applies in kinds of wavs, <o 
of tl m not the Ile mportant becau th 
happen to b h n I For in tance, lon't 
he afraid to admit it when vou have been 
Wrong In argument or opinion Manv a 
mind ha become ¢ mined aed movies oui 
impoverished beca t has never had tl 
gtTace or couraye to concede its having been 
mistaken. And this attitude is the fruitful 
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insincere talk and stifling 
Human 


worth 


Ource of much 
of truth. ntercourse on the things 


} 


most aiking about is only real and 


there is the 
pontaneity which mean not only plentiful 
taking back that 


worth while when freedom and 


give and take, but the 


implies admission of mistake. Many a man 


who 


would never flinch in the open field 
lacks this more private courage. Hence the 


bloom is taken from what ought to be some 


of the finest fruit in life’s garden. 


\nd the same is true in the world of 


affairs. When, in your home or business, 
you have decided on a certain course of 
ction and it turns out that you were mis- 


pride in your pocket and 


Imit your mistake as generously as you 
know how. That makes one look such a 
fool,” you say Not at all. The man who 
! 


ks very much a fool, and spoils life 
the 


admit 


| ] 
many other people into 


will 





never 
wrong. If anyone wants to 
reach a certain goal and knows he has taken 


road, vet refuses to retrace his 


teps, he is really 


face. He 


placency, but pays 


cutting off his nose to 
false com- 
doubtful 
up to his 
mistakes, he hands over his destiny to them 
| l puppet. 


spite his retains his 
heavily for the 
privilege.  TInstead of standing 


vecomes their helpless 


Shutting Out the Sun 


There are, as we know too well, mistakes 


if graver moment than those of opinion and 


mistakes that cut into 
] 


the deepest sanctities and values and seem 


) put a final extinguisher on the lights of 
yt It when we make these mistakes 
that we touch the real meaning of the 
pel and come near the heart of Christ’s 
nessag Looked at by themselves and 
from the ordinary point of view, there 
ippears to be a ghastly finality and irre- 
vocablene about certain forms of moral 
mistake They ive such a power of block- 
ng recovery and shutting out the sun. This 
s one of the tra fundamentals of human 
xperience, not to be denied or glossed over. 
It must be faced, stood up to; and, what- 
ver el men say about Christianity, thev 
must concede that it doe th Adam Bede 
vad drunk a big draught of the living water 
en he said I’m proof against that word 
failure.’ T’ve seen behind it The only 
failur 1 man ought to fear is failure in 


" ” 


cleaviny to the purpose he sees to be best 
As life is being 


( lived to-day, this essen- 
tially Christian way of standing up to 


our 
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mistakes becomes of m ind more account. 
Morally as well as p cally, most of us 
are nervy and strained and increasinely im 
patient of contro! In more ways than one 
we are apt to disco with danyet 1 
belatedne that it ( t ive t 
haven of convention t 1 to tind anythin 
else more who yn rotecti\ Phat 
spells liability not onl ) K t to 
hipwreck And th yuld brin n { 
wha morally ut nt ( ipt to 
be slurred ovet ( tands « 
fall by t pow ) I ind 
SAVE wreck \ ( I ind 
irguments and inte n crit ! 
our age will have t trave I K { 
line to rediscover t nan nee 
Christian apol | } imanit 
despairs of itself ind n u i-civilized 
world tan 1 t t vn na 
that th Dow ¢ } ¢ 
pportunit and 1 then t men 
vehind” theit f us 
uspect j 1O ne 
Standing Up to Conscience 
Vhat f standu f ( wnce? 
How is that t Common ex] 
ence tell t the | vO i 
in which conscier < f deal f 
tandin ip to | t t mal 
Il kit nar ve Cannot tur 
ir back n without I ng n 
knockin ir liv t ) tt ‘ t 
f miser tr yursely nad ] \" 1 
nfl i n iff ( ( in \ ‘ \\ 1 
In ed ¢ rs 
t \ Dat t 1 
\ | naicat | nt n 
in I S low I t 
with his first D. wi f 
temptation i I nw } 
+} B t col ne 
\ lling t ver n and not 
} I t \ 
b Po f ‘ n nd 
lutely do the 1 n t } 
of coura ' =— 
tl fl t I n } n I 
yur mmun n nd n I 
\ ! ! Let n k n 
tarn | ; ' ita 
toue f n t n ) 
+ ! 
] t ’ ‘ P } ] 
c ra ( n ! thre 
ns mal 1] 
t 
\\ n we hav poil nd t 
lives of other people, 1 k but 





VY down it wron ina l ( t 
to \ i\ ded, con ( t 
Is ( wn and take il] 
In ) emergency t 
\\ precisely, can 

‘ ea t 

I qu nm ) 

) nt tha ( t 

t , emph t 7 \ 

it } ) ! n 
{ i\ ‘ } 
t | ) ‘ cia I 
\\ i tam il t 


{ ca ; 
in na na 
Despair Need Never be Final 
( 7 r 
conscien rt < 
ly n n 
( otk all 
<ye 
The Quotation 
e d oobi 
So 
THE PRAYER 
¢ RANT, O Lord, that what lemand | 
J made upon us, courage and faith i t 
fail Mav we believe that neither death nor /1f 


eparate us tro 
hardship 


to b 


preserve 


e happy w 


the fight be stern, the victory of 
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ramen Aids for the Coo 


By Doris Ann Woodman 











LTHOUGH cooking is a 
pleasure to most women, 
amount 


mum of time. It is a strange 
fact, however, that many of 
these appliances are not used 
by the housewife, not because 
perhaps that she does not know 


there is a lat 
of anxiety and labour attached 
to the work of preparing food 





for the household which robs 





Fig 3.—This 48 
Eee Separa- 
tor allows the 
white to slip 
through — the 
slit into the 
basin be low 















Fig. 2.—A very efficient Egg-whisk 


Fig. 1.—The “ Quick-fry,” in which several kinds 


of food can be cooked at the same time of them. but rather is it due to a natural 

reluctance to rely upon something that is 

the occupation of half its attractiveness untried and different in action from ordi- 
Fortunately the inventor comes to the aid nary appliances and methods. 

of the cook in the way of providing means of There is the difficulty of “getting used " 

lightening the labour d carrying out the to anything that is new or of strange 

Work with greater efficiency in the min manipulation, and the only way to over- 








OE Ve 


SRE ETS 












Fig. 5.—The Pudding-lifter grips Fig. 4—The “Aussie” Vexetable — Fig. 6.—The Tongs or Pliers for lifting 
and releases the pudding basin by Strainer prevents scalded hands cooking food from pan or saucepan 
mere pressure of the thumb is very useful 
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Fig. 7. — The 
Shielded Fork 
secures im- 
munity from 
scalds and 
burns 





Fig. 8. — The 
Cake - mixer 
saves time, 
labour, and 
ensures a good 
cake as the 
result 


come the natural timidity concerning fresh 
notions and a reluctance to introduce them 
to general usage is to study the article well 
and then give it a few experimental trial 

This is better than condemn ne the a 


1 


ance until it is proved to be useless. 


During the past year or two there ha 


been many a handy little idea produced tor 
household use which conduces to economy, 


labour saving and efficient working. There 


is, for imstance, the 8) k-f 1 fryin 
pan with a basket that enabl veral com 
modities of entirely different character to be 
cooked together—such as fish and fruit \t 
any rate, the Irvin | done (| iickly and 
the cooking is perfect A great economy 
nN gas results, because the pan may 

be removed from the ga jet the 
moment the fat in the pan at boil 

ing point, and there ifficient heat 
conserved in the pan to fi » the 
cooking without further Ist of the ra 
flame ; these facts will be appreciated by all 


gas users 
The latest idea n eg wi k not in! 
saves labour in enabling the work to b 


done in quick time, but it also make 


1 
better job of the egg whi-king 
Speaking of egg mind of the usefu 
little egg separator, which divides the yolk 
from the white portion in a ve effective 
manner by mean fa shit throueh wh 


Cj ato 

Another real he n 
* Aussi vevetab t 
a mple affair, fh 
eliminate the risk of 
straining the wrists wil 
from vegetables aft 


similar way the pudding 
7 ; ' + | 

Interests Ol tiie OOK 

its aid the boiling-h | 


prevents burnt finge 

One more appliance 

f m burns the Pa nt 
one can lift food m tl 
out harm resultin le 
boilin 7TGase, W h « 
her co will setth | 
cause severe burn | 


the shielded fork is ver 


IS aDsolute immunity tror 


by steam and boiling 
All the foregoing 


make and Isage, and 


Fig. | The equipment 
two sticks, muslin for 


gloves (S 


strait 





no*her 
in the 
n th 
] q ( 
n, nd 
, 
led « 
ater 
ed In a 
ts in the 
1) 
i t } 
il rt ! ( 
n 

J 

oven, 1 
‘ 

n wit 
aes - 
IN wll 

] r 
] his 

’ 

d ’ 
| f 
1K 

= - 

Il} { I 

= 
ed b 





old e1 amel beaker, 


xl 


f 


il 


) 


and 


rubber 





a more complicated aid in cookery is the 
cake or pudding mixe1 There are several 
types on the market, each an improvement 
on the other, and the one illustrated 3 
fairly typical and gives the idea of the 
appliance. Its use obviates laborious st 


IT 
adds 


ring and mixing of ingredients, and 

to the efficiency of the cooking by ensuring 
that thorough mixing and incorporation that 
5s so necessary 1n many Cases to turn out a 
successful cake or other confection, 


Many the invention o1 
innovation 
all trouble, and expect the articles 


| cs f 


t ) 


} 
people 


! 
ds a 


look upon 
means towards the elimina 
tion ol 
well 


to perform the out 


and 


mira turning 


well-cooked food without 


prepared 


SUCCESSFUL HOME DYEING 





mental or physical effort on the part of the 
cook; but common sense tells us otherwise. 
No mechanical tool can ever replace the 
human brain or the skilful touch of the 


human finger. ‘The labour-saving appliance 
is meant to be a Aelp, an aid to economy 
in performing one’s duties—economy in 


strength, time, mental effort and monev. 
They help to hasten processes towards fet 
fection, producing a better result with less 
fatigue and worry, and the cook can do 
her work with greater assurance and com 
fort \nd that makes the labour-saving 
appliance worth while and should help to 


I 


banish prejudice and towards the 


innovation. 


apathy 





Successful Home Dyeing 


By Agnes 


ORE and better home dyes are al- 

Wavs being placed on the market, 

and no woman need be atraid to 
venture on the freshening of faded garment 
and household draperie At the 


time, fascinating as it 1s to 


same 
jumpers and ishion 


covers undergoing a sea-change 


into something rich and strange, 
there can be no doubt that dis- 
cretion is the better part of dve- 
ing 

So when a dveing d as been 
decided pon, the first t ris to 
collect everything with colour 
faded or infashionabl nd the 


second, to consider which items of 


that evervthine can be success 
fully transmoerified Most house 
Wive either don’t d it all, or 
do so far too rashly 

| » bee in with, onl a veTVv ex 
Perienced dyer hould tamper 
With the followine Suéde, kid 
or any skin fabric, heavy woollens 
With a definite cut, such as serge 
costumes or winter coat rug 
mackintoshes, padded garment > 

ch as quilted kimon or men’s Fig. 
outer clothine Most of 1 ( 
Items are too expr ve to risk ruining b 
unskilled treatment. (th k is conside 
able i. 1 hould ent to prote onal 
dvers 


2.—Rubber gloves are useful for dipping 


a garment up and down in a cold-water dye 


M. Miall 


Stuffs and clothing which are to be re 
tinted at home should be examined to see: 
z) That the fabric has plenty of wear 
in it Dve always has a somewhat dete- 





riorating effect on materials, and will com 


the ruin of those already threadbare, 


both dve 
That the cut, in 


and precious time 


the case of clothes, 
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is still in fashion. A fresh colour does contain the mixed dye and the articles to be 
nothing towards rejuvenating the style, and treated. 
out-of-date clothes should only be dyed if Phe exact procedure to be used in mix 
they can be successfully cut down into — the dye varies with the make n, and the 
smaller or children’s garments. In this directions given on the packet yuld 
case the original should be unpicked tor followed implicitly. Put the amount 
easier dyeing. directed into the beaker, pour on the stiy 
(c) How much the stuff has faded, for this lated quantity of boiling asionally co 
largely influences what new colour is pos- water, and stir until the dye is thoroug! 
sible. To be successful re-dipped the dissolved. Any scamping here re 
same or a slightly darket 1 streak : 
shade the or gil il tint t I 
must have faded even ind Vv oO S t 
or only negligibly nixt t 1 
patches. If the lour ha nto t 
altered markedly and ur cold wat t p 
evenly, this can only be direct 
hidden by re-dying many Lhe 
shades darker than th hould 
first tint. For this reason been v ; 
delicate shades should bs p y 
redipped frequently, so ; : 
that fading never become \ ft ag 
so pronounce 1 as to call ticle ¢ ¢ 
for a drastic deepening of m f 
colour. it} t t it 
Dark and fairly dark omp] 
colours, such as brown, ok er oe 
red or navy blue, whi the \\ 
have faded badly will on id.wat t 
take a black dye or none e done wit 1" 
at all. , | 
The “bag ” will have (] a 
liminished onsiderabl ; : f 
ny the isi —“g these eg ne garment in t : f t | ‘ 
points have been con a P a. A math with ly h for 9 war no Ney } 
sticks at \ ne 1 
sidered. Those item rnd } t t 
which have passed the tests should be pre rine must. be ompl | - “ie 
pared for dyeing by the removal of all of st | 
trimmings, such as buckles, tassels, arti Salt is usually added after the boilin 
ficial flowers an 1 butt s t always wi 1 perv d, to fix the dve: sometimes vine irl 
too, to undo any thick hems or gathers if substituted While i ic . nut into the 
the material a heavy one, such as wool dve anv articles in the bath sl Id be lifted 
For cotton and k ments, this ‘ts usually out of the liquid on the 
unnecessary; cotton, by the way, its easiest After dveine put the garment into a large 
to dye on the whole, and should therefore basin of warm water to rinse (Fi 4): then 
be chosen for a first attempt. Net mesh let cold water run in from the tap until it 
curtains redip party ularly wel and are flows away quite clear nd ioe t anv 
light for the beginner to handle. stainine from the dve Naturally the rin 
Fie. I show the simple equipment re- ins carrie off a ce : nt of unab 
quired for home dvein: An old enamel orbed colour: so a dve should alwavs be 
and earthenware beaker or jar in whi h to mixed a shade or two darker than required. 


mix the colour, two or three smooth <«tic] 
for stirring, butter muslin for strainine the 
rubber T1OVE to protect 
The i la t can be 
sixpence a pair at a 
An old gal 
tub or pail 


dye, and a 
the hands. 
low as 


pair ot 
bought as 

dc mestic 
bazaar. or enamel] 


also 


wash 


not shown) i needed to 


to allow for this. It is alwavs advisabl 
try the 


same 


Woollen garments must not be boiled in 


mered for the re 


the dve bath, but only sin 


quired 


| leneth of time However, tl and 





the 
dye used, are always given on the packet, 


similar points, varying according to 
and should, as | 
followed. 

After rinsing, wring the article lightly, 
taking much vigour. 
Hang it to dry—out of doors, if at all pos 


Put the pegs into parts that will be 


have said, be caretully 


care not to too 


use 


sible. 
hidden when the article is in use, as they 


have a tendency to mark the new colour 
somewhat, 
Thin fabrics which dry readily, like 


georgette and crépe-de-chine, are better not 
hung out after rinsing, but simply rolled in 
a clean towel to dry. Dyed articles of what 
ever material must have almost dried before 
thev are ironed. If they are of fabrics com- 
monly ironed damp, the safest plan is to 
dry them first, and damp them down after- 
wards for ironing. 

Dye is no and will tint 
contact with. So 
newly dyed articles should be ironed on a 


sheet, which is protec ted by an old pie e of 


discriminator, 
everything it comes into 


thin white muslin or cotton from acquiring 
any suspicion of tint. 

Other 
the dyeing 


precautions are necessary during 
The kitchen linoleum 
should be protected from stray splashes by 


| thicknesses of newspapers laid over 


process, 


several 


x 
IS S 
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Fig. 4.—Lifting dyed garments into rinsing 
basin 


it. and if dyed 


clothes horse indoors, 


dried’ on a 
the rails should have 
strips of paper twisted over them, as the 
wood very readily absorbs wet dye. 

The dyer herself should wear an old frock 
or overall, as a certain amount of staining 
i that liquid 
splashes over on to shoes 
the greatest care is not 
taken; the footwear should, therefore, be of 
no value. 


articles are 


is sure to occur. Remember 
in a bath readily 
and stockings if 
Rubber gloves adequately protect 
the hands, but if these are not used stains 
of dye on the skin can be removed by 
rubbing with a cut lemon. 


Our Christnas Number 


ONTHS of preparation have gone 
to the making of my Christmas 
Number, and | hope that when my 
readers see the result next month, the 


will agree 
worth the 


} 


that the effort has 


making 


been we 


This, of course, will be the finest illus 
trated number of the and it will con 
tain cont rutlo wv the v best authors 
M aim t ) ) 4 een to make this 
Issue full of the t of Christmas time 
lake first the storie Phe numb will 


open with one of |. J. Bell's characteristic 
Christm varns, “Almost Anything May 
then D. 
buted al hist rl { tor 


Liberty Hall 


Parrv has conti 
“Our Bachelor 


Christma t This give 
th pirit of the il, old-time Christmas 
‘The Three Wi Men,” by Michael Kent, 
breathes just that spirit of charity and for 
giveness that one ciates with the Christ 
mas season. The st exquisitely illu 


trated by 
Dust,” by 


Harold 
Norma 


Copping. 


Patterson, 


“Glorious 


tells of a 


and “Jed Dageett’s Wife,” 
Christie Macdonald, is a story of 
, well illustrated by Arch Webb. 
The articles are of a very high 
First f all, Mr Harold ] 


modern miracle, 
by Hazel 
the sea 
; 
order. 


Shepstone, 


‘ paid a special visit to Pales 
tine, and tells of his encounter with the 
shepherds of Bethlehem There are some 
real, fine phot raps depict ne the enes 


watch their flocks by 


In view of the interest in the Chinese 
problem, “Man Powe in China,” by 
Alexander G. Stewart, with 
Ulustrations, will be perused with more 
interest It is a ple isure to 
mnounce a special articie by Clemence 


lern write 


’ 
than ordinary 


mo 


Dane, in which th 
Heart 


als with “The ( 


thi n issue well worth treasurine Phe 
price will be 1s. 6d., and I have no doubt 
that ’ ] 


extra copies to send 


will wish to get 


ead rs 
to their friends 


many of my 
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WORK—AND WHY NOT ? 


** Heads in the Noose!” month I notice the 


UR train was late the other mornin ceniy come imto a 
no very unu ( irrence, | feat Nn £1,500 a yeal > 
at last it steamed into the who is only earning 


—but at 


‘ 
station and we made ! te to take out uy n 
As it happened I al ted h empty her id 
riage, and only one other pr n { \pI I 
me into the compart nt Hle w al lal i t es | 
aged man, perhaps a ( hat 
in the City.” I had en him before, but we pee in no, the pri 
had never spoken As. however, he settled Il think it was Mr. Prin 
himself down into tl opr te orner he work and love and w 
looked across at me and remarked, * Puttin nece , al 
our heads nto th noose o ( ivaln fr Be | n J nkin 
presuni he rete ed to the fi that we were 
going to work again, and that was the Very Personal 
he regarded the matter: putting on head I tind at tl point 
Into the noose ! ] pric nv al 

That, evidently, is the way a great many : But 
people regard their di uN k endurin i | 
a very unpleasant ser ude tor a number | ery in 
ot ho ! until el I n 
oO pa mn nd i 

T don ant to infrin n Mr. Pringle 
province and int i | free 
tions of one of the “ Thin that Matter, a t of vocation t 
but it does seem to me that the que n of if 1 did not pe 
work is a particularly vita ne just now, 
and one on which there 1 ! for a dea! Vt ma 1 neeit, | 
of straight thinking e te | 

. I want 1 

Would We Like to be Without It ? yott than that 

Would we hone ke to be without part lar n l 
work At once, of course e unemployed \ 1} f 
would be up in at and protest that work B hat I feel. and fee 
1s the one thin 1! na t 
desire Indeed, lo f ne tuat n | 4 tlie t 
universal] | I 


.* B tw Dane's “ Probl Pac th ( tion generally nov 





asked it with a very 


particular emphasis! When the pipes in 
the hou have gone wrong am | not right 
in asking, Where is there a plumber—a man 
with a real live interest in his job whose 


passion it 1 to do vood work ? Surely 
] 


ylumbing is as much a vocation, is as neces 


sary and as important, as editing or writing. 


Most pe ple will savy that it 1 more im 


portant, and in my heart of hearts I agree 
with them. 1 have 1 pl Mound respect for 
plumbers. My father used to say thar he 
could turn his hand to st things—alway 

excepting “wiping a join which, I be 
lieve, 1s ne of tl te n | iol ot a 
plumber which needs fair courage’ and 


skill 

Why, then, should a plumber regard his 
work as “putting his head in a noose” 
Why } nuld any other kind of 


yrain workel 


manual 


hourer o1 
Monotonous Toil or Distasteful 
Conditions 


Perhaps the answer is that in too many 








ases the work has been made monotonous 
or the n ns have heen rendered d 
tastet In the old ¢ here was a third 
cason—tl tl vork was too poorly paid 
nd the } of toil t lon: Phat thi 
yn nee! nthe eat majority of 
ses—is owing partly to the war and partly 
to the Trade Union movement It cannot 
( uinsaid that of ite ti ha been an 
no! p el nt in the standard of 
n t east 1 killed) workers 
Wace re, ma reat 1 ber of trades, 
ubl vl hey were no yore ar day ‘ and 
re ho I ( } ‘ | iy ft re } the 
| has t hank | Trade Unions, 
the artificia nditions created b 
Id almost sec if the ideal of 
le Unions were t ntinue t pro 
es definite] \ ( n ind=sorisin 
nd hours of labout I ndinely fall 
It must bn pposed that they rely on the 
né i f the nding « niza 
tions a I he emy ( t t the brake 
n th pt ‘ { ly tt 
top sor 7 
Granted t] eal an | uohne of th 
Trade 1 | more mone 
na ie I nal tt 0 rin advan 
ng their ine one flare criticize 
the I el n TO { ( ect ot he other 
factors tt hould tend ) ake a oman 
love his work and e1 loing it 
It is indeed a conspicuo and curio. 


traces of the fine old 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 





f 
> 


1at both employers and 

conspired together to 
! ilk a mans Work notonous, mer hanical 
\s one wanders among the old churches 


1 up and down the country one sees 
arving on pews and 
Keach pew, say, 1s different, carved 
ble llage after his 


owing his bent. 


carpentel! 
own 
Doubtless pay was poor and the hours long, 


mut the individual worker was absorbed in 
his work, creating something, putting his 
nad iduality InioO h work, 

So 1 h for the old craftsman We all 
kn the story of how machinery was in 


vented to do quickly what formerly was 


done | hand slowly It is folly to regret 

the introduction of 1 hinery without it 

tl england of ours could not support half 

the present population. But the evil part of 

it was that, in man ases, the worker has 

imply to feed into a machine, become 

st part of it, do the same mechanical 

} over an er a n. \ man ma 

1 dozen | through country lanes 

zest, b » mad walking the same 

tance round and round a barren yard o1 

So the ern machine tends to 

nd dishearten the routin® worker 

t not to | wondered at that he 

r¢ rds his work as “putting his head int 
n t 


An Ideal for the Trade Unions 


} 1 


One w d ha thoucht that the full 


11s 

| vin tony One would have 

t tha nstar hange of ) ipa 
be insisted upon, that employers 

et workmen vary theit 

} sutlook , refr 1 

, salvat from monoton nd al 

+1 t entail ( | vs the ; en 
en ] n ¢a h sid ofa 

| ne ihiaw 3 ht become an al 
! nd \ k I B ! v it is counted a 
nal sin that n should do and 

a4 ee ee ee 
{ n irpenter when 

of 1} be cut, the carpent 

be fix he ber must down tool 
ae, ee iis ld-water pipes, 
! t-water fitter 1 t only deal with 
ter pipes na fittings The fact that 
t! ear endl plication and added 
en is one e of the question The 
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other side is that the individ worker must knowledge, faithfulness, zea The ilk 
always remain on ed Mial ing hoes f n isnt he an al l ne \ I 
poor toiling hu nitv is a noble vocation ‘ nity Even tl I Ly 
endlessiy cuttin oO ne part o th yle y he mav have a n tcl 
of the same yrt ee may be oul ne o urs | ( in 
destroying, maddening labour from which lividual and creative 
the human spirit may indeed turn wit! ( st artist in Chelse ve 
loathing and dread. for art ike and the n 
Perhaps the fault th both itai and 
Labour has been that th saws ‘tten, “The Time of Their Lives” 
in the ir struggie t WV th ‘and power, the No; ! I 1 Da 
poor little ind ual and h very human Hor any an ela I 
needs For tl pl of Labour t r, went | 
all, is not just a q m oof w and 1 job again 
hours. It 1 MK elief and pl H 
that hi labou ha nin th 1 t ( m 
counts, somethin wort n he on i ( 
thing he can take a} e in, and so ng mn at H n, 
whereby he can express | I t f eave n n 
thar ¢; { 
The Difference it Makes n 4 
Granted that, and at once ies up the ‘ te ent 
other side: any rk is dull and on Puttin ( I I 
tonous if we don't take an intere in it, and Not t 
don’t think it worth our vile rk for the 
Once vou come 0 re ira W rk \n u th 
important, as rea ece iry and in th perhaps th 
dividual, and ncle e ditferencs be ‘ o oft 
it mnakes And l orl | tant | 1 
have spoken of the | cl an exampl irt ‘ erhap ‘ 
but one immediate hinks of heaps o en cet in i ot : 
who can do their on well, ane 
whose job ( ind individual. # 
That clerk in the hi: ore leesn’t Fito 
the life of the busine depend on | ie 
Ce VV CO a3 
DS * ; ZI A Cu 
y J 
To Readers, New and Old 
HIS pi it ( THE QUIVER \\ help f 
the first of a n yum t ’ 
bers of peop " t! 
magazine for t first t | mat 
I extend heart I » of t \ 
Pk OvuLVER t a mode ! t n 
la macazine Oo t ti nt | { \\ t ( 
the ordinar\ \ tho tful | RB e Sa | | ; 
Je ple et t t ) ! ne | ) ' 
ind lonely lated Nps f © the t \ 
what the best { ( nt t 
to vive ead rect ] Oy the - 
more ee it { 
We re 1 ‘ t 
on the Iw | ’ ( ( t ( D 
operation in mal { m e Wi ‘ 





Why British 
Films Fail 


A Reply to Recent Criticism 
By 
Pearkes Withers 


Some little while ago, in “ Between Ourselves,” I deplored the failure 
of the British film industry and the low standard of American films 


that the cinema-going public is forced to put up with. 
**Why British Films Fail,’’ to an expert, and here is his reply. 


I put the question, 
We 


may not agree with all the author alleges, but there are some hard 
sayings here that might well be studied by those responsible for what I 
still regard as a deplorable state of affairs. 


T has been asserted—th« ugh not, I fear, 
by any very” reliable authority hat 


newspapers, as mediums of 


nfluen e, come the ens of the 


king ind for t eason we are asked 

regard the tailure of British films as 
itl wmiity 

\ct l { mvinced that 
{ I Who patronize the cinema are 
to any great extent influenced by the pt 
ires we see on the cen It has become 
a sort of cu ! amon our mMavtistrate to 
1 ( e bal nfluence rt he pl 
ITes the appearan of juvenile delin 
quents in tl police but at is doubttul 
vhether in) t rhe 1 rates vho hus 
publ 1\ den nee t! Pp ture pa ( h ( 
ny first-hand knowled f the fare it pro 
ides rhe ~ ) nd-thunder ” 


stuff 





in the picture-palace 

al i iven pla ( if 

h tend = rather ) 

ing than to convert ill 

\n t of the tOrVle 

UNTO! de before ey bear al oO ether 
too littl relatio hi everyday life to 


upon the minds 


For own part, as a hardened picture 
er an ne ho ent me vy five vears in 
e 7 ind | nn recall a ne le 
neident in v iit vhich was induced, o1 
even tin } nvt I have see non the 
ecn Phe intluence he cinema, except 
n the e of the I nd impressionable, 
is, Is} d sa nil \nd instead 
ot placing the cin i next to the newspaper 
is an fluetr fo d or evil, | should 
bstitute ( h eal oa reel 
humber of people and which, in spite of all 


its short 


omings, is undoubtedly improving 


5S 


our musical taste as a nation, and is to some 
extent educating us, because we listen to 
things we should never trouble to read 
Nevertheless, it ¢s disconcerting to know 
and these heures are reliable that more 
than ninety per cent. of the films exhibited 
n the four thousand cinemas of this country 
are of non-British origin, while throughout 
the rest of the Empire hardly one film is 
British out of every hundred films presented 


in pubh 


A Government Inquiry ? 


But these figures have not been brought to 
light on purely patriotic grounds—they have 
been used as a lever to secure a Govern- 
ment inquiry into the downfall of British 
films because the makers of British films 
have found themselves unable to compete 


npetition and especially with 


an competition Largely, as I main 
tain, the akers of British films are using 
a patrioti imen o excuse their own 
il petence and lack of financial backing, 
n © St ing to invest a mere trade mis 
ine with n nal sienificance to gain an 
antage for themselves which doc not 

n ( arily n in idvantag ) 
| the pr nda ilue of Britis} S 
h been und ressed a n al ent in 

of State for British stuc 
S ! ie ¢ ernment does not know 
ott ill wl British filn ire in bad 
\ rut th ho are regular patrons 
he ) tell the Go nment. 
| 5 { ec in a bad wa lainly 
b St hey eon appreciated | the 
people I th intry rT ot any other 
yun The ¢ ( urs ex ep ms 

int eX the mayo ot 
B h tilt re n is good as the films 
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that come from abroad When 
the cinema our natura agaea is to 
best possible value I ) mone 
form of entertainment—and n 
one British film in twent nie 
requirements. It i ery sad, bu 
and that is why the people who 1 
thousand cinema n the kingad 


a programnie whi l l n 


British. 


Why American Pictures Succeed 


American pictures monopoliz 
of the world, but B h exhib M 
not book so many American pictures 1 
didn’t want to see the \merican pict 
we are told, are n n blatantly Ame1 
but are full of very cheap sentiment lat 
with very large trowel They « I 
with the eternal triangle and in at 
inevitable cabaret Phey de n > 
in such a wholesale fashi hi en 
atmosphere of the nema nclined t 
come damp with th tea of th ait 
They deal with love nd espe 
mother love which see to lea 1 
to the workhouse), th brother! 
which seems large t nvolve { 
fice), with wifely love hich se a 
to suffer from miisunas tanding), and 
the love of some othe n it 
leads to divorce and ther s al 
tions) In fact, \I film at 
events, ic( | t tiie I t B 
tilms—are lw 
sritish picture mn the ‘ ind 
We are a re 1¢ , l in Tt 
and in sentiment Che sentiment in 
the stories are clean and nat thie } 
ters do not play their parts witl ‘ 
‘emotion charts, but are Cal ( 
uch as British 17 ire ( | 
down the road in k kk ( 1! 
b 5 & ee ( the ince al 
inv, afternoon or evenin rt thew ‘ 
\nd vet Br is} t ( n i bad 
British artiste ure { | ta 
British studio ine ale | t ( 
no taste, no judgment May! b 
it vould see that no ne n he 
has any taste, any jud ent, in ( 
of filt except tl people | a 
British fil that he d n 
The World’s Neglect 
Sut these <elf-sa ; 


explain the \ ( ne | n 


an 

} 

it 
t 
a 
al 

\ 
\ 


1 
} 
1 
el 
1 
‘ 
- 
‘ 
] 








obviously been thrown away, and I have 
seen some British films on which more 
money most obviously ought to have been 


spent. But of the average British picture it 
may honestly be said that the story was 
badly selected, the cenario badly con 
structed, the characters badly cast, the pro 


ducer bad .) chosen, and the whole thing 
badly done Films which the Americans 
would scrap and make all over again are 


put out in this country as good British films, 


and British picture-goers, having been 
cheated many times in the past, are now 
difficult to convince that a British film 
can be good. 

It is quite true that British film producing 
companie annot atlord to spe nd a lot of 
money on the making of a film unless that 
film is to have a bigger market than the 
British Isles can provide, but they might 
spend what they do pe nd cleverly if they 


were clever. night think Imperi 





mmplaining 


Capturing the Market 





It is true that the Americans have cay 
ture d, more r le : the reens of the world, 
but they n't | e done this without try 
ng, 1 British make oth s have never 
really tried: and such half-hearted efforts as 
they have mad have been handicapped bv 
the poorness of the material 

Our own slang no be and no worst 

than Americat ’ \merican custon 
ire quit ‘ ( ! \nd if ou 
sentiment is vastly more incere and con 
siderably = | blatant than the American 
Variety, urely arti entiment 4 bette! 
than no sentiment at lk urthermore, the 
sentiment of the el e British film story, 
When all is said and mainly the senti 
ment of the penny novelette Phe alleged 


“sincerity” of British fils is often nothing 


better than crudity | \inerican ie more 
slick, more polished, in their acting, and to 
that extent thev sec li incere to oul 
eves 

The American th best to keep 
British fit out of A erica Very likel 
Dm the \merican | test that our fil 
iren't 1 ene h f Arn , and We 
an on ee ten pe n ff British film 
In our own ne i ner OK tho | 
the Amer a ii It they are not 

1 ey h { | path 

put t I 

ad eno ! \ Brit . @x 
hibitors who have booked British films hav 
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filt 
in the trade 


often those shelf” (as 


3ritish 


put ‘on the 


they term it because the 


public would not pay to see thein, 


“A Bad Lot” 
The Ameri 


a bad lot; and as a lot thev are 


films are 


bad. We 


ans contend that our 


produce good travel films, good “interest” 
films (so called, presumably, because they 
interest but a small proportion of picture 
oers), and films like \rmageddon” and 
Zeebrugge,” which could not be surpassed. 


We produce excellent little two-reel come 
dies at times, and occasionally good two 
reel dramas, and some of our full-length» 
stories are finely native, such as “The Call 
of the Road,” a eritorious film, though 
not without its defects. But too many of 
our home-made fi look distinctly home 
made in. the orst sense, and tell rather 
badl ind meanly a story that isn’t worth 
telling at all 
The Americans may have had opportuni 
es during tl var denied to our own un 
fortunate coun but our film-producing 
concerns had just as good opportunities 
hefore the i e Americans—and failed 
to ake n\ ood st of the As a 
itter of fa _ before the war British films 
Were I cle n ) 1 11 irl mean ( 
th LI A¢ ! Li¢ S¢ and execrable 
photograph The first British film that 
howed any tendency to challenge American 
n the 1 ter of quality was “The 
House of T er le and that was pro 
duced for the old London Film Company by 
an American! We have not progressed very 
far since, except on the technical sid 
The Bitter Truth 
Phe bitter truth is that film production in 
th nt ha I ‘ een eveioped a n 
‘ un ne To-day we have exce n 
technic ( t our studio é 
rkable enter} e or vision, and hardly an 
rroducers who 7 agination, let alone 
Mspiratior Cit in film production, nee 
hae r, has deve ye lore rap than 
it | developed in all the al nee 
birt in this ntr ni e (mei n=, 
bern hrewd na 1 1 hted, have iptured 
e of tt 1 (german produce nd a 
one ¢ the nest (, in tt 
(cl n es: nioreover, 1 
wn «a ( n I st hile 
n t \\ Be 
Cit n ture ire ! ( 
up or to the t t that we hav ever 2 at 
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“But the Germans are State-aided,” cry we have read and liked or disliked, and 
our own unfortunates. Well, that may be they so completely fail to live up (or down 
true, but it isn’t the true answer. The true to the book that they irritate rather than 
answer is that the German producers—like please. And the sub-titles of most British 
lv feeble and ineffe 





one or two of the best American producers pictures are not meré 


—are geniuses, while the “best” of ours are tive, but are ungrammatica The sentences 
ex-music-hall pros and actors who have are hardly ever properly pun tuated, and 
never done remarkably well on the stage. the phraseology is that of an errand-bo 


We recruit our screen artistes from the trying to be poetical. Whereas even whe 
footlights, mainly from the chorus and the an American film is mediocre in its story 


“small parts,” and we employ them so deals with the eternal triangle and includes 
irregularly that they never receive — the the inevitable cabaret, its sub-titl 
slightest encouragement to shake off the generally excellent. American ub-titles are 
shackles of the one art in order to triumph obviously written by experts, and at | 
at the other. To be able to act Is not eventy out of every hundred are really 
enough: the technique i the studio 1s clever. 
utterly different from the technique of the Recently efforts have been made to ir 
itage. prove both the condition and the quality of 
‘ British films by prod them in Gk 
Buying Up the Cinema many, where production is cheaper! B 
The American prod ng and renting this is hardly an expedient to be applaude 
concerns have bought up whole chains of since it means that only a limited n 
cinemas in their own country and are buyin: of British people are employed and that 
up cinemas in this country That is quite practically everything else 1s German Ir 
true: but, after all, much as we may de deed, it is, in it oe nf n of ir 
p! ire the r¢ sult, it is only business: and the mnpetence, a well a uinsel of desy 
business of the whole world h been built Another expedient, adopted for the fit 
up on the sucee f the test, whicl last vear, is for a Britis} neern to 7] 
also whether we like it or not) the survival financial and other re ree vith a Ger 
of the fittest. The American film magnates concern and an Austrian ncern, pl 
mav be full of tricks, but rely it is rathet “super” films on the Continent, and 
feeble of our own would-be magnate to up the world’s rights among the partnel 
moan and groan because they are poor con But me of the Amer I neerns | 
jurers ! promptly entered into lar allian 
Personally, although I have spent nearly and no one knows what the er f it 
five yea n the f n v, and n he 
by any mean en red of American Purely British prod n \ n I fe 
ethod hor t\ ‘ e to conte hat pr ‘ sucece ful « ) vit} State } 
T still prete n e American pictu severe tax on porte ¢ nd. stror 
to the b hat | ott On septi financial backin I talkir f st 
mental and pat . doubt. I films, of course n t fresh 
ought to pret B nd nly ! n in novel het 
I should Iil | prove | nst t 7 bor dit 
nd ed But ! 1 | to the inema, Put eve the \ 
I nat ! P » I t film that t indul im ian tor I 
tain= mi construction, and change of f 
niain fact shat the wonet ; ise al? owe 
Sordid or Silly the l are , ' “ — 
sritish story fil r uall either on made fil , and tl rt fF the ne » 7 
the or lid ( ! ( i tre breal fresh vund if t I » ] lf Ss 
quently they are ! ome book t rvive 


What Do You Think of the Pictures ? 


Despite what this author says the influence of “the pictures” is not negligible—and there 

is a case for British films But what do my readers think of the subject? I shall be 

pleased to send a cheque for £3 3s. to the writer of the best letter on “ What I Think 

of the Present-day Pictures.” Write, not later than November 25, on one side of the 

paper only, not more than 600 words, and address The Editor, “THE QUIVER,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 
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"Better for you than 
tea or coffee, Dad” 








oe 





start the day well | 


1002 Energy all day long 


To obtain the energy that will keep you fit and fresh all day long, 
drink “* Ovaltine’’ as your breakfast beverage. This delicious food- 
beverage contains, in an easily digested form, just those vitalising and 
building-up food essentials lacking in your daily dietary. 





‘The constituents of ‘“* Ovaltine *’—malt, milk and eggs—explain its 
wonderful energy-giving value. For example, eggs are specially rich in 
phosphorus and other important elements which are the vital principles 
for restoring brain and nerves. Malt and milk are also included because 
these are among Nature’s most nourishing foods. 

“* Ovaltine ’’ is pure concentrated nourishment. It supplies to your system, 
in correct nutritive ratio, all the vitamins as well as the energising and 
restorative nutriment necessary to promote sound health and vigour. It 
is guaranteed to be free from preservatives. 


OVALTINE 





SS ONE FOOD BEVERAGE 
—=—— 


Builds-up Brain,Nerve and Body 
Sold by all Chemists at 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. 


It is economical to purchase the larger sized tins. 


: OVALTINE , RUSKS. Mor appelising, easily digested and much more 


nourishing than ordinary rusks or biscuits. Price 1/6 and 2/6 per tin. P.334 
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“Keep fit on cocoa’ 


NS $3 ‘ es"** * ¥ 
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“Where there’s a child 
there should be cocoa” 
CHILDREN are brain-workers and manual workers too, and many 


overtax their strength at school and play. Now cocoa is food, 
and gives the children extra strength to keep pace with their growing 
bodies. Bournville- the Cocoa that tastes like chocolate” is the 


children’s idea of a really delicious drink for breakfast and supper. 


KOURNVILLE 


—Food below pre-war price 


See the name “Cadbury on every piece of chocolate. 














notice-board hersel 


AR\ 


with Jugyins, the 


painted 


Ay 


Aberdeen, 


blac k 


1 placidly, admiring het work 


looking on. The task was nearly 
finished, when her crippled brother wheeled 
his invalid’s chair into the shed, saw what 
she was doing, and shook his head. 

‘IT wish you wouldn't do it,” he said. “It 
is bound to cause all sorts of trouble—bad 
trouble, too, I’m afraid.” 

‘Why, whatever can Simon Dodge do to 


us?” she aske¢ 


with her head on one Completed now, 





the inscription read 
MARY ANTHONY. 
GZENERAL CARRIER 

Motor van leaves here cach morning 

at 8 for Canterbury, returning at 

12 noon. All kinds of commissions 

indertaken. 

The question is, what won’t he do 
said her brother He ha been the onl 
carrier in this benighted village for thirt 
vears, and he ha 0 vely the vilest 
temper I have eve ward of It half th 
tales that are told about him are true, I’m 
ong to have mM inxXious moments on 
your ac runt 

Of course, he wil urious the | 
agree ;. mut 1 « 1 tak care of my 
And l not a \ co a elp ourselves 
It will be different when tl poultry and 
the g n ve b In to pay nm earnest 
but just now we need all the pennies we can 
pick up non has had a monopoly long 
enough \ little competition will do him 
good. 

“Yes, perhaps, though | won't think so 
But -what about ym 2” 

Mary fl ied Cl t met pis eve 
teadily enough 

I don’t know what Sam will do.” Te 


' \ 


make it dithcul 


or him to go on being—friendly with 


I 
I hope he will understand 


na 


us 
why i am doing 


it, but if he doe not it can’t be helped. 
\nd now I’m going to hoist the banner of 
revolt. 

She took the board and danced away down 
the varden path W ttendance 


ith Juggins ina 


Presently her brother heard the sound of 


hammering and a minute later her voice. 

Good evening, Mrs. Haskin. Yes, I’m 
voing to be a carrier now, as well as every- 
thing else. Mind yeu let me do all your 
1opping for you. You will find my charges 
very) reasonable.” 

She was back at his side almost in an 
instant “The deed is done,” she said 
Old Mother Haskin left at a canter in th 
direction of the hous of Dodge He ought 
» be up here in about twenty minutes to 
e for himself Come along Ill trundl 
vou in and scratch round for a bit of 
tint 

Meanwhile the elderly Mrs. Haskin was 
mak ng rap d pro Ip the village street. 





She had been iting Simon Dodge loyally 
eve since the ¢ \ ( \ odd years ag > wh n 
the banns d been him and 
Hetty Green. J ( irrier was 
workin n hi rden 
kkvening, Simon she called, stopping 
l valk Going to charg us poorT 
foll 1 little | now we've got a new 
( I nth \ pe 
The man t ved a scowlin ice t er 
‘What's a ou re sayin isked 
rouchl 
‘WI vou mn’t mean ti ( ( 1 
lavVen eard ) t the new carri Not 
ibout n \hi Anthony I was past 
t e j now 1d there’s a board on t 
t | \ | about it. Goin oO 
motor ‘ Quicker than 4 ind 
} d Fi S ron 
l man ne « n t 
il in i ( n t road W 
» much ul word to her 
That's put 1 to rights,” she told her 
| nten satisfaction as she watche 
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him. “Had your own way long enough, 
g § 


you have, Simon. Now vou’ll learn some 


thing.” 


al 


th 


Ss! 
id 
a 


mon’s education had, indeed, begun, 
he was not appreciating it. Courtland 
villave eight miles from Canterbury, 
nearest town. There is not a motor 


omnibus route within nearly as many miles 


of it, and his shabby van, drawn by Jenny, 


hi 


link 


venerable brown mare, to and from the 


town three times a week had been the one 
with the outer world. And now this 
upstart of a girl who had not been in the 


place six months was setting herself up 


against him. He reached the gate and stood 


reading the newly painted board, his fac 


di 


living-roon 


ir] 
1 


< with anget 
he two who sat at dinner in the pleasant 


I the cottage had not heard 


him come, but suddenly Juggins dashed out 


of the open door and down thx 


garden path, 


barking furiously. 


What's 


the matter with the lad?” Dick 


Anthony asked 


‘hat will be Simon,” 


Mary replied. “He 


kicked Juggins the other night, and our 


small hound has a memory 


I 


Listen!” 
rom the road outside there came a shout 


Hi! You in there! Call this dog off, 


can’t you 


‘As thous 


body!” said Mat ornfully, a he rose 


1 


she 


ting 


ont 


trolled leisurely down to the gate \ 


expected, the ttle |} k doo was sit 
on his own de ot the gate, quite 
ent to remain there, bar} 


My dog does not em to be doing any 
Mr. Dodge aid quietly 


‘T tell you that ther log’s dangerous, 
he roared \ t fle mit of the it 
at me ator \ co Dor yuu know 
there ilaw a I aan ) dos Let 
me once hear o n n nvbod ind 
otf | » tot poli ind ive him mad 
awa with You ma think you can bring 
ugly brutes into t place to do what tl 

ke with who t it there’s some 
a ready to learn 1 ditt nt, you mark 
™\ vord 

He turned and went, muttering angrily to 
himself Ma nd t ” watched hin 

ind there was troul in her eyes 

“T heard it all, and ild think half 
th Ile ard 1 iid her b ther 
when } en 1 I m Shaken 
you up a bit isnt it x poor old thin 


Yes, it is, he ud frankly “He 


couldn’t do anything to Juggins, could he, 


84 


“Not he 


best tempcres 


Don 
I 


’t let t 


"IL try 


hat 


n 


Everybody 


litt 


ot to. 


to blame the 


is a 


But 


is furious with me, and 


Worry yot 


I 


anything happened to him, could I, Jug 


Well, 


Dick Anthony 


his 


had 


old man ft 
get to work 
In Spite ot 
flight which 
Air Force 
himself wonderfu 
ot the place 
to t 
fruit, or flowers 


useless 


ended 


11y 


knows he is th 
f mile round 
it » brutally un 
poor pet just becau he 
| couldn Hear it 
it 
I suppose we had bett 
le 1 relic of the 
] ireert 1 ¢t 
cont ved mak 
il n the yUSIT 
h ister brought 
eggs veg tables 
uN to be tak 


which 


into Canterbury in the m 


them with deft skill in t baskets and 
boxe and for an hour t work went or 
almost in silence. But then a shadow f 
ic! the door of the shed Mary glan 
ip at the man who stood there and gai 
him a composed little nod 

‘I thoucht very like \ yuld see 1 
this evening, Sam uid = merrily 

Ha you come to bid n eternal fare 
dial 

There was no answerin n th 
man’s face 

Something like that, J in he an 
wered grimly What on rt d 
do it for?” 

\ man more unlike | n S 
Dodge it would hav n 1 to fir 
there was a touch of p | n I 
tone 

“For fun, of co ‘ Mar nswe 
har] We simply ng ener 

nd I’ve alwa war fat} 
in real rage. If to-1 t inything t 
{ , , . | 1] have t | I q te I! 
| nt n 1 Tutu 

But wh rt t l f t vill 
ilw iid that for that S D 
W » clever ind if 1 Il tk 
examinations and had niversit 
and been major in t var, | id n 
twopennywort f W 
repeated desperately what I can 
understand 

A man more astut mig! 
have noticed a warnin I n 
( ie inswered \r f 1] 
mat whet] not?” 

im flound d ir wat 

| yuld } WwW t ‘ + } 
“and, anyhow, I do thinl 1 t hav 

iid something to me first 

“And since when have I been obliged t 


the packing shed the 


ning, he arrange 








submit all my plans to the village school- 
master for his approval?” Swift on the last 
of the bitter words, Mary snatched up a 
basket and whirled out of a door at the far 
end of the shed, leaving the two men 
together. 

For a few moments Sam stood irresolute, 
s though about to speak. Then he turned 
to the door. “Good night, Dick,” he said, 


as he passed out. 


fe) 


“Good night, 
heartily. “We 
before long.” 

But the other shook his head and went 
heavily down the garden path. 


Sam,” replied the cripple 


shall be seeing you again 


II 


“Do you know, Dick, I’m beginning to get 
a trifle scared,” said Mary, as she rose trom 
the breakfast table one day a month later. 

“What about?” her brother asked. 

“All this prosperity. It’s too good to last 
Do you realize that I’m making a steady 
three 
out of this carrier bus! 
ness alone? Before I 
that 


a pound would be the 


pounds a_ week 


began [I thought 


outside, but people are 


simply piling work on 


to me There’ quite a 
crowd outside the gate 
now.” 

“No wonder Simon 


looks so bright and 
happy,” he said 
“Judging by his face, 
a bomb in the gar 
> the 
ideas he j 
in his 


age 
the 
turning over 


mildest of 


mind. Keep an 


eye open tor him. You 
can never tell what a 
filthy temper like that 


may lead a man to do 


Sam came in while you 





were down in the vil 
lage last night, and 1 
could ce he Wa badly 


Worried about you 

“Please leave me out 
of it when you are talk 
ing to Sam,” she 
sharply. “Hi 
I ought to 
sulted 


took 


aid 
idea that 
have con 
before I 
my licence 


him 
out 


‘ ee ee 
jo 





‘The man turned a scowling face to her 
85 
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I would rather 
nothing more were said about it.” 

“He can’t help having an old brute for 
a father.” 

‘Perhaps not; but he can help expecting 
other people to knuckle under to him all the 
time. Good-bye, old chap. I must trot.” 

But Sam Dodge determined to 
haunt her that day. As she came out of a 
shop in the Canterbury High Street, he 
stood before her. 

“Can I ride back with you, please?” he 
asked. 

“Full up,” she answered tersely. “Isn’t 
this your father’s day for coming in?” 
That's I’m said. 
couldn’t get away before you started, so I 
back with Mary, 
you must let me come. You must!” 

1 know anything about 
that I must not carry more than the six 


was quite enough for me. 


seemed 


“ 


why here,” he 


walked in to come you. 


“The only ‘must’ 


passengers I’m licensed for,” she replied 

‘| have the six already, ang that is the end 
Ps | 

oft it. (Good 


1 


But he stood stubbornly between her and 


morning.” 
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the van, his eves dark with anxiety. On the 
driver’s eat, where he alway tationed him 
self during her absence to take care of the 


van, Jug 





dimly aware of conflict 


“It's my father,” Sam blurted out. “ He's 
been drinking again, and he is nearly mad. 
There’s no telling what he may do when he 
meets you on the road. For God’s sake turn 
out one of the others and let me come with 
you instead 

But the pleading in his voice had no 
power to soften the tiff-necked pride that 
was in her. 

Thank you, but I can take care of 
myself,” she said coolly It would hav 


been better if you had stayed to look after 
him. Please let me pa 

He laid a detaining hand on her arm 
Instantly there came a growl from Juggins, 


leaning forward with bared teeth 


The man’s hand dropped to h side. 
“T never haus t that | Id live to 
| Cc! 1) rw at Tit 1 d 


hear that littl 
“Tt’s all right, Ju in I'll be ood 


Raising his cap, he turned arply awa 








while Mary he cheek yurnin for no 
reason that s] cared to ve a nan tf 
climbed to her seat and arove oft up t 
reet ifter b win mm | n 1 
thing whicn wW not ] t like tn 
ipproving pat litt ( felt he had 
every right to « t 

Four miles out Cant yuury Mary saw 
Simon Dodge’s van coming tov d er 

She was drivin n Cha Hill att 
time, a detestable bit ot ad, with a high 
bank on one side and on t ther a low, 
thin hedge with a thirty-foot drop into a 
field below beyond it | van Was on 
its wrong side, hu ne the bank Mar 
who had her cat nder perfect contro! 
lowed almost to t walking pace, and 

inded the horn 

rhe sound med to iden Jenny Phe 
old brown mare, who never in al wea 


years had been known to do anything but 





p! rd neay | il n 1 I id t ‘ 1, 
pl inved down un nd came lurchin 
forward in a I I iniy canter t 
hu in the bank ! t t I t 
I rr Vvan 

Phere va n ) t n ) i in 
Mar yun \ t t kvena 
did , Jenny lure 1 in the me dire n 
and came thun n 1] i 
road with sin I ip vehine I 





women seated behind her were screaming 


It was too late to get back t wn side 
le two vans and the ma I vould 
I nvolved n 1 hid l 

} ned the narrow a etween t 
ncoming in mal ind nw 
bart e was the ‘ t fie 


mn wee rato I van 
f - 
ohh 1a momen old 
hit n he iC ) 
1¢ lt I van 4 i 
aft to mt felt fo 
! n n n I I \ 
M rt vithin 1 ) 
nd then, even t \ 
, 
k to the n 
ym n ‘ ( nd ( 
\ p | im \ n ) 1 ra 
1] 
ni ip ind CK " 
- A Mercifull 
( put thre tee kK | l 
eat eal i t 
Son mW M | cat t 
( B 
‘ Y ] 
mon id ono 1 ( ri 
pp t \ 
1 
ind ¢ I mb n { n 
hand | in ) 
\1] Ml 
Ty t ot y ol TY) ri 
in ly come I { 
t f ' 1 
yarn 
Pont \\ 
ru e % \ 
yped ( { 
1 | That n I 1 
well nif { il 
] i ( i ‘ { T 
cl ] ] | ; 
’ to in tt un \ 
CVE mH nan 
B id f | I B 
j ' 
( i¢ prut r 
n i I } 
lit up a 
n ] | 
! 
( il 1 
| 
in { \ 
) I if | 
\ n n 1 n Li t 
( led t ( 
i] heard nad ] Ong 
n \ i n 





hand, whirled round and brought down the 


heavy end of it on h head. Jugyins 


ollapsed quive on the ground, and then 


ring 

lay still. Simon stooped, swung him up 
by tail, and flung him over the hedge. Even 
before Mary heard the horrible thud of his 
little body striking the ground, the man 
had started forward again. 

That’s settled your wretched dog,” he 
shout ‘and now UIl deal with you, 


a: 
te could reach it the 


he 


? for } 
you But betore he 


motor-van shot forward, and was 


gesticulating and cursing in the middle of 
the road, so blind and deaf with passion 
that he did not hear another car come up 
behind him or real he was not alone 
until ungentle hand eized his hands and 
shoulder 

How. she drove back to Courtland Mary 
never knew. rhe hot tears were blinding 
her eyes and streaming down her disfigured 
face all the time. It eemed that her ears 
could hear nothing but the sound of the 


blow that had killed that little gallant 
Irie nd, and that she would go on hearing 
it for ever. Behind her the white-faced 
women sat silent, and there was that in 
her eve dry now and hard, which held 
them silent still when they reached the 
village and climbed out to go their separate 
Ways. 

Dick had heard the van stop, and now 
he came, wheeling | chair down the path, 


whistling to Juggin 

Don't do that Mary called) sharply 
Jugegin dead 

She was busv at t ack of the van, 
drageins parcels out, and he could not se 
er lace 

Dead he exclaim 

“Dodge, of course him 
becau was trying t 





him and hi 


(ood eavens ! cried “What on 
earth has been } ippenin 
Dodgy Only Dodge First he tried to 


and everyone 
and 


} 


} . . 
Mose Ne 
] 1 


l ‘ my face, 
then he kille i yu ! Now [ suy 


n Canterbury, boasting of the tr umph of 
the house of Dod Catch hold of these.” 

She ssed a rupli rf parce] to him a 
she spoke, but |} it, his hands gripping 
the arm tt cha face dead whit 

‘Hea if | owe te acripple! ” The 
Words cami n a chokin whisper \n 
hour, just one ho f strength to thrash 
he fou lie out I 1 
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“Oh, 
you think I « 


what’s a face?” she said. “Do 


a Tap about my face? It’s 


are 


Juggins, don’t you understand Juggins 
he little fool of a dog that used to sit 
and talk to us all the evening, and go and 
fetch things for you and take care of the van 
for me, and run about laughing all day 
long, and he’s dead! Face! Simon Dodge 


could have cut my face to ribbons if only 
he had left me Juggins.” 

She had tumbled all the parcels out ol 
the van now, and was back in the driver’s 
seat. 

“Where are you going?” her brother 


as she round, 


asked turned it 

“Only to fetch and 
last 
Dis- 


stood 


him,” she answered, 


road, and 


shot 
to 


mounting, she 


So 


away up the came at 
the of the 
went to the hedge 


db 
field be 


scene unequal battle. 


and 


searching the low. 


Not one sign o! the little dog’s body could 


had seen him thrown over, 


membered the very spot; she had _ heard 


too, the sound when he reached the ground 
But now he was nowhere to be seen. She 
forced a way through the hedge and 
scrambled down the steep bank into th 
field, but he was not there. But there were 
footprint Someone had come down before 
her, and had climbed up again She re 
ained the road, and stood for a moment 
won lering what was best to be done And 
\ he stood a man came down the hill on 

bicvcle, saw he and jumped off She 
heard him, and looked up to meet the 
horror-filled eyes of Sam 


Mary!” he g 


{ eT 
hel 





“Don't you recognize the mark of the 
I ” she ked, and told herself even 
t h poke that w had had no lea that 
| face could k so incredibly grim 
Come Lion n to Canterbury, he 
napped He 1 cked up in the police- 
tation as it is t that is only for being 
lrunk in chat e van yut th : 
Don’t be a fool 1 retorted Do vou 
ippose I’m n ) t up before a lot of 
ma trate ind ww them what he did to 
me ‘| tten ws of this coun won't 
have a 1 for murderin L ( 
what d in ne else matter I only 
want to know what he did with Ji ins 
ifter he had killed him.” 
Juevin Why, I took him away.” 
You 7 
a When 1 wouldn't let me come 
vith vou I hired a car, and brought a 
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couple of policemen along in case there 
was trouble. A tyre burst, or we should 
have been close behind 


you all the way. 
We came up just as he threw him over the 
hedge.” 

“After Juggins had 
killed for doing it. 
took him, it doesn’t matter. I suppose 
trust you to see that the poor little beast is 
decently buried. I think your family owes 


saved me and been 
Oh, well, so long as you 


l can 


me something after this morning. 
Wearily she turned back to het 

took her place at the 

back to Courtland. 


van, 


wearily she wheel, 


and set out on the drive 
All the life and energy had gone out of 


her. The hour of reaction had come and 


there was nothing, nothing at all but 


misery. Even with her eyes fixed on the 


road ahead she was aware of the dark ridges 
of bruised flesh that seamed het face, and 


of the little doy’ 


ys empty plac at her side. 


THE police journeyed to 


Courtland to explain to Mary that if only 


inspector wl 


she would Zo into the Witness-box tor five 
minutes Simon could be sent to 





prison with hard labour found her ol 
“T refuse to pro ecute,” she said. ‘“‘ You 


iment that he 


ydurate. 


can’t give him any pun 


really deserves, so what's the use of sendi 





m for two or three 


him to pri 





And from that deci yn ce would not 
So Simon was fined and nt back to his 
home, and the village proceeded to take the 
\ 


law into its own hand Nothing was done, 


That was th itv of it. The 


if course 


village simply withdrew it f from him and 
left him to go his way. The only people 
to take an lefinite action were the land- 
lords of the two pub c-houses, each of whom 
requested him to take hi istom elsewhere, 
giving as their reason the fact that they 
had been warned by the _ poli against 


serving him, 
Even Sam had deserted him at. last 
When he returned after h appearance 


before the ma t te ind a taxicab 
piled with luggage at th r of his hou 
“I'm clearing n told im 
When my mother \ ( n I told her 
that [ would do my t to look after you, 
and that 1 wh I have pent these years 
here when I might | e had a decent post 
in nearly any school in the countrys But 
I’ve finished After what yu Nay done, I 


could not 


pend another night in the same 


house with you. I have taken rooms in 
Canterbury, and I shall sta ere until [ 
can get away from this place a rether 

So during the month that foll d Mary, 
driving her van, met him on each of t 
five mornings of the week riding a bicy« 
towards the village, met him and _ passed 
him with the briefest f nods, and w 
careful to be out of sight of the road a 
the hour when he would pa Rose Cottag 
on his return journey in the afternoon. 

How dreary a time that was you will 
never understand unl you, too, have 
little, friendly dog taken suddenly awa 
from you and have known the mi y which 
comes when memory slum f a moment 
and habit sets your ears alert for th yund 
of pattering feet. 

It was just a month after t day of 
Simon’s madne that Mary and Dick, at 
work in the shed behind t cotta in t 
evening, heard a car stop at thei t 
[There came the sound of teps, an 
once more Sam stood in t ( rway 

I’ve got a car outside,” he said to Mary 

here omebody in it who nt peak 
to you Do you mind ing down 

‘Somebody who wants t peak to m 
he said listlessly All right I"1] 

rhe car at the gate was cl d and th 
windows were drawn up, n ‘ 1 
anybody inside A little p l ry t va 
of th visitor, she opened t ( 9 n 

ymething mall and black it at nh 

methine that danced round her with ex 
cited yelps of joy, something that, wa n 
a demented tail, leapt up at = n 
at her nerveless hands until tooped at 
last and gathered him int mm 

“Tuegins, ” ie whispered M little 
little Juggins! And turning swiftl 
went back to the hed to k t x i 
tion of this miracle With t mall de 
ent ned on the bench | them, ul 
told his story. 

*Hhe i » badly hurt \ n I foun 
him,” he explained, “that I w ifraid |} 
might d I ru d hin Can 

nd handed him over to t est vet I 
find and he Wa do tI | Wa 
I didn’t say anything when I nd t 
thought he wa lea 3 \I It nt 
worth while to rat y \W n 
m aie alter all It wa 
it first, but we looked aft m, and now 
i as fit as ever he wa 

“So that was why went into Cant 
bury to ive Like virl ast | \ He 








THE DOG CALLED JUGGINS 





“Well, he had to be 
saved if it could be 
done. And I thought 
if | could manage it, 
we might be able to 
part as friends. ” 

“To part? * 

“T have come to say 


eood bye. The sc hool 





holidays begin to-mor- 
row and I am not com 
ing back. | am sorry 
to leave my father be- 
hind, but | am certain 
that he will never 
trouble you again. And, 
1 think he is” being 
punished now, though 
God knows 
there’s no 
punishment 
adequate for 
what he did.” 

So intent 
were those two . 
on each other 
that the Vv 
hardly noticed 
that Dick had 


wheeled his 





the ed and » 
away up the 
garden “With the small dog enthroned on the Gran oy 

“Why are bench before them, Sam told his story” Leo Bates 
you gol >» 

The girl’s steady eves held his own as what ha happened, there is nothing to 
she stood before him, her hand on the dog's tay Ix i 
head. Her head was bent now. 

“TI staved to looked after him at first,” “Juggins,” she said, very, very quietly, 
he said imply. “Then you came, and | “will vou ple ase tell this absurd person that 
stopped being discontented with life here it will simply break your heart if he goes 
and asked for nothing better than to remain away ? 
in the place which sheltered you. But afte: Juggins wagged his tail. 
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YOUR DOG 


A popular handbook on the choice and care of a dog appears in the 

“Pet and Live Stock Series,” published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. at 

ls. 6d. net, The volume is by Robert Leighton, and is a practical 
manual for all animal lovers. 





Problem 
Pages 


Money and Marriage 
F you 
into a large sut 

far 


band’s, what would you cd 


as a wife wert iddenly to come 


n of money, giving you 
hus 


exce s ot VOuUI 


and what would 


an income in 


and ao 


you expect your hus 
Phat is, perhaps, the m interesting of 


all the 


correspondent, who is a 


problems put to me this month. M 
woman, 
writes: “My husband and I are about the 
We 


yand’s ine 


same thirty-five have three ch 


age 


dren, and as my hus ome is only 


£500 a vear, We had to live carefully, 





and, for the sake of the children’s educa 
tion in the future, almost frugally Now, 
wholly unexpectedly, I have been left a 
sum of money which will bring me in about 
£1,500 a year 1 was married young, and 
have seen little of t world | iould 


greatly love to travel, and I want my hus 


band to come with m«e Indeed, I sh di like 
mv husband to give up his appointment 
and that is where | ‘ ome n 
He is the dearest 1 nintt 1, al 
anxious to please e, and we have had no 
serious difference of opinion in our hapy 
married life Now veve my huseand 
' that he will not ve up work, that 
he does not mind v1 pend on out 
children put t \ : 7 ( ill lf 
respect if lived mon He want 
me to » abroad wit in triend, hav 
1 thoro | ind then 
turn to our smal lf Iw to 
a cer | do not Py if \ 1 rel ce to 
ride in it, bu | not nt n » tal 
an ther y T ] I I t xten 
our tandard f I | disap 
pointed think that ndertull 
lam a moderate ( n,m yan 
should ref t I I 
hap f ) \ r views Ww 

uuld both } 

Is not t I 1 

) ) I ind I 

| t { \ 1 i of m 
if nad I ‘ por 
dent I ther tr lling cor 
panion than her husband. Yet I am sure 
she would admit that the happiness of her 





Money and Marriage—Fits of 
Depression—A Sister’s Influence 


By Barbara Dane 








married Iiile Is more precio lan any 
and I think n is] 
ed were het AT t p Ip 
ccupation. You, n ’ nk vn trier 
would still have our p 1 mothe 
cratt and puse\V ( \ mu Ww navy 
ne toa ( n t 
l mand, wert he £ WOTK, 
would — tin m f left n t 
en ) m, for plea j CK 
than wW kK | \ 
) i ) p ( my] n 
lida ether im Spain | 
int! that ppea yu, I 
det r prolon t n 
tim is on I " 
icc pan nd nN 
expe ne No man ct 
\ wld y nely cor \ I fin 
n fe’ n 
i mon b me l x 


| nk 
mionment an I 

| \\ iatm t I 

1 1 
i \ ) m \ } I 

itr (] ! 
I not think ) 
, is i ‘ 
| | ju 
' 
\ 
1 itl 
) y 
, 
t al 
\ nv 
' N I 
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“A picture 
of health 


and vigour.” 








“Ted” Barnard, Ex 9-stone Champion 
Weight Lifter, West of England, writes: 





WISH to state I have found Phosferine to meet the require- 
ments of my little daughter, Lorraine, age 6 years. She is 
often called upon to assist me in my Physical Culture 
demonstrations at Concerts, etc. 1 find that a mild tonic of 
Phosferine greatly assists her to accomplish this; she is a picture 
of health and vigour, and has won several prizes for Beauty. It 
is due to the Phosferine we give her that she is not subject to 
any undue fatigue, whilst assisting me in the Human Barbell lift.” 

From the very first day you take PHOSFERINE you will gain 

new confidence, new life, new endurance. It makes you eat 


better and sleep better, and you will look as fit as you feel. 
Phosferine is given with equally good results to the children. 


PHOSFERINE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 
Influenza Neuralgia Lassitude Nerve Shock 
Debility Maternity Weakness Neuritis Malaria 
Indigestion Weak Digestion Faintness Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag Headache 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Anemia Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/ size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size 


Aldwych 
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PALE 
COMPLE XIONS 





gives a perfectly natural 
tint to the cheeks. No 





one can tell it is artihcial 
It gives THE BEAUTY 
SPOT! Boxes !/- 











treatment in one bottle. 


have been widely recognised for years, 
who value the health and beauty of their complexions 
rely upon it, solely, to safeguard them against rough- 


i aie i ness, chapping and peeling at all seasons. Use 
PROV ED | by iss La-rola regularly on hands, neck, face and arms to 
ROSE BLOOM,” which | ensure skin comfort and a lovely complexion. 


From all Chemists and Stores, in bottles, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


complete complexion 


Nothing more than the regular 
application of La-rola is needed 
to keep the complexion soft and 
. smooth, even when winter winds 
are blowing their coldest. 
emollient properties of 


The 





and women 


1/6. 


ENGLAND. 


























OX’S 
INSTANT POWDERED 


GELATINE 


REQUIRES NO SOAKING 


Dissolves instantly in warm water 


FOR MAKING THE DAINTIEST JELLIES, 


CREAMS, BLANC-MANGES, RICH 
SOUPS, AND GLAZING COLD MEATS 
COX'S GELATINE IS THE BEST 


Sold in Packets, 4/3, 2/4 & 1/3 
BY ALL HIGH-CLASS GROCERS 





Send for Sample and enclose 3d. in stamps to 


J. & G. COX, LIMITED 


(Dept. 1), GORGIE MILLS, EDINBURGH. 








C. BRANDAUER & CO.'S 
CIRCULAR - POINTED PENS 










These Series o 


SEVEN PF PRIZE Pens Write a 
MEDALS. Smoothly asa 
Lead Vencil 
Neither Scratcl 
nor >purt, th 
being rounded 
Special jProces 


Assorted Sample Boxes 9d., to 
be obtained from all Stationers. 


If out of Stock, send 104d. in Stamps direct 
to the Works, Birmingham. 





‘aes 

3 : ncy flours 
se o BA RWI *K’S for 

— in home baking. 


icks 


BAKING POWDE® 


& mo 
pe the ne economical in use. 


in THE WORLD. 


Substit ie 


to give 
exce 











made a mistake, my dear, a mistake often 
made by men and women of affectionate 
natures, but be grateful that you have dis- 
covered your error before, and not after 


marriage. And explain your position very 
gently to the man. At 
asking the 


man should reveal qualitic 


present you are 


in demanding that the 


> 


he apparently 


impossible 


does not possess Much better to break the 
engagement, and judging from what you 
have told me I cannot think that the man 


will be 


dec ision. 


much surprised when he knows yout 


Never mind “what people say.” 


Your future happiness and the happiness ot 
this man do not depend on what people 
say, but on complete honesty between you, 
and idmission, made as gracefully and 
as delicately as vou can make it, that you 
do not love him with the depth and under 
standing essential for married happiness 


Those Fits of Depression 
asked if there 
attacks of severe d 


vided they 


I am is any way of 


curing 
pression, Pro 


are not due to physical weakness 


tre quent 


pain, « some great trouble or worry, 
lepre yn, r. D..” can, | think, almo 
alw t\ be cure d b ' ( m ned effort of 
will 

No oman, iHlerim from acute head 
iche or neuralgia, would assume, unless het 
mind were unbalanced or she were really 
ill, that such attacks would last. I have 
ore admiration for the countless women 
who » about their household duties ot 
business with cheerful faces in spite of indis 


position, and I think the very best wav ot 


gettin over “a fit of the blues 


] 


physical Do not honour it | 


reeard it as 


thinking of 


it as mental Treat it as you 
would an attack of physical discomfort 
day, Yes, I know | am. suffering from 
depression; but it isn’t going to last; it will 
be over in a few hours.” And meanwhile 
don’t talk about it; act as if you were vers 
cheerful and tranquil, and you will find 
that half the terror has gone. Remember 
the far more frequent occasions on which 
you have been happy, and if that thought 
does not br ing comfort, at least make up 
your mind to endure your depression as 
courageously and a philosophically as a 
bilious attack. Very ften the mere act of 
behavin if one we perfectly happy | 
ich a power of weestion that the d 
Pp nm automatically At the in 
time it should be re ed that hai 
exercise and nouri In} food help to su 
tain and feed the nerves and are not to be 
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neglected where a cure for mental de- 
pression is sought. I hope to hear that 
your attacks are getting more and more 
intrequent., 
Teaching in Paris 

You will find it very difficult to make 


Paris 


here are 


a living in by teaching English, 


lve spérance, ” a very large numbet 


of Englishwomen living in Paris on small 


incomes who supplement their means by 
teaching English; but only a woman of 
exceptional qualifications and introductions 


ke het at it. 


Also, 


vu teach English to French 


could hope to ma living 


remember, if y 


people you will be paid not in English 
money which can be advantageously ex- 
chanved, but in French francs; and the cost 
ol livin 5s nig n Pa Ss l sho ild advise 
you to choose a sized town where there 
is only a small English colony, and so 
considerably less « Impetition The teach- 
ing of languages is rarely well paid. In 
some of the countries which have set their 
ho s in order so remarkably since the end 
f the wa ! Czecho-Slovakia—there 
are, I believe, b ypportunities for teach- 
ing Enelish than in the cities of France. 


A Sister’s Influence 


I have a letter from a young woman who 
is troubled because the sister of the man 
to whom she attached has treated her 
with scant courtes\ The man, apparently, 
has always been regarded by his family as 
a confirmed bachelor, and the unexpected 
interest which he showing in my corre- 
spondent is resented She savs that she 
does not wan » make trouble between the 
man and his ster, but she loves him and 
cannot bear the thought that a sister’s in- 
fluence may spoil the chance of happiness 
fo vw man and herselt And why should 
it Jealousy of this kind does not spring 
from love, but from selfishness, and.no man 

kely to | iltoa however 
much he may ! ttached to her, who robs 
him the « ) of a happy marriage 
M\ dv ice to my correspondent is to b 
courteous and friendly, in spite of rebuffs, 
to the sister, but not to allow her ill- 
feeling and jealousy to trouble her. The 
{| t ) if \\ Tal ed, eems to 
I to | I consequenc when it is a 
matter on fa wen yea or so—on the 
man’s sid lf were twenty thirty 
old that it be differen But 
1 oe espol dent and the man 
love eem to be quite well matched. 
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Saving Work in the Home examinations brilliantly. But her sisters 

I know that many of the most attractive and brothers had to do with I favourabl 
labour-saving utensils and much of the opportunities, for I could not give all of 
furniture designed to make work easy are them an equal chance. However, | looked 
expensive, ‘‘ Mrs. M.,” but a good deal can forward to seeing my girl « well in 
be achieved in any home by a clever plan prof m—and now e tells 1 that 
ning of the equipment of rooms. Most means to marry and will not pri e. Quit 


houses, even to-day, a! wver-furnished It frankly, this is a yvreat d ppointment t 


is interesting to collect old pewter, brass, me, and my experien I t me ¢ 
silver, copper, and Shetheld plate, but the — friends thinking They say: ‘ What 

PI ’ ) 4 
polishing needed to keep such things bright ise of spending so much on t lucatior 


and untarnished means hard work. Decora f a daughter in trainin r at t « 


tive effects can be had he display o I i op ion I \ 
china and _ pottery I 1ust collect I n lav » de with 
curios, put then | into a la nted n land 1 f pen 
cupboard where t | e protected t ,a sma Im on n « t 
against dust and t n 1 of constant clean Wat , as with n eld 

ny Persuac I m e famil N ‘ i. . t 


bedroom work. Glass tops to dre ng to ve been an exe nt, 7 

tables and mats on the dinner-table in place would have a q n coul 

of tablecloth will cut down your laundry follow; there are man nstan nw 

bills, or save work if washing is done at women ve been a n t 

home; gas-fire which an be regulated knowledge 

according to the n ls of the patient, are emetr n At t til | 

invaluable in bed m n time of illness, point. I pe that i ’ tir t 

but I conf to a weakne for an old restrictions im » mar | v1 

fashioned coal fire in the chiet living t employment of 

And why not get ever member of your removed, » that 

busy family to pe rn ne definite house wife and mothe 

hold task every week I know a case in barred, At the in til n t 1 , 
which household work was greatly lightened member that me n t 
by this plan I] dau ter unde ve ve eood 4 ( 


the outhouse ind t kennel veet ve that it 
and clean, and ther responsible f 
making cake on L wee The head of ) t f | t 
the house mad a point of repairir i t 
damaged furn re ici yroken ga t 
mantl: , and ) n n the \ ] I ( I to 
hou e. whi i p fallen wit 
the help of a d ( n the m mot 
of the bo ( \\ m htened to t 
. 





modern proble that I think will apy ppointments to t I 
to you I pel i m I yn on in I 
training my d f t medical pro wl 1 end rr prevents t nit of 


tession, She 1s now qu fied, and took her caree! 
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Would You Burn Treasury 
Notes to Light Your 
Pipe or the Fire? 


Of course not—if you knew what you were doing. 


Would you increase the perils of city life for your children and 
your parents—make the youngsters more liable to rickets and 
tuberculosis, and expose the old folk to greater risk of 
bronchitis ? 


Of course not—if you knew what you were doing. 


Would you befoul and deface Westminster Abbey and every 
other priceless historic building in our towns and cities ? 


Of course not—if you knew what you were doing. 


Yet, because we do not realise what we are doing, we waste 
the nation’s wealth, diminish the people's health, and deface 
our public buildings, every time we light a coal fire—besides 
increasing work, dirt and worry in our own homes. 


For Coal is not mere fuel. It is a veritable storehouse of chemical 
wealth as well as of heat, light and power. 


The only wise and economical way to use the nation’s 
stores of Coal—the only home-produced source of heat, 
light and power we have worth mentioning—is the gas- 
works way, t.e., Turn it into the two great smokeless fuels, 
Gas and Coke, and the myriad chemicals obtained from the 
Tar and Ammonia which are the by-products of gas-making. 


You can help your country, your families and yourselves by 
arranging always to use Gas and Coke as your only fuels. 


Detailed reasons for these statements are contained in 


“Facts about Fuel,’ which will be forwarded, 


post free on request, together with particulars of a 
£1,200 Essay Competition (1st Prize £200) by 
THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 


28 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 
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Xe sine Bede £520 in Cash Prizes 


For Embroidery, Knitting and Crochet, “ Star 
Sylko” gives pleasure in working and satisfac- 
tion in wear; a thread that is soft and silky, 
and obtainable in a tempting variety of colours, 
as well as black and white. 

There is no thread that equals “ Star Sylko.” Its rich, 


silky lustre and wide range of beautiful shades make 
it a delight to the user. 


,Mrdern's 


STAR SYLKO 


£520 PRIZE COMPETITION 


mnounced in “ Fancy Needlework Illustrated Get a 
copy of No. 75, with free coupon, at on nd mal 
| which_ w I i pl isure and win priz Anyone 
can enter. d at “Art Ne cdlework Sho nd Fane Dray 
lso at Nov Wsat f t ff \ bt ! 

. Journal, nd 3d ra copy to the Northern School of Art 
Necdlework, Ltd wD 1), National Buildi: _M hestet 
SAVE YOUR Tle KES They may win money 
We offer £ for tickets. Se coupon ment 




















To Relieve NEURALGIA—take 


GENASPRIN | 


The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 


All Chemists sell Genasprin — price 2/- per 


bottle of 35 tablets. Buy a bottle to-day. 
Sole Manufacturers: GENATOSAN LTD.. LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE 




































Big, Delicious 
& Pure! 





1d. & 24. CREAM 
3d. & 6d. TABLETS 
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d by 
Outer 


The Crutch and Kindness League 


Mi DEAR READERS, 


EK verybody 


knows vayuely about the Shaftesbury 
Society. for l of 


. inded by the good Eat 





that name in 1844 under the designation ot! 
the Ragged Scho Union, which has a 
vigorous karly Vi in and Dickensian 
sound about , hot to be despise 1. 

M st London s have heat 1 of that won 
derful lover of poor children, Siu John Kirk, 
who devoted fitiv. ve {i life to then 
highest service in mo ( acrificing and 
Christlike labours 

Not all the present-day readers of Tut 
QUIVER, however, will rememDet! the 





monthly appeals of the late Rev. J. Reid 
Howatt, the original founder and inspiration 
of the Crutch and Kindness League, in con 
nexion with the above which was. be 1 
thirty years ago, and, in the words of M 
Arthur Black, the (seneral ox etary, 

still going trong ‘ M Howatt clo 
quently and ably pleaded its cause in these 
pages month after month for a number o 
years His aim and obj \ to prov ( 
every lonely and ppled child in London 
vith a friend, wh idertake to sen 
a letter or a magaz i month at | 

It was a magnificent idea, and that it 
ceeded nobly is evidenced by the fact that 
since 1895 no fewer than 32,000 men, women 
and children have become members of the 
League. They were enlisted in all parts of 
the world, from Timbuctoo to Tottenham; 
and it goes without saying that the burden 


ARMY oF HELPERS.£ 














Contributions for funds should be 
sent to Miss Helen Greig Souter, The 
Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, cheques made payable 
to Cassell & Co., Ltd. In the case of 
parcels of all kinds, please write to 
Miss Souter for an address to which 
to send them, 














of pain, weakness weariness 


hardly on little cr 


and pressing 
ipples, hidden away in 


humble and in many instances poverty- 
stricken homes, has been lightened enor- 
mously, and the amount of hopefulness, 


helpfulness, courage and gladness which has 
flooded the lives of countless thousands can 
never be truly estimated until the Great 
Day declare it. 
The benefit 
all on one side. 
that his 


has not by any means been 


Many a member has owned 


or her life has been 1 and 


sweeten 





enriched by the love and friendship of thet 
ripple rotégeé 

Mr. John Oxenham is the President, and 

daughter Erica is the Honorary Secr« 
tary. The one and only fee is one shillin 
and beyond the bare letter of the law, which 
rantees some sort of communication once 
it month, many members translate this int 
a very free and generous interpretation and 
member birthdays and Christmases, send 
n OYs, gil md thing as circumstances 
demand and opportunity permits. 

It seems a trifling service to render bruised 
ind broken humanity in the person of a 
iittle child, yet the joy which such a simple 
thing even as a monthly letter create is 


ht that 
household. 


incalculable, and the thous someone 


ares often cheers the entire 


A Minister’s Experience 


nt opped up recently ata 

eetin or the Shaftesbury Society in 
yuntry town, 1en a minister confided to 
ne f the oft Is that he could never be 
ficiently grateful to the Crutch and Kind- 
re League Although it was intended 
primarily for the uplift and help and cheer 
of the thousands of crippled boys, girls and 
yider cripples on the Shaftesbury Society’s 
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register, yet, in his own experience, it had 
been of untold value to the correspondent. 

Ilis own daughte1 ned the 
ence Le igue Man veal ave 


14 Correspond 


and was given 





as correspon lent 
the heart of 
went on 
ceiving 


anott 


a crippled girl in 
Kast End. ‘The friendship 
satisfactorily, each writing and re 
letters and gett ng to 
then his daughter, in 


living 
the 


know one 


ber ; swimming, 


quarter 


a living chain 
ndividual uw 
One of the 
ago discover 
years of age, 
helples She 
sp nal carriag 
be wheeled out 


r 





Corner in one of the Shaftesbury Society's homes 


strained 


re? 


her back badly, and had to tie in 
a prostrate | n for yea 
He said that it wa 


pathy of the [ast 


OSIt I 


the outstanding sym 


End crippled girl that 
kept his daughter’s faith and hope alive, 
and so, whenever he heard the name of the 


Crutch and 
glow 


done for his 


Kindne 
of gra 


felt a 


hat had be en 


warm 


own girl. 





“Helen ” had been on the Shaftesbury 
Society's register since about 1896, and had 
a corresponding friend: but mehow the 
friendship dropped, and the Society gave 
her another one about two years ago. This 
pen-Iriend hip has been a real joy to he rT, 
and recently she told her v or, with much 
delight, that she iad had a most delightful 
experience, f responding friend had 
invited her to her own home in the country 
The difficulty of getting there had seemed 
nothing, because of the } knowing she 
would really see her friend’s home 

In addition to corre ndents there are 
benevolent visit more a urgently re- 
quired), who undertake a certain district, 
investigate ea case of a cripple which they 


come across, report full particul 


ard fo ut 
e day of m 
taken to 
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ort d t 
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At < re 
WIR r i \ ’ WA 
ar LY St. Margaret on Hosiery At 
es “4 To-day all well-dressed women wear Silk Stockings, but not all Dah, 

— know how to select the best. During the next few weeks I'll tell <p 
t y you how to recognise the special points in good stockings. In the ff, 
\248 meantime—to be sure of getting the finest value in Real Silk G os, 


Stockings—British made and cheaper than Foreign—insist on 


al. Margaret x 





AD Uy QeH < 


eh. 
Jor ver H "€ 
Ms pedinne Be OSIERY Ar 
y ah Ask — GLORIA” Frame Fashioned Pure Silk at 8/11 per pair, or Y A 
AY 7 ” Seamed Back Pure Silk at 4/11 per pair. a 
“ > t H also d Artificia! Si‘k oy 
AM St. Morsaret [eg is made in a beautiful range of Artificia! Si} ye 
PS a . If your deal ly fi ‘¢ 
aA : he a your dealer cannot supp u from stock, he can obtain for you direct from : 
Ay Nias " the makers: N. Corah & Sons, Ltd., St. Margaret's Works, Leicester ae 
4} HOSIERY *© UNDERWEAR + JERSEYS Ap 


on WF RN 8, L$ 


4 
ye Val alld vali gf fel al ala Va 
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D' MACKENZIE'S” 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


For Colds, Influenza,  ©f *!! Chemists and 
Stores, 2/-, 


Catarrh, Headaches, etc, or post free, 2/5. 
Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories, Ltd., Reading, England. 








) \ 
flavot Ss sa 
I'ry it yourself. 


, ‘ tage pac é vs the true flavour 

Harden Bros. & “w, an e will prom © appreciate ms anc 
> -; sammie "s makes it s ) 

Lindsay, Ltd., e mu es pack < mak it safe for Dys 


s and Invalids 


Dept. 874A, qualities aking in al : 
30/34 Mincing Lane, re we ae tS of ere are 3 qual 
London, E.C.3. tea RR ore erp 3/4, 4/- apne 6. 


DOCTORS CHINA TEA 








PAST BEDTIME! 





~AND STILLIN mason 
‘HIS BERKELEY eeoened 














ANCY telling a man 

to leave his serkeley 
because it is bedtime! What 
is bedtime when you are 
dreaming away in a big 
friendly Berkeley ? It has 
been good enough for you 
all the evening —c urled up 


in it, entranced | by a book, 


4 iF. frame of the rkeley : 
owes ‘seasoned bit “a enjoying your old pipe. 
properly dowelled é *. 
neg sents rath pas a Now it is mid: ight and the Berkeley 
ng coppered-steel rir 


in the back, seat, 


Teg seems more cosy, restful, luxurious than 
edge ie [ t hb 





fo weed, By 1ot ever. Who x auld want to go to bed? 
manufacture the sprir re 
entirely iree in action, en- 


Haven't you ever felt the pull of a Berkeley 


ud 

in at Bedtime? Perhaps you have never realised 
Ye What a wonderful combination of mitort 

re and value itis. Realise that NOW! Order 
own 


your Betkeley to-day. It will be the finest 

furniture investment you ever made. In ease, 

comfort, appearance, durability and value, 

Berkeley Chairs are without equal. Sold 

direct from the largest factories in the world 
yholstery. 





or 15/- with order ar : 
payments of 15/- m co th devoted solely to U p 


The > 


EASY CHAIR ones 









A SUPREME GUARANTEE PATTERNS FREE 
s n after receipt f First Payment with your | WRITE NOW FOR PATTERNS and 
order, we send the Berkeley Easy Chair Carriage che ey rown covering On rece; t of a 
Patd in Eng t 1 Wales (Se tland extra 1 tcurd we will se you, ¢ t free 
If us n ex 1 it is not completely sati | plete range of serviceable and art 
factory, you Irn it within 7 days at « our signs t —— nise " 
expense an d we willrefund your money in ful ! ] y 








H. J. SEARLE & SON, TD Manafacurn 
(Dept. T.), 70-78, OLD KENT RD. LONDON, S.E.1. 


Showrooms : 133, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W.1., 
and The Arcade, High Street, Croydon. 



















THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





Holiday Homes 
Out of the abundance of his fine enthusi- 
asm, he more than satisfied my professional 


curiosity, supplied me with many of the 
foregoing facts, and mentioned that there 
were over 9,000 registered cripples in Lon- 
don. He paid a very beautiful tribute to the 
late Miss Margaret Coles, who for very 


many years had been Superintendent of the 
Cripple Branch, and been largely responsible 


for its early organization and for the high 


standard of efficiency which the work has 
attained in more recent times, 
It is impossible within the limits of a 


like this to enumerate all the 
this estimable but 

most important is that 
Holiday , to which 
ples and other poor children 


short article 
bran hes of 


naturally one of 


Society, 
the 


which deals with Homes 


the cry 
sent for a fortny 


are 


in summer and a month 





in winter These are pen all the year 
round and number a dozen, among which 
are included the John Kirk Holiday Home, 
at Southend; the Rob Roy Cripple Home, 
at Margate ; the Russel!l-Cotes Home, at 
Parkston ind the Victoria Home, at 
Bournemouth, and a fine new Home at 
Hastings, in which a mmodation is pro 


vided for sixty childre 
flowers in the hap] 


who expand like 


homelike atmosphere 





the ozone of the sea and the frag 
tr tne pine and under th double 
ce of the sun and ultra-violet rays, 


Cripple Parlours 


There are eighty-five ich centres, scat- 
tered all over London, where the cripples 


up to sixteen and eighteen meet once a week 





Down by the Sea: 


a 
95 


or less often, and where they play games, 
read and recreate. The older girls are taught 
knitting, needlework and 
skilled experts, and the pleasant evening is 


by a 


embroidery by 
brought to a close short religious ser- 
for the sj side of the work is 
never lost sight of, and the Society is as 
concerned with the saving of souls as the 
healing of poor, maimed bodies, 


vice, viritual 


The older boys are taught leather work 
and boot-mending in a building at the back 
of headquarters, and many of them in recent 
thus trained to | 
elf supporting. 


have been 


vears 


ecome 


Specific Gifts 

A list of what various sums of money may 
do for the Society has been compiled as 
under : 








x Cy Ge 
© 1 © Membership in the Crutch and Kind- 
ness League. 
010 © Pair of boots for a little barefoot. 
1 1 © A fortnight’s stay for a child at the 
sea or in the country. 
210 0 A spinal carriage for use of a cripple. 
210 © A Hearts and Hands League pre- 
sentation purse, 
5 © o Cot in day nursery for year. 
10 © © For bed in Wright-Kingsford Hom 
or Beulah Home for year. 
1 10 0 A Life Governorship of the Society. 
15 © © A cot in holiday home—named for a 
year, ‘ 
300 O 90 A cot in holiday home ned luring 
donor’s lifetime. 
500 o © A cot in holiday home—named in per- 


petuity, 
1 shall be very much pleased to forward 
any which gently required for 
Various extension schemes now being un- 


money, Is ul 


holiday impression 
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dertaken by the Society; but those in- 
terested who are debarred from assisting 
in this way may care to join the Crutch 
and Kindness League, or the Guild of the 


to 
second ha d lothing, 


(,00d send ready- 


made 


Samaritan, etc., or 


f 


or 1 VS, food, 


flowers, eggs, papers, pictures, foreign 
stamps, etc., to the John Kirk House, as 
sured that the staff of workers will utilize 
everything to the best advantage for the 


benefit of the crippled children of London. 


Taking Time by the Forelock 


It isn’t too early to be thinking of Christ 


mas gifts, if we would avoid a rush at th 
last moment. I should like to suggest that 
useful presents score over the merely pretty 


and ornamental, and there is nothing more 


ac eptable, as a rule, than stoc kings 


Miss L. Howson, 8 Lupus Street, St 
George’s Square, S.W., supplies Silkeena 
tockings and ks in all colours from 
4 1id., and black two-ply from 3s, 11d 
One reader ordered seventeen palrs la 
Christmas, and expressed herself as high 
delighted with them Price sts, et will 
be sent on application dire 


An invalid, struggling to eke out her dis 
ablement allowance of 7s. 6d. weekly, would 
be grateful for orders for netted d’ovley 
and crochet lace for afternoon teacloths, etc. 


An Heroic Mother 
l feel 


readers will be moved to assist 


sure that some 


of our Helpers and 
another New 


Poor family in whom I am keenly interested 


Financial disaster and hereditary tendencies 


to tuberculosi have overtaken a « suple ol 
eentlefolks and their hildren The husband 
has been laid % de ol me years and 1 
quite unable ling ive write, bu 
infortunately find mark f 
h Ware The vo 1 t t tourteer 
iB ve ou { th lat \ read 
imme vy makin il tha a le 
lace work, et h i ecn an inva | 
for six mont! nd the the is hard 
beset to look af nvalid nd suppl 
them with nourishing food. She is anxiou 
to let two room n a very attractive pa 
of Cheshire na w ( ( ill 
of knitted Is (exce kin ! ‘ 
is willing t ! val pa 
little if { Ch is from 1 to 2 
in valu rh n e kn d bed | k« 
hin \ lenin i leathe 
tea ¢ es, hat id ad trimmings in 


Clothes are a serious problem 


They are 





all in want of warm n ve for the 
winter, mackintoshes and 1 shoe 
The mother and daughter take five mr SIXE 
and the young son, who I tak WOS 
Wants and Wishes 
Several invalids and ot e in ( 
need of nightdresses and mbinations, et 
An invalid of 29 ve nd , and a 
faithful reader of THE QUIVEI 5 ° 
ecently bereaved tT he she w 
like orde for knitte ete 
yumMpe dress —) Niare 
hings 
M |. -.. Sp ] k 
i i¢ \\ i¢ t 1 ( LO! 
Idren for Christma 
A Glass Eye 
Would any reader kind let me 
ette to the Royal Su | Aid So 
i a woman Lite na } 
nd bravely \ ex 
n need of a new I 
that these hin like Ve 
ve quickly, and 1 ‘ 
ear, else thev cau ’ I 
itation and d l 
30s., Which im ‘ 
( Ip, howeve I 
live 
Gifts of Clothing, Books and 
Letters, etc. 
My best thank vin 


Miss ¢ 
Craubert, Miss Garr 
Lovell, Mr 
Mr 
Burton, Miss L. Gre M Hocl Ml 
MacNeill, M 00 \ 
Han onde, M l | 


Patterson, 10s. 6d.; A R - Miss K 


reo , S| IK 
< _-—s Ir ! > 
Dr. Gres Vv S “1 
Dr. Bar P | noM 
“? ) /lou M H \ 3 
] 
od 
He vho are 
i ked () ( 
1 mu l 
n V 
i loth ( 
i 
to tl fice 
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lr Spectators 
of LIFE! 


| O you realise that Life is but a 
spectacle to many of the Deaf and 
Dumb? 
Isolated from the speaking world, these 
victims of a terrible afHiction deserve 
very special consideration from all who 
possess the precious gift of speech and 
hearing. 


THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION 


in aid of the 


DEAF AND DUMB 


is the only London organisation minister- 
ing to the pathetic needs of those who are 
fighting bravely against these great 


disabilities. : LIGHTS 





What will you give in sympathy and 


practical help to relieve the heavy handi- gy Pa Surely the good fairy of sleep 
cap of the Deaf and Dumb poor? pa eee 1 st must fan the gentle flame of 


I; , Send for it. Price’s Night Lights, for children 
on pone ned those you help will be | sleep soundly whle their soft 
oe ee beams keep the shadows from 
Contributions gratefully received by Graham the corners. 

W. Simes, Secretary, 413, Oxford Street, 


W. 
London, WA. 
en 


NL tt-es 
PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE CO, LTD. BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W.TI 
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| THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR Cuts short attacks of 
SPASMS 


COUGHS, COLDS, yer EPA ne 
‘INFLUENZA, CATARRH, Acts like a charm in 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS DIARRHEA, 
COLIC, 
A true Palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, and other bowel 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM complaints 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Of ali Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- 
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A GUIDE-BOOK ON 
TO READERS OF 
“Look to your health,” says Izaak 





HEALTH-FREE 
“THE QUIVER.” 


Walton, “ value it next to a good 


conscience ; for health is a blessing ; and therefore value it, and be 


thankful for it.” 


Health is the one subject dealt with in 
this wonderful FREE book which has 
enabled thousands of men and women to 
win back their health It tells you in 
simple language the cause of many common 
complaints, and shows how permanent relief 
can be obtained. 

It has been written specially for men and 
women who are suffering from NERVE 
TROUBLES, INSOMNIA, 


(The late) Sir S. A. Blackwood, K.C.B., Ware, 
erts. “I continue to experience the beneficial 
effects of your magnetic Appliances: in fact, | have 
never suffered from Rheumatism since I began to 
wear them. I never lose an opportunity of recom- 
mending your Garments of Health, and am ex- 
tremely glad to know that in other cases it has 
been so helpful.” 
49713. August 7, 1925. 
Years ago the Rev. Charles Garrett, after a severe 
illness when he had one of the “ Magnetaire " him- 
self, advised me to try one for my little son about 
eight or nine years old, who seemed to be going 
into decline, and was growing weaker and weaker. 
I got a Chest and Back Protector for him, which 
acted like magic, and he has never looked back in 


Don't delay in 
writing for this 
valuable book 
and state fully 
the nature of your 
complaint—it will 
cost you nothing. 
If you are suffer- 
ing, B. Copson 
Garratt’s Gar- 
ments of Health 
will afford re- 
markable _ relief. 
Health is surely 
waiting for you if 
you will only go 
a little way 
The name of Earl Roberts will be [to meet it. 
loved and honoured for generations 
to come. His was the strenuous 
life of a great soldier campaigning 
in trying climates. He found the 
**Magnetaire " Garments a great 


help to his health and recom- 
mended them to many others. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, LUNG 
WEAKNESS, SCIATICA and 
GENERAL DEBILITY. (See 
contents.) ‘This book will show you how 
distinguished people have been able to lead 
strenuous lives and keep the blessed gift 
of health. It will absolutely convince you 
that most bodily illnesses will quickly yield 
to the method of healing that prominent 
people and eminent Doctors recommend. 


that respect ever since, and is to-day a grand 
father 

Dr. Andrew Wilson. “ The Odo-Magnetic Appliances 
are in irment shape They ca thus be worn 


without detection under the ordinary clothe even 
in the daytime The Odo-Magnetic currents aid 
the restorative powers of sleep, and the user awakes 
fresher and stronger than would otherwise be 
possible.” 


CONTENTS. 


A great Healing and Strengthening Power 
How it Relieves and Cures the following 


Ailments Asthma, Anxwmia Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Consumption, Debility, Epilepsy, 
Gout, Heart Disease, Indigestion and 
Dyspepsia, Influenza, Insomnia, Kidney 
Troubles, Locomotor Ataxy, Nervous 


Depression, Nervous Diseases, Neuralgia 
Neurasthenia, Paralysis, Pleurisy, Pneumonia, 
Rheumatism and Lumbago, Sciatica, Varicose 
Veins. 

Experiences (wit! phot f eminent 
ladies and gentlemen ncludin Viscount 
Roberts, Lord Roden, Sir S. A. BI ackwood, 
K.C.B., Rev. J. Wilkinson (Mildmay), 
Bishop La Trobe, Paxton Hood (Author and 
Preacher), T. H. Escott, Esq., and other 

illustrations showin w KK ef and Cure 
may be obtained 


Remarkable experien¢ Drs, Andrew 


Wilson, Chas. Fox, Laurie, Dobson, Gent, 
Bodman, Fordham, ind othe 


r 














B. COPSON GARRATT, 9 “ Magnetaire ” Rooms, 
11, BOROUGH HIGH ST., LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON. 
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Et HALLS LLL CUNY UULELELPEDELL POOP 


VPUTOYPOAUEOTYOROOUMUENNAU NOOO egUn AN eNNL eNO ENA etH ene 


EAR COUSIN It is to be 
hoped that the will 
appreciate later all the thought, time and 


DELIA, 


rising generation 


trouble that are expended upon it. Parents, 
teachers, nurses, not to mention a tribe of 
aunts, cousins and grandparents, all conspire 
to cogitate as to what will contribute most to 


} 


the physical and mental well-being of the child 
of to-day. One point 1s 
times overlooked. 


very some 
We are so busy laying 
the 


overlook 


important 
down 
observ 


the 


the law and formulating rules for 


ance of the y that we may 


ung 
nee a child’s own judgment. 

often inclined to exag 
grown-ups too ready to 


untruthfulness. 


for training 


1 
Children are very 
gerate, and 


label such 


are only 


exaggerations as 


hus a child will return from his walk end an 
nounce that he saw a thousand soldiers march 
ing down the street. Verhaps he saw two ot 
three. He is not really intentionally telling a 
lie, but he is making an error of judgment 
Parents would be wi if, instead of punishing 


tor such incorrect 


the child into morte 
tion 


statements, they tried to train 


accurate powers of observa 


and tried to train its judgment. 
It is a mistake for 
their 


the latter are allowed 


rown-ups to always force 
that of their children. If 
freely to 
exerets thei 


OWn Opinion on 


express an 
opinion, discretion in 


ind own 


small matters of dress, taste 


the nurseries, et 


, arrangement of 


., it is all valuable training 


A small girl who shares a room with anothe1 
lieel } 

little sister will rejoice in being allowed fre« 
iom in the adornment of her dressing-table 


She may like in mmer a profusion of dande 
lions, or perhaps seaweed as a decoration of het 
table. A wise person will not ridicule her pre 
ferences, but respect them, realizing that in 
exercising her judgment the child is gaining 
invaluable training 


lor the same reason grown ups should refrain 
from finishing a child’s piece of work either 
because he is not doin it the right way o1 
because he is rather slow about it Children 
love to be really useful, and in performing little 
tasks for the grown-ups they get useful ex 
perience and training that they could secure in 
no other way A | y mother often finds it 
dificult to restrain herself when she sees het 
small dauehter sti 1 with some household 
tas} She is th hiv enjoying the effort, but 
takes so long about it that a grown-up persol 
feels tempted to do the work herself much more 
expeditiously his is a great mistake, for each 
time a child makes the effort to carry through 
Some sumple task it gains experience that will 


Lady Pamela’s 
|e etter 
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stand it in good stead later on in life, and it is 
really very valuable training. 
ver yours, 


PAMELA. 





Answers to Correspondents. 


Lady Pamela hopes that readers of THE QUIVER 
will write to her, and she will have much 
pleasure tn answering their letters in thts 


COLUMN, 
FAMILY TREE Query. Plain Jane (Durham). 
Your letter reached me too late for reply in an 
earlier issu I afraid you will not be able 
to get the information you except by 
application to the family. However, even if you 
do not them personally could write 
and their permission, and no doubt they 
will gladly help you to get the particulars you 

want. 
FOR WINTER COMFORT. 
lhe that rooms look 


not well carpeted is 


am 
desire 
1. 

KNOW you 


ask 


Elspeth (Arundel). 
rather cheerless when 


advise 


idea 


accurate. I would 


you to prepare for the winter by investing in 
a few new carpets and rugs. You cannot do 
better than send to Messrs. F. Hodgson and 
Sons {Dept )), of W oodsley Road, Leeds. 
They have a very large stock, and if you write 
for their bargain catalogue you can study it 
at your leisure at home and then write for what 
ever you select, and feel quite sure that you 
will not be disappointed I think the arrange 


s; sounds very attractive, and 
nfort by the addition of 
these handsome carpets your home will be really 


ment of yvour root 


if vou secure real cor 


ideal 

A KIrcHEN HINT Pimpernel (Worthing) 
You should never send a hot dish to table to 
be served on cold plates. This would spoil the 
most carefully prepared viands. If you have 
an up-to-date gas-cooker it will doubtless have 
a plate rack above it on which you car con 
veniently warm plates and = dishes Or you 
may have a sufficient space beneath the boiling 
burners and over the oven to heat a few plates, 
but vou must be eareful that the heat is not 
excessive and likely to crack the plates. Quite 
a good plan is to light the gas in the gas‘oven 
for a few minutes—about three—just to make 
the oven hot; tl turn out the gas and put in 
the plates and dishes They will be thoroughly 
hot in al t fiy minutes 

AN INENPERIENCED COOK Dulcie Kidder 
minster) You cannot expect to acquire great 


culinary skill in a month or two, but by con 


stant practice and by care I feel sure you will 
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right I hope you 
book, for reat standby, and 
you are lucky to have a recipe book compiled by 
your mother. | with her that 
flavouring is all-important, particularly in the 
ups, stews, et \ ight always to 
keep a supply of Oxo in readiness, for it is sur 





manage all have a good 


cookery 
| quite ayvree 
case of s 


prising what zest and fl imparted to a 


dish by the addition of one of these littl 
I It has been called the cook 


ay I ire 





cubes. best friend 
THE Best Wat DECORATION Constant 
Reader (Bexhill) I am glad you wrote, and of 
course 1 am only too pleased to advise y« 
Personally I think that a_ go wallpaper 1 
quite the most satisfact treatment for the 
walls. There is now h a wonderful choice 
of carefully designed wallpapers on the market 


isy task to decorate 
are in keeping with 


that you will find it 
your room so that the 
Wall; 


nish a room, and you sh 


the furniture. really helps to fur 
ld alse 


this wall treatment lasts longer and shows wea 





remember tl 


other By judici choice of 
( cal make the best of 
your rooms, making those that are dark lighter, 
and those that are cold-looki 
comfortable. 

For WINTER WEA! E. L. M Darlington) 

You will find that quite the best way of secur 
ing immunity from colds and chilblains its | 


less than any 


colour and design y 


warm and 


wearing really warm hose and underclothing 


The St. Margaret hosier ind underwear 1 
particularly well made and comfortable, and it 
is a good investment to buy h articles in a 
reliable brand h a st Margaret Phe 
jerseys in the same make are al! renowned for 


their good fit and for their lasting qualities 1 
lo better than write to the 





wear. You cannot 
makers, Messrs. N. Corah and Sons, J.imited, 
St. Margaret’s Works, Leicester, 
let, which they will send if 


for their book 
mention thi 


magazine. It is so sensible to buy a really 
efficient outfit at the beginning of the winter, 
and it will save y from 1 h cold and dis 


comfort to wear the garments made by this well 
known firm 
BATHROOM COMFORT Norwood) 

Your account of your new home was very inte1 
esting, and I quite endor your view that very 
pale colours in. the too cold-look 
ing for real comfort I like the idea of the 
yellow walls with a hint of tangerine 


bathroom are 


7 
yenow in 


them and the gay border of black and a deepe1 
tone of orange vellow It wa juite a bra 
wave to have black enamel taps and other fit 
tings and orange glas acet ries wh a 
sponge-bowl, et \i could perhaps get a 


black and orange check bath rug, and curtai 
of orange rubberized Ik edged with black 
would look well in the windows and for the 
curtains around the hower bath 

FoR THE BREAKFA Panne V. M. B. (he ) 

The idea that a v light | iktast i! 
thle 1s not one that ay ils to th ho have 
a hard mornu 1 befor thet Persor 
illy | think that tl ‘ vhi rise early, catch 
trail rT t I % iness, or hav 
perhaps a long walk be I tarting n tt WOT? 








of the morning, really ne 
Children and grown-up 
point of eating plenty of 
marmalade Ihe iatter 
form is that made by C1} 
hould find a_ place 
This particular marmalad 
lelicacy of home-made pr 
commen it to all wh 
ON KEEPING Act NTS 
As ir parents have a 
V a definite " Ww 
. are old enough for 
would strongly adv 
act nt of your expel 
very irst trv t ive l 
few shillings each n th 
for you will then have a 
some emergency later 
not very ire yet puite 
t lress on quite nicely 
extravagant, and W 
mother or eldet iste t 
make ir vari 1 
PERFECT NOURIS ‘ 
Hart ite) 1 am 
me beti tor it 1s 
from the very first wit 
probal correct 
chil lelicacy 1 t 
earliest) mont and 
r anxiety that t 
Tee Ing y if « 1 
\ annot » better tl 
| 1. Allenburys progr 
feeding provide t tl 
most read] digestibl 
ticular age f the infar 
I , a 1 houl 
three months; N 2 
and Malted | 1 f 
I} is the ba 
rrect al nt ti 
digestion and | | t 
LETTER ANSWEREI 1) 
Wa certain] disa I t 
would be w to! 
I h ¢ rin t 
lea t} I " ‘ 
help, and I feel sur 
ye wanted if ! 
AN TbEAL WrEDDIN 4 
\ r youn frier 
wed vith riche 
meagi furnish litt 
illy practica ift that 
and comfort of the h 
Berk ¥ armchair, n 
of the re pl t “A 
arrive Phe far 
I te 1 furnit 
earle and Sor t 
i 2 fa 
1 fr iw 
1 for t! 
that tl part 
' uy ited 
! tank 














EXTRACT 


of MALT 


WITH 


COD LIVER OIL 


1: 


PER JAR 









“THE Ags ATOM” ° Beast Friend 





